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Whoop-e-e-e—The Mounted Sem Rides Again! 
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That bronco-bustin’, hard-ridin’ bunch of mounted Scouts are hittin’ 
the saddles once more. 

There’s something doin’—yes sir, boy, something stirrin’ back in the 
foot-hills of Tulasco. There’s trouble trailing the boys at the Flying 


i V Ranch. 
; | | The Flying V Mystery 








By Joseph B. Ames 


T= LARRANGER, big two-fisted man of that puncher outfit and Scout- And poor unlucky Pete Terrell is having a hard time of it. There’s nobody 
master of the Mounted Troop is missing—gone! Ransacked his cabin and that thinks of Larranger as Pete does. Didn’t the puncher rescue Pete from 
took off. The sheriff and his deputies are after him for cracking a safe intown. a gang of outlaws and treat him as nobody ever treated Pete before? 

Doesn’t seem right to link a fellow like Larranger up with dirty work, but 


Pa somebody busted a safe wide open and Tex is missing, so the sheriff is drawing Tex and Pete are sure in it hot—right up to their necks, but the punchers of 
a his own conclusions. Tulasco and the boys of the Mounted Troop are with ‘em, to the last. 

/ Don’t miss a line of this serial of thrills and mystery. It gets going in the June issue 
—— as 
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And in Addition 


Douglas Fairbanks, ever popular idol of the movie world, has 


| BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE written a feature for our True Adventure Series. Don’t miss 

Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. THE BIG ADVENTURE. | 
For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please Arthur Haunt Chute, author of “The Mutiny of the Flying | 
send BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, one year, two years (cross | Spray” and “‘The Crested Seas,’”’ has a short story of a race of 
two out), beginning with the................. ......mumber. | fishing boats off the Grand Banks. If you like real salt in your 
IS &, 5c: 5 akg I RPM ali kin’ « «do0's Seieidiwsa Sm dixie sacle near stories read THE SAIL DRAGGER. 


Address. . ds eal sia pe ates ae For those who like a real laugh be sure to read POETRY ON 
i a THE HIGH SEAS and HUNTERS TWO. 
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And these are only some of the high spots. 
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This crepe sole model gives sure gri 
and wonderful wear. vith 
black trim or brown with black trim. 


Copyright 1928 by United States Rubber Company 


“LT saw | 


an animal 
crouched in the snow” 





“OF morning I went out deer hunting. 
After I had been tracking the deer about 
a mile I noticed a bunch of other tracks lead- 
ing into the ones I was following. Coming 
over a hill suddenly I saw an animal crouched 
‘n the snow. I shot and killed that fellow. 
Instantly there was a furious noise, a yelling 
and cracking of brush—and the wolf pack 
broke—for it was a wolf pack. 


“One turned as he went over the hill and 
I got him too. Then, as I started to skin the 
two I had killed, the wolf pack returned 
keeping up a howling that made the woods 
echo. The cold chills ran up my back. I 
beat a hasty retreat to a clearing, dragging 
my kill after me. Here I was safe from any 
of the pack springing upon me from the 
thick underbrush. 


“When I got back to camp and reported 
= : my kill, I was told by a 
ae, Can nearby rancher that I 

had rid the country of 
two of the famous pack 
\ of timber wolves called 
% the “Forty Thieves” 
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Courtesy of The Red Book Magazine 


TRAPPER EVANS, old-time Montana woodsman, recounts 
his experience with the “Forty Thieves”, a famous 


pack of timber wolves, and tells how the paws of the 


timber wolf make him one of the swiftest animals. 


which had been robbing ranchesin the district. 

“Nature has given the timber wolf tough 
springy feet as well as strong muscular limbs. 
He is one of the swiftest animals in America. 
He has four toe pads and one heel pad of a 
rubbery-like substance. These were put there 
to protect the wolf’s feet from the cactus- 


ridden prairies. M4 aa 


EDS special models for boys give your feet 
much of the sure grip and spring of the 
timber wolf’s paws. 








it, To American Boys 


An Offer of the Actual Footprints 
of the Timber Wolf 


By special arrangement with Trap- 
per Evans the makers of Keds are 
now able to offer you the actual tracks 
of many American wild animals im- 
printed in clay. Each one is an original, 
identical footprint —hardened in clay- 
like material, mounted on felt. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of Keds 
Outdoor Depart. 2140, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, enclosing 50c and obtain 
a track of the timber wolf sent postpaid 
in U. S. and Canada. i} 

A complete list with prices of the wild 
animal tracks made by Trapper Evans 
will be mailed free on application. 
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The soles of Keds are tough and springy— 
built to develop the muscles of your feet. In them 
your feet grip surely on ground or floor—and 
when you run, dodge or jump they prevent slip- 
ping and sliding. 

Keds uppers are light with a good snug fit 
around your ankles. Yet they are strong enough 
to protect your ankles against sudden twists and 
sprains. And inside the shoe the special Feltex 
innersole keeps your feet comfortable every 
minute you wear Keds. 


There are Keds for nearly every sport, indoors 
and outdoors. Ask for them by name and be sure 
that the name “Keds” is on the shoes. That is 
your guarantee of getting the best dollar for 
dollar value in canvas rubber-soled shoes. 


Write for our free booklet containing all kinds 
of information on games, sports, camping, vaca- 
tion suggestions and dozens of other interesting 
subjects. Dept. 2140, ‘1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


This account of the timber wolf by Trapper Evans is 
the first of a series of his experiences with wild animals 
of America printed for the first time by the makers 


of Keds. 
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Twelve “Don’ts” for Young Canoeists 
By Thomas H. Woodward 


. Don’t tread like an elephant and put your heel through 


the bottom of the frail craft. 


. Don’t drag the canoe out of the water instead of lifting 


it out. 


. Don’t g0 away and leave the canoe halfin the water so 


that the waves will rock it and wear a hole through the 
bottom if the shore is the least bit stony. 


. Don’t tie the canoe toa wharf on a windy day and let the 


paint get all scraped off the sides. 


. Don’t forget to keep a lookout for snags or rocks under 


water. 


6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


Don’t dirty the canoe all up and leave it for the next 
fellow to sponge out. 

Don’t push with your paddle on a stony bottom and 
split the thin blade. 

Don’ t use your paddlein sucha way that it scrapes the side 
with every stroke, especially when you are in the bow. 

Don’t take out passengers who cannot swim. 

Don’t rock the canoe to see if you can scare the other 
occupants. 

Don’t change seats in the middle of the lake. 

Don’t think that skill makes the canoe as stable as a raft. 
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Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


“ HIS is what I call real life!” 

Silent Scot heaved a great sigh of contentment. 

“Silent get go. T’at make Silent happy,” 

Runner on the Wind remarked. ‘ Runner like go, 

too.” He grinned. Then, in a slow and satisfied manner, he 

leaned over the boatside and spat into the wide smooth flood 
of the Missouri. 

“Ay,” said Lachlan, stretching himself more comfortably 
on his bale of blankets. ‘‘’T'was a good camp we had at Wood 
River. ’Twould be bound to be a good camp wi’ Cap’n Clark 
an’ Cap’n Lewis to be the cap’ns of it. But I’m tellin’ ye I 
got sosick o’ settin’ on the bank an’ lookin’ at boats tied up 
an’ never movin’ that I come nigh to murder. Another month 
of it an’ I might come to suicide; which is a lot worse’n murder, 
coz ’tis foolishness.” 

“Ay. Ay.” Andy nodded solemnly. “Only a sure:an’ 
born fool will put his own sel’ past mendin’. But the truth is, 
neither yersel’, nor yet me, would ever be murderin’ our 
neighbors nor puttin’ bullets into our own corpses, no matter 
how aggravated we got at bein’ hobbled in camp at Wood 
River. We’re law-abidin’ an’ thrifty men that never shoot 
wi’out a good reason fer spillin’ powder. But oh! ’tis great to 
be in the boats at last, an’ movin’ on to Oregon!” 

“Huh!” Blue Arrow agreed, with a deeply felt grunt. 

“What I like best,” Barking Water said in the Creek 

tongue to Lachlan, ‘‘is that the Chiefs, Clakkee and Lewee”— 
Wewoca gave Creek terminations to most English words— 
“do not desire me to use the poles or the paddles which are 
employed to make these big boats move. Clakkee has said 
that I am to use my skill and strength only in cooking and in 
carrying the iron cook pots.” 
“Ay,” Lachlan replied in English, his eyes - twinkling, 
twould be a sore sorrow to the expedition, as well as to 
yersel’, if ye was to sprain an arm an’ couldna’ mix the flap- 
jacks of a mornin’.” 

“T think that, apart from eating, I have never done anything 
more pleasant,” Weweca went on, ‘‘than lying in this boat on 
a buffalo hide with my head on the soft coat of this big agree- 
able dog named Wolf.” He yawned, and blinked amiably at 
the bright sky so high above him. He was indeed the perfect 
picture of serene idleness. His broad, fattish body, as hard as a 
football and something that shape, was relaxed into all its full 
curves. His very dusky Seminole countenance, with its jolly 
negroid features, stared out from the cloud of long black 
hairs covering the “big and agreeable dog’ named Wolf; 
which slept placidly, its nose between its paws. Wewoca 
twitched sometimes and occasionally put a couple of fingers 
inside his jerkin at the back of his neck with a scratching 
motion. 

“T don’t see how ye can be so happy nestin’ in a camp 
0’ fleas,” Lachlan observed. 

“Barkin’, Water’s awfu’ fond o’ wild 
creatures,’ said Andy. Wewoca’s eyes 
tolled, indicating that he was either an- 
noyed or thoughtful. 

‘Summertime ’skeetoee bite Wewoca,” 
he said in his slow careful English. 
“‘Wewoca not say that summertime fault. 
Wewoca know ’skeetoee live in summer- 
time. Mus’ bite for live. Fleas live in Fy 
dog name’ Wolf. Mus’ bite or fleaee not 
live. Wewoca not say t’at Wolf fault. 

Dog name’ Wolf ver’ good frien’ to We- 
woca.”’ 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


“Ay, he even shares his fleas wi’ ye,”’ said Lachlan. ‘An’ 
he seems to be verra generous wi’ ’em.” 

“Well,” Andy chuckled, “I should think ye’d feel jes’ as 
uncomfortable no matter if ’tisn’t Wolf’s fault.” 

“No,” said Wewoca with conviction. 

“That’s Barkin’ Water’s way,” Lachlan explained. ‘He’s 
a man that reasons things out an’ looks on the sunny side. 
An’ that’s why nothin’ bothers him.” 

“T wish he’d tell me which side of a flea is the sunny side. 


For I’m all in the dark about fleas.” Andy chuckled again. 


INVERSATION lagged. The May weather was mild 

and balmy. A sky of robin’s-egg blue trailed fleece over- 
head.. The boatmen sang as they towed and poled up-stream. 
Lewis and Clark’s Expedition to Oregon, in its fleet of three 
boats, had been.on its way now for seVeral days. . ‘The bore- 
dom of thé Wood River camp lay forever behind it., Singing, 
laughing, making play of their labors, the men worked with a 
will; and kept their eyes eagerly alert for anything of interest 
along the route. Frequently the few watermen, who knew 
this part of the river, would call a warning to the others about 
sand bars and snags. 

The largest vessel was the whole expedition’s special atie 
While in the main it resembled the common type of pirogue, 
or fur-trader’s boat, it had a mast and mounted. a swivel gun: 
Passing canoemen, both white and Indian, forgot snags in 
staring at it, open-mouthed. So one day, doubtless, would 
men gape at the first dreadnought; so doubtless did men long 
before gape at the first Ship of Tarshish.- With a bit of sail 
tied to her mast this imposing craft could take advantage of a 
convenient wind.and develop something more than a turtle’s 
speed. She was the marvel of the, Missouri. . , 

She was fifty-five feet long, drew three feet of water, and 
was manned by twenty-two oarsmen.. The oars were only used 
in deep water. - The cordelle, or tow-line, was the chief method 
of urging her onward. It was attached to the top of the mast, 
which stood well forward of the boat’s center, and passed’to a 
score of men strung out along the shore. ‘There. would be 
many places where the cordelle could not: be used, such as the 
mouths of tributary rivers which must be crossed, and stretches 
of river where the water near shore was too shallow, or where 
driftwood massed on the long sandspits. 
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.' them. 


Then the towmen would come aboard and help drive her on 
with their poles. The poles were of different lengths and each 
had a rounded knob at the upper end which fitted into the 
hollow of the poleman’s shoulder. For poling, the men stood 
along the passe avant, a narrow walk about fifteen inches wide 
on each side of the cargo box. They faced aft, drove their 
poles into the river bottom and walked astern, pushing upon 
When a kindly wind from down-stream aided them 
by putting the batteau’s sail to a good use, the marvel of 
the Missouri made. what was considered ‘‘time’” in those 
days on the big river. 

Behind her came the pirogues; the large one first, the smaller 
in the rear. They also deserved praise for their beauty. The 
bigger boat was painted a warm and lively red. The other 
was white. They had pointed bows and square sterns, and the 
narrow, passe avant for the men who-poled them up-stream. 

The slow passing and re-passing of the singing boatmen along 
their narrow platforms was rhythmic, graceful and picturesque. 
Some of them wore deerskin caps with their fringed jerkins. 
Others bound their heads with’ black or colored kerchiefs, or 
with colored forehead bands in the Indian fashion. Many of 
them wore the famous: braided wool sash of the French 
voyageurs. ‘Painted turkey feathers in hair or cap, here and 
there, added the Indian color note. 


HE men on the batteau’s cordelle and the boatmen on the 

pirogues were all singing now. From the shore came the 
chorus line ‘‘pull on the rope”; while the men aboard the 
pirogues boomed out ‘down river” as they drove in their 
poles and pushed on them with main strength. 


Pull on the rope! Pull on the rope! 
I lef’ my gal in Kaintuckee, 
An’ I lef’. my gal in Sain’ Louee; 
Down River! Down River! 


Pull on the rope! Pull on the rope! 
I’m on my way to the wild countree, 
My own, true gal I’ll never see; 
Down. River! . Down - River! 


Pull on the ropel . Pull on the ropel 
Thar’s a red skin gal is waitin’ me, 
Her tomyhawk’s sharp as sharp can be; 
Down River!’ Down River! 


Pull on the ropel, Pull on the ropel 
Good-by sweet gal.in Sain’ Louee, 
Kiss my gal fer me in Tennessee; 
Down River! Down River! 


The expedition numbered forty-five men, including the 
two leaders. On this day, however, as the boats dragged 
melodiously up-stream toward the village of St. Charles, 
the crews were less than. the full strength. Meriwether 
Lewis, who had returned recently to 
the Missouri capital, would join Clark 
at St. Charles with his party consisting 
of several of the Wood River campers 
and a few new recruits from St. Louis. 
At the French settlement of St. 
Charles, probably several voyageurs 
would be engaged, if any should be 
found willing to dare the long journey 
through territory inhabited by peoples 
who were much more likely to prove 
hostile than friendly. 

“Yon swivel gun’ll get us to Oregon 
an’ home safe,” Andy remarked. 








“Oh, ay,” Lachlan nodded. “Savages will be terrible 
scairt o’ yon swivel.” 

‘“What d’ye think o’ the steel canoe Cap’n Lewis has got 
aboard the batteau? I never saw anythin’ more bonny than 
the fine steel ribs of its frame.” 

“*T will be a grand canoe when they’ve put hides on it, may- 
be; though they might try bark, too.” 

““Ay. Cap’n Lewis has got more grand ideas in his head 
than Wolf’s got fleas. An’ they bite.” 

“Ye’re right. There’s nothin’ tame about Cap’n Lewis’ 


~~ 


ideas. Nor Cap’n Clark’s. 


VERY day, in some such fashion as this, the cousins talked 
about the swivel gun and the steel canoe frame. Other 
men also did not allow a day to pass without mention of these 
prodigies. Lewis had had the steel cance made in Phila- 
delphia and it was his most cherished toy. He had a smile for 
any one who spoke of it. 

‘When Cap’n Lewis come St. Charles, firs? t’ing he say, 
‘How my steel canoe?’ I bet,’ said Tuleko. 

“We'll be at St. Charles before so long now.” Andy 
stretched his arms above his head with a thoughtless gesture 
which brought them into collision with the calves of a pole- 
man on the passe avant. The poleman nearly lost his balance 
and had a good deal to say about it. Andy glowered at him. 

“As long as ye stick to French I don’t have to take any 
notice of ye! But ye’ll be wise not to show yer disrespect in 
ways that a Christian can understand,” he admonished, 
severely. 

“Ay.” Lachlan put in his word. “Ye’re 
not here to teach furren languages, but to 
push the boat on to St. Charles. A man’s 
got to speak verra firm to furreners,” 
he added to Andy, as the poleman moved 
on to the rhythm of the song. 

“Still, yon’s a good man in his place,” 
Andy admitted. ‘“‘But when ye’ve got all 
the long way to Oregon ahead of ye, ’twould 
seem to be a foolish thing to get so excitable 
about a jab in yer legs south o’ St. Charles.” 

“Jab in leg ’mos’ make him go overboard. 
River jes’ as wet sout’ St. Charles,” Tuleko 
observed. Andy gave him a cold look, at 
which he tittered. c 

“See boat,” said Blue Arrow. 

“Hullo! There’s some more boats!” Lachlan exclaimed. 

The four boys sprang lightly to their feet and looked 
ahead. Passing boats had been their chief excitement 
thus far. Had they been going no further than St. Charles 
it would still have been pleasant to hail other boatmen, ex- 
change their meager news, and wish one another good luck. 
Human contacts counted for much in the wild country, 
where they were so few. But to the men of Lewis and 
Clark’s band these passing boats had a more poignant mean- 
ing. Perhaps it was summed up well enough by Lachlan’s 
remark as he watched the fur boats of three traders, travel- 
ing in company for greater safety, glide down to pass close 
to the batteau. 

“They know where they’re goin’, wi’ their faces set fer 
home. Ours are set fer the Great West an’ that’s all we 
know.” 

“‘Ay,” said Andy. ‘No doubt there’ll be lads in yon boats 


Cc A 








that was born in Kentucky, or Tennessee; an’ maybe they'll 
drop off at Louisville.” 

“Some might go to Nashville after leavin’ the boats.” 
Lechlan was thinking of the famous Middle Tennessee settle- 
ment, which his father had helped James Robertson to found, 
and to hold against the onslaughts of the White Leader. 
“‘There’d likely be a Nashville man among them. Nashville 


” 


men are grand hunters. 

“‘T’m thinkin’ there'll be a man from Watauga, too. There’s 
no better hunters an’ scouts than in Watauga.” Silent Scot 
had no quarrel with Lachlan’s loyalties; but he desired to make 
his own felt! 

“Goin’ home,” said Lachlan. ‘‘They’re goin’ home. Maybe 
we'll be floatin’ down river, goin’ home, a year or two from 
now. An’ maybe we won’t.” 

As the fleets slowly passed each other the men of the ex- 
pedition sent up a cheer of greeting, which was answered 
lustily from the two pirogues in midstream. The third boat 
was a large canoe, with three men in it and a bale of furs. It 
drifted close. Its captain, a dark man with a pock-marked 
face, stared up at the hallooing crews. 

“‘What’s your name, friend?’ Clark called to him from 
the stern of the batteau. 

“Grinder. An’ none of yer business,”’ was the surly response. 

“Know anybody in Louisville or Nashville?” Lachlan, 
leaning over the side, shouted eagerly. ‘‘We’re from there.” 

“That’s nothin’ to me. Hope yer boats drift down my way 
after the Injuns kill yer.”” He turned to scowl at one of the 
pirogues, from which a traveling companion 
had shouted “shame!” 

“I'd like to learn ye manners!” Lachlan 
cried indignantly. 

“Bah!” Grinder called over his shoulder, 
sneeringly. 

“Bah yersel’!” Andy’s ruddy face was 
as red as a beet now. His corn-colored 
hair fairly bristled along his scalp. “If 
*twasn’t that I’ve got to go to Oregon, I’d 
swim after ye an’ soak ye i’ the Mizzoury.” 

“Hooray!’’ There was a sound of clap- 
ping. Andy looked forward, to see Clark 
laughing heartily and applauding him. 
By that time the ire of all the boatmen 
was thoroughly aroused. It had taken 
them some minutes to realize that the 
stranger had so little of the common comradeship of the 
wild in him that he could wish ill to them on their long 
perilous venture. They roared and shouted after him in two 
languages all the abuse which came to their minds. _ Grinder 
looked back once but made no answer. 

“T’ll ken his ugly face if ever I see it again,” said Silent Scot. 

‘Bad man,” said Blue Arrow.: “ Me want shoot.” 

All this time Wewoca had neither moved nor spoken. Now 
he delivered himself of wisdom. 

“Why do you let men of no importance annoy you?” He 
asked Lachlan, in Creek. “I do not even rise to look at men 
in boats who are not going to the Pacific. The dog named 
Wolf does not rise to bark at them. We are chiefs and we be- 
have like chiefs.’’ He closed his eyes, and resumed his gentle 
scratching motion. 

Presently the three boats rounded a pile of driftwood and 
swung in cautiously to their moorings at St. Charles. 
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“Hope your boats drift down my 


“Tis a public reception they’re givin’ us!”’ Lachlan stared 
up at the human mass on the bank. ‘What a clatter an’ a 
jabber!” 

““Ay. ’Twouldn’t surprise me if they was screamin’ French.” 

“Likely. French is their language.” 

“So ’tis. But they needn’t make such a habit o’ speakin’ 
it.” Andy disliked words to pass in his hearing which he could 
not understand. Furthermore, he considered his own native 
tongue good enough for any man. ‘“Furren speeches has a 
deceitful sound to ’em,” he added. 

“Silent t’ink Runner lie when Runner not speak English 
but speak Delaware.” Tuleko tittered. 

“There’s nothin’ furren about Delaware, ye giddy goose!” 
Andy said, indignantly. “I can speak Delaware mysel’.” 
He frowned reprovingly on Tuleko; then pushed ahead to take 
his place immediately behind Clark who led the way up the 
benk. This was Silent Scot’s method of letting Clark know 
that he had appreciated his leader’s applause in the interview 
with the uncivil Grinder. It would also serve to notify the 
crew at large that they had among them a man of dignity, 
who knew his own worth. 

“Dan’l Boone said there was about four hundred an’ fifty 
folks livin’ in St. Charles. An’, by the looks o’ that crowd up 
yonder, they’re all out to greet us but the bed-ridden,”’ Lachlan 
remarked. 

“Ay. No doubt their screamin’ is meant fer respect to us,” 
Andy admitted, grudgingly. ‘‘Let’s make haste an’ reach 
the town before they tumble the bank down atop of us—what 
wi’ their dancin’ an’ flingin’ their arms an’ rushin’ around.” 


ONCE safely ashore, the five friends, with the dog named 
Wolf, set out to explore the town. They found that it 
consisted of a hundred and twenty log cabins, and what 
had begun to be called “frame” houses. And they did not 
consider that it compared favorably with the settlements in 
their own Tennessee. 

As Silent Scot said: ‘The Pacific will have to show me some- 
thin’ verra much grander’n this, or I’ll not say a good word fer 
it when I get back to Watauga.” 

Their critical mood was almost immediately dispersed by a 
dog fight. They had been walking more or less in single file, 
with Tuleko breaking trail, which means finding the drier spots 
in the spring mud. .-Wewoca was last in line, keeping tight 
hold of a rope affixed to the Indian type of harness which Blue 
Arrow had made for Wolf. Barking Water’s arm ached and he 
panted from his efforts to force Wolf to confine his sight-seeing 
to the beaten track. To make doubly certain that he would 
not lose all control of his strong dog, Wewoca had wound the 
rope twice through his stout belt, and the end of it around his 
wrist. In this fashion he was able to lessen Wolf’s speed by 
giving him all his weight to drag. Wolf was tiring, apparently. 
His tongue lolled. He eased on the rope, and so did Barking 
Water. 

They rounded the corner of along low log storehouse; at least 
Wolf did. He was trotting amiably, head down, as he turned 
the angle about three feet ahead of his friend. ‘Then the 
catastrophe happened. There was a low window in the wall 
of the storehouse. It was open. Inside were two dogs. They 
were tied; but their ropes were long enough to allow them to rest 
their forepaws on the sill, while they sniffed the balmy air of 
May. They were very grubby white dogs with brown patches; 
not so large as Wolf but quite as ready for an argument. 
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way after the Injuns kill yer” 


Wolf did not pause to argue. He saw them the moment 
they saw him and he sprang over the low sill, growling and 
bristling. That was why Wewoca was suddenly hurled off his 
feet, dragged like a bale of furs, bouncing round the corner 
of the house and up against the window, lengthwise. His head 
was at one side of the window and his feet were at the other; 
while Wolf was indoors, tugging on his middle, as he fought 
the strangers. Of course the furious barking, blended with 
frenzied roars from Wewoca, brought the other boys back on 
the run. Blue Arrow and Tuleko seized the rope and yanked 
Wolf out of the scrimmage before the watch dogs had had a 
chance to disable him. Andy and Lachlan rescued Barking 
Water and set him on his feet. Apart from the temporary loss 
of all his breath, Wewoca was not much the worse. 

“T’m glad ye stayed on the outside. A man’s likely to get 
arrested goin’ into a stranger’s storehouse,” Andy said, politely. 


LS fanny re blinked at each impassive face in turn, to as- 
sure himself that no one of his comrades had been 
amused by his adventure. 

“‘I—I—considered—that, naturally—being intelligent,” he 
gasped, in Creek. ‘Is the dog—named Wolf— hurt?” 

“Wolf’s all right,” said Lachlan. “But, after this, ye’d 
best leave him tied on the boat.” 

“No,” panted Wewoca, firmly. 

The brief pandemonium had reached the ears of the other 
dogs’ owner. A man came rushing out of a cabin a short dis- 
tance down the line, with his rifle. 

“Thieves!” he shouted. ‘Get out of my storehouse! I'll 
learn yer!” 

“Hullo!” Andy exclaimed. ‘‘That’s Jim Forest we met at 
La Charette.” 

“Hullo, Jim Forest!’’? Lachlan shouted. The man stopped, 
stared, then shifted his gun and came on with outstretched 
hand. 

“Wal! Blazes an’ all! Ef I didn’t ’most put a bullet 
through them good fellers that caught Pasky! But yer want 
ter look out fer my dawgs. They’re wild.” 

“So is ours,” said Andy, grinning. At Forest’s urgent 
invitation the boys followed him into his cabin for a “bite.” 
Wewoca took his seat on the doorstep so that Wolf could lie 
down outside. Wolf was still growling; and it was never his 
habit, at any time, to be nice to strangers. Forest wanted to 
know all the news of the river. So presently Andy was telling 
him about the ill-mannered Grinder. 

“Yeh. I know Grinder. One of his men come ashore here. 
Lives round here mostly. Grinder’s here some of the time, too. 
Ain’t nobody likes him in St. Charles. He’s ugly.” 

“Well!” Lachlan exclaimed indignantly. ‘There’s no 
good reason fer him talkin’ so ugly to Cap’n Clark an’ 
the rest o’ us! We never did him any harm but to speak 
civil to him.” 

“Mebbe yer did. Yer might have did him harm when 
yer finished off Pasky.” 

“What’s that?” Andy sat up straight. 

“Yeh. I ain’t got much ter go on. But I’ve always sus- 
picioned Grinder about bein’ one of Pasky’s band. Passin’ 
La Charette, he’d hear all about what yer done ter Pasky. 
An’ ef he war mixed up with Pasky like I think—wal, he’d 
have his reasons fer cussin’ yer!” 

““Who’s the man that came off his canoe?” Lachlan asked. 

“One of them French rivermen, named Liberté; or Frangois, 
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as he’s mostly called. I don’t know as I think he’s a bad egg. 
But I suspicion Grinder.” 

Forest’s words gave the boys something to think about 
a day or so later when the boats moored at La Charette, or 
Boonville, and they discovered there were two new men on the 
tow-line, one of whom was Liberté. Lewis had engaged these 
two French rivermen after he had rejoined the expedition at 
St. Charles. 

“Had we better tell Cap’n Lewis what Forest said?’”’ Lach- 
lan asked his cousin. Andy shook his head. 

‘Tis bad to be talkin’ when ye’ve got no proofs. We don’t 
know that Forest hasn’t a grudge against Grinder fer 
somethin’ personal. "Twould be easy enough to get upa 
grudge against Grinder. He asks fer it. Cap’n Lewis 
wouldn’t engage Liberté wi’out inquirin’ from the leadin’ 
men o’ St. Charles about him. When ye ken nothin’ ’tis 
best not to tell it.” 

So the boys kept their own counsel. They passed their 
hours in the tiny hamlet with Daniel. Wewoca put on his 
yellow hat and cooked the dinner in Boone’s cabin. 

‘““What’s become of the prisoners of Pasky’s band we helped 
you bring in?” Lewis asked. 

“Had ter send ’em daown ter N’Yawleens ter be tried an’ 
hung proper,” Boone replied. ‘When I looked up the laws 
on ’em—it took me a hull evenin’ o’ readin’—’peared like I 
didn’t have the power ter ex’cute ’em. Had ter git a neighbor 
in that reads furren languages ter explain it ter me. Thar’s 
always the chance thai prisoners ’ll git loose when they start 
down the big river. Too bad.” 

Daniel was on the bank to see them off, i A 
when, after a few hours rest, they pulled on 
upstream. 

“Wisht I was goin’ with yer,” he said, 
wistfully. “Somehow it'll never seem 
right ter ol’ Dan’l Boone fer anybody else 
ter blaze the fust trail toward the settin’ 
sun. West is whar I like ter look, an’ it’s 
whar I’ve liked ter go. But my sons was 
dead set agin me joinin’ on with yer. They 
say I’m too old now. Wal—mebbe so.” 
He sighed. ‘“‘William,”’—he put his hand 
on Clark’s shoulder—“ Yer goin’ inter un- 
known country that’s all red man’s land. 
It'll be risky. Bound ter be. Injuns mout 
try ter turn yer back. They tried ter turn 
me back, more’n once. Jes’ remember, William, that the 
last white face yer saw had its mouth open tellin’ yer ter go 
on, an’ bettin’ that yer’d git thar!” 

“T will, Daniel.” They gripped hands lingeringly. Then 
Clark leaped aboard. The two men plodded forward—‘* Pull 
on the rope.” The men on the passe avant drove in their 
poles to the answering chant—‘“ Down river; down river.” 
Daniel mounted the highest knoll of the mud bank and stood 
there waving his cap. The boys, looking back, watched his 
tall lean figure, silhouetted against the sky, grow smaller until 
it merged and was lost in the dark irregular mass of the cliff. 

“He’s a grand man, is Dan’l Boone,” said Andy, devoutly. 
Lachlan nodded. 

Slowly, steadily, the boats ploughed on through the reddish 
brown water that day and the next. On the evening of the 
second day, beyond the last white frontier, the men had their 
first adventure: They made camp on a broad low bench, or 
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flat, which curved out into the stream. A mild breeze fluttered 
through the dusk and fanned the cook fires. After supper 
Labiche, one of the voyageurs, played his fiddle while some 
of the tow-line men jigged. Tired? Yes, they were; but 
the silent immensity of the unlived dusky land about them 
threatened their spirits with that brooding gloom, which all 
pioneer wanderers knew for their most perilous foe. So, at the 
call of the fiddle, they rose and danced; footsore and weary 
they danced, with shouts and laughter, until the gloomy 
mystery vanished from within and the only darkness they felt 
was the gentle darkness of the spring night. The fires dwindled 
and died. The men crawled into the tents and slept. 

Something woke Silent Scot. He supposed that Tuleko, 
lying beside him, had touched him. 

“What is it?” he asked. ‘“‘Why did ye wake me?” Tuleko 
sat up. 

“Not me,” he whispered. 

“Felt like somebody rolled me over jes’ before I woke,” 


Lachlan said. ‘‘Wewoca!” He shook the heavy sleeper 


awake. Blue Arrow was already up, on his knees, his knife 
in his hand. A shout of alarm came from another tent which 
was nearer to the stream than theirs. 

“TInjuns? Or bandits?” Andy was making sure of his 
rifle. Other shouts were heard. ‘‘We’d best get out there an’ 
see—” His sentence was lost in a wild shout of his own, 
as the earth under him went down and the next tent came top- 
pling over on the one the boys were in. The outcries were 
general by this time. They heard Clark’s voice roaring orders 
above the babel of terror. 

“Save our stuff an’ get to the boats. 
That’s what he says.” Lachlan and Blue 
Arrow pulled the tent down while Tuleko, 
Andy and Wewoca gathered their belong- 
ings. They rushed for the boats. It was 
no easy matter to find them. There was 
no moon. They collided with other men 
who were hurtling about in the dark. Where 
their fire had blazed a few hours before Andy 
went into water up to his knees. The whole 
flat was breaking up and moving out into 
the river. They saw lights presently and 
realized that Clark and Lewis, with several 
men, had got to the boats. 

“We've got to get there an’ help hold the 
boats,” Andy yelled. 

They were able to reach the red pirogue by jumping from 
one slowly seeping and crumbling bit of earth to another and 
then into the boat. The smaller white pirogue, which had 
been tied to the red boat’s stern, broke loose and started to 
drift. Tuleko seized a pole and made one of his old-time 
flying leaps to the passe avant, drove the pole into the mud 
bottom and slackened her. She swung round; and, before she 
could be manned sufficiently to stop her, several of the pole- 
men had to wade to their waists to reach her. 

“‘Where’s Wewoca?”’ Lachlan exclaimed. His anxiety was 
speedily ended. Two large wet bodies, one shaggy, flopped 
over the red pirogue’s side ‘and into the hold. According 
to Barking Water’s account he and the dog named Wolf had 
forgotten their bond of friendship in the first shock of terror 
and then had remorsefully sought each other “while the 
world melted under us.” 

(Continued on page 43) ; 
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| Diamond Grit 


UT toward right field went the sacrifice fly. As it 
settled fairly into the fielder’s glove the man on 
third dug his toes into the clay and streaked for the 
home-plate. The fielder did his best, the first base- 

man relayed a great peg to the catcher, but the run was 
safely across before the ball reached home. And the man 
on second was already warming his toes on third. Cadet 
James Leslie picked up a couple of bats and began swing- 
ing them in the approved style. He winked at the player 
who was squatting on the ground near him, chewing a piece 
of grass. 

“Guess we'll show the runts something, Lou. That evens 
the score, one man out, and the last of the ninth. This 
setting would do an Army-Navy game proud.” 

Lou let his eyes wander to the plate as a ball sizzled by. 
“Strike one!” called the umpire. 

“Yes, ahd you can now pretend that you are the hero 
of the game. Bill is running true to form and will fan as 
gracefully as ever. Zip! There’s the second strike. Imagine 
‘A-co’ is the Army and ‘D-co’ is the Navy, Jimmy. Imagine 
it’s Army-Navy game and the Corps of Cadets are looking to 
you to save the day for West Point. And imagine you are 
hitting a home run ‘a 

“Whoa! I’ve never hit a ball further than the infield in all 
my life. But watch me when I get to bai. This situation was 
made for yours truly. And just for fun I’ll foul the first ball. 
Gosh! What a pass Bill made at the horsehide. Well, here 
goes.”” 

Lou Walker regarded his roommate with affectionate good 
nature as Jimmy stepped up to the plate. Jimmy was a fine 
kid, and one of the best plebes in the Corps of Cadets, but as a 





baseball player, well—. He had muffed two flies that cool 
spring afternoon, hadn’t hit a thing, and ran too long in the 
same place. 


“Ball one!” called the umpire as Jimmy stepped back 
from a deep incurve. That-a-eye! thought Lou as the ball 
was tossed back to the box. The next ball curved out, but 
Jimmy stepped inte it and Lou’s quick eye noted how his left 
hand snapped in rear of his right hand, sending the ball in a 
foul bunt toward third base. As the pitcher wound up the 
man on third gave his base a long lead and the third baseman 
closed in anticipating another bunt. Again the ball was an 
outcruve. Jimmy’s left wrist flickered as before. The pitcher 
noted it and took a step toward third base. What the pitcher 
didn’t notice, and what Lou did, was that the right hand 
dropped back just before the ball was hit, sending a bunt 
toward first base. The pitcher tried to retrieve his step, 
but was out of the play. The first baseman was forced 
to run up for the ball and picked it up just as Jimmy 

.flashed by him. First base was uncovered and the winning 
run was sliding home. The flankers had beaten the runts. 

“Have you any 
more tricks like that 
up your sleeve?” 
asked Lou as the 
baseball section of 
Company A marched 
up from the Polo 
Flats toward bar- ot 
racks, high above x 
them on the Plain f 

“Not a thing. It’s 
the only trick that 
entitles me to wear a 
baseball uniform. I 
can’t slam out a ball, 
I can’t catch a fly, I 
run like an old wo- 
man, but Lou, old 
man, I’m a buntin’ 
fool.” 

“Well, if you can 
bunt at will like 
that, intra-mural 
athletics is no place 
for you. You be- 
long on the varsity 
squad.” 

Jimmy smiled 
wistfully. “I'd give 
more than you know, 
Lou, for a chance at 
it. I went out this 
winter for indoor 
practice, but Coach Wagner couldn’t see it. He did say, 
however, he’d have somebody keep an eye on my intra-mural 
work this spring. Here we are at the Plain again. Plebes 
once more until the next baseball practice.” 

The section had reached the top of the plateau on which 
stand the gray buildings of the United States Military 
Academy. Athletic sections from the different companies, 
representing almost every conceivable form of outdoor sport, 
were assembling on the Plain preparatory to returning to bar- 





racks and study. Athletics were as important a part of the 
West Pointer’s training as mathematics, languages, or tactics, 
and twice a week the cadets laid away their drill uniforms and 
reported to the baseball diamonds, the soccer or the football 
fields, the lacrosse area, or the tennis courts for their favorite 
sport. For a brief two hours’ plebes ceased to be plebes, and 
mixed with the upperclassmen on the common ground of sports- 
manship. No “Sirs,’”’ no bracing, none of the artificial sup- 
pression in which plebes existed were to be found in these 
sports. There the prestige of the upperclasses meant little, 
and the plebes realized that at least the majority of the upper- 
classes were likeable humans in their natural moments. 
These intra-mural athletics were the roots of the varsity 
squads, feeding a continual supply of recruits to the major and 
minor sports. By teaching her sons the importance of clean 
hard play, and sending them forth to spread this doctrine 
to the hundred thousand American boys in the army, West 
Point was implanting in them the soul of the new discipline, 
in which men are not driven, but led. 

“‘Let’s walk over to the diamond and give the varsity squad 
the once-over,” suggested Jimmy half an hour later as they 
descended into the area of barracks. ‘“‘We’ve got fifteen 
minutes until first call for retreat. The baseball squad gets 
late supper, you know.” 

Lou warmly seconded the idea. “Just to feel the touch 
of spring in the air,” he explained to Jimmy. “The Hudson 
gets bluer every day, and look, there’s some green up on Cro’s 
Nest.”’ He pointed up toward the rock-ribbed mountain tow- 
ering over the Hudson. Great splashes of green were trying to 
hide the scarred rocks, bathed in gold by the last rays of the 
sun. Some of the green had spilled down to the elms bordering 
the Plain, and to the Plain itself. Certainly, spring was in the 
air and all around them, and the boys’ hearts leaped at the 
thought of the coming of June, with June Week, and the 
Army-Navy game, and the end of plebedom, and summer camp 
again. 

“There are the yearlings, assembling under Battle Monu- 
ment for their furlough songs,” remarked Jimmy as they 
made their way toward the baseball diamond. As he spoke 
a lusty song from a hundred throats floated across the Plain. 
Under the tall shaft of Battle Monument the yearlings had 
gathered to sing their traditional songs in anticipation of their 
coming furlough—the only summer vacation in four years— 
and the coming of June. 

“What a month June is!” exclaimed Lou suddenly. ‘‘Gradu- 
ation for the first classmen, the reins of power for the second 
classmen, glorious furlough for the yearlings, and Recognition 
Day for us plebes. Recognition, Jimmy! No more “Sirs” or 
bracing, no more eating like a piece of clockwork, no more 
suppression! - And the new plebes to break in!” 

“You bet; Lou! Just imagine graduation parade, with the 
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most devilish bracing and crawling that the file closers ever 
gave the rear rank. And then the march back to barracks, 
straining every muscle to get that chin back and that chest 
up, with the upperclassmen yapping at you like a flock of mad 
dogs. And then—dismissal, when the front rank about 
faces, and shakes hands with us, and officially takes us into 
the Corps after a year of plebedom. The officers say that 
that is the happiest moment of a cadet’s career.” 

“But don’t forget the June Week before recognition, Jimmy 
lad. We thought we were crawled-in Beasts’ Barracks, but 
they say that’s a Sunday-school picnic compared to what we 
catch during June Week.” Lou would have liked to indulge 
more fully in his recital of June Week orgies, but they had 
arrived at the diamond and Jimmy was no longer paying 
attention to him. 


HE squad was just finishing the afternoon’s practice. 

The infield was picking up short grounders and passing 
them around, but Jimmy looked in vain for the snap and pre- 
cision that he expected to find in the varsity squad. Fumbles 
were frequent, throws were poorly timed, and the fast ones 
had to be pulled down or scooped up. The air of confidence 
that marks the precise, clean-cut plays was lacking. Coach 
Wagner, one-time star shortstop of the Giants and producer of 
many winning Army teams, seemed to have lost his genial 
Dutch smile. He was worried over his material. Jimmy’s 
heart sank a little as he thought of the crackerjack team the 
middies at Annapolis were reputed to have. 

“The old Army fight will pull us through,” said Lou, 
reading his friend’s thoughts. 

“Yes, but a little baseball helps a lot. The Navy is no 
quitter either, you know.” 

“Tf any one can make a team out of this squad that will lick 
Navy, Dutch is the man. He did it last year.” 

“Here he comes now,” said Jimmy as the coach spotted them 
and moved over. “I believe he wants to speak to us.” 

Dutch smiled as he came up. His smile was like a sunburst 
and blotted out the rest of his face. 

“Your playing improves mit comparison,” he laughed, 
addressing himself to Jimmy and gesturing toward the squad. 
“In winter, I t’ought maybe you are not so good, but py golly 
some of dem ain’t so good eit’er. Und Lieutenant Wood, your 
baseball officer, he tells me you can sure punt.” 

“Sure I can bunt,” exclaimed Jimmy eagerly, as a wild hope 
sprang to life within him. “I can place them in the infield 
to suit the doctor’s orders. If you want a sure-fire bunter, 
Dutch, sign me up quick.” 

“Vell,”’ returned the coach with a sly grin, ‘‘vat else can dis 
vonderful punter do?” 

Jimmy’s face fell. “Once I caught a pop fly. And once I 
stole second, or would have if the batter hadn’t hit a home run 
just at that time. But seriously, Dutch, you know there’s a 
time in every Same when a well-placed bunt means the win- 
ning run, and I’m the man to give it to you.” 

The coach regarded the eager face thoughtfully, and threw 
a fleeting look at the players who were walking disconsolately 
off the diamond. 

“All right, Leslie. On de squad you shall go. I vill put out 
de order to-night. But ve shall teach you somet’ing except de 
punts.” 

The clarion notes of “first call’? sounded across the Plain 

and Lou had to jerk Jimmy away from the diamond. 
“Who cares if we are late!” shouted Jimmy as he pounded 
his roommate on the back 
with more exuberance 
than consideration. ‘“ The 
buntin’ fool is going to be 
given his chance. Remem- 
ber what you said about 
pretending that this after- 
noon’s game _ was the 
Army-Navy game? May- 
be, Lou, maybe—” His 
voice trailed off in a maze 
of day dreams, and if Lou 
had not stuck close to him 
it is doubtful if Jimmy 
would have reached rankst 
by “assembly.” 

“What do you two 
plebes mean by not being 
in ranks at ‘first call’?” 
asked an indignant year- 
ling who spotted the two 
as they slipped into their places. “Chest up, Mr. Leslie! 
Shoulders back, Mr. Walker! What-d’ye mean by running 
this terrible late?” 

“We were watching baseball practice, sir,” explained Jimmy 
as he swelled his chest to the furthermost limits and sunk 
his chin well back. 

“Then stand at ease,” said the mollified yearling. ‘The 
team needs all the encouragement it can get. We shall lick 
Navy again this year, Mr. Leslie.” 
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The cadet tried to put this 
last in the form of an indis- 
putable statement, but Jimmy 
detected a faint questioning 
note. Just a very small 
question, and the yearling 
would rather choke than admit 
it was there. Jimmy recognized 
lin it the anxious fears that the 
Corps was feeling and deny- 
ing in the same heartbeat. 

“The coach has just ar- 
ranged to beat Navy, sir. He 
has just put me on the squad.” 

The yearling looked closely 
at this audacious plebe for a 
trace of a smile. Jimmy’s 
face was immobile. 

“Mr. Leslie, that’s the first 
note of confidence I’ve heard 
from a baseball player this 
spring. And your monumental 
confidence in yourself could 
be spread over the squad with 
lots to spare.” 

“lm a buntin’ fool, sir,” 
said Jimmy. And this time 
he smiled. 


IMMY soon found that 
membership on the varsity 
squad was hot an unmixed 
blessing. True, there was the 
immense advantage of eating 
at the baseball table, where 
the few plebes on the squad 
could eat at ease and join in the 
conversation of the other ca- 
dets. The upper classmen on 
the squad “recognized” the 
plebe members as a matter of 
course. Class distinction ended 
in the realm of sports, and for 
this Jimmy, remembering the 
restrictions placed on the plebes 
at the regular tables, was 
grateful. Members of the 
squad were also excused from 
the somewhat monotonous 
afternoon drills. But the 
reverse of the medal was differ- 
ent. For several weeks Jimmy 
was not allowed to participate 
in the practice games. Instead, 
the coach required him to 
follow a rigorous schedule of 
training. Part of the afternoon 
was devoted to the bat. Not 
bunting, but out and out 
slugs to coordinate his hands and eyes to the fast swing of 
the bat. Part of the afternoon was devoted to outfielding, 
running up to the high spirals, running back for the low 
balls that rolled interminable distances if missed. Dutch 
taught him to relax his arms and to keep his elbows loose in 
order that his glove might have the proper amount of give in 
receiving the ball. The long peg to base was practiced until his 
wrist and shoulders ached continually. The last part of the 
afternoon was the worst of all. The getaway from the plate 
after the ball was hit, the sprint to first, the low slide to second, 
all these tricks were drilled into Jimmy week after week until 
the coach felt that an adequate foundation had been laid upon 
which to develop Jimmy’s specialty—an accurately placed bunt, 
In the meantime spring had come in earnest, a spring cool 
and white, but with little rain to interfere with the early season 
games. Bowdoin opened the season, and although the Army 
won the team gave the Corps many anxious moments. Spring- 
field came next, and utilized the cadets’ errors as the vehicle 
for a 10-2 victory. The team got together then for loosely 
played victories over Tufts College and Lehigh, but when 
Colgate and Swarthmore slugged their way to decisive wins 
Coach Wagner threw a bombshell into the squad. When the 
smoke subsided a reorganized team found: itself on the dia- 
mond. Jimmy Leslie was at right field and wondered if he 
would survive the first practice game. 
The high spot of the mid-season was just two days away 
when Coach Wagner reorganized the team. Columbia was 
coming up the Hudson, moving in two special river steamers 
for their annual field day with Army. If the new team could 
make the crack Columbia nine go through its paces, there 
was hope against Navy. For every game was but a stepping- 
stone to the Navy game, and was important only insofar as it 
forged and tempered the Army nine into a weapon capable of 
wresting victory from the midshipmen of the Naval Academy. 
“Remember, Leslie, no punting unless I say it is so,” was 
the stern admonition given to Jimmy by Coach Wagner as 
the team was changing clothes in the gymnasium. “I only 
vant you should punt mit a man on base, ot’erwise, no! Hit de 
ball mit all you got. Und hang on to dose pop flies.” 
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Jimmy nodded assent. He had unbounded faith in Coach 
Wagner’s experience, and anyway would have promised any- 
thing for the coveted chance of playing in a big game. But 
when he made his way to the stadium and noted the large and 
colorful crowd climbing the hill for the game, he felt his knees 
weaken under him. 

“Gosh!” he thought. “All I can do is bunt, and Dutch 
won’t let me do that.” 

But when the umpire dusted the plate and sounded off 
“Batter up!” in stentorian tones, all Jimmy’s trepidation 
left him. He forgot there was such a thing as a crowd, or that 
he had ever muffed a ball, or that Army was supposed*to have 
the weaker team. Everything faded from his mind except the 
batter and that white spheroid that danced to and fro between 
pitcher and catcher. : 

The first three innings saw Jimmy up once. With not a man 
on base he followed directions and slugged viciously at the 
ball. The eventual result was three strikes. The next three 
innings he fielded a ball and assisted in a double play. But 
when he came to bat again he collected another trio of strikes. 
Both teams were playing airtight ball, and the Corps of Cadets 
was cheering wildly at their rejuvenated team. : 

The last three innings saw Jimmy up twice. Things were 
happening all around him. His bunt to first advanced a man 
to third, from which a single brought him home for the first 
blood of the game. But Jimmy was ingloriously tagged as he 
ran by the first baseman: The last of the eighth saw him up 


again, but with nobody on base the best he could do was to 


make the center-fielder exert himself for a Texas Leaguer. 
The visitors went to bat at the ninth with one run against 
them. Jimmy caught sight of the Corps, standing up and 
yelling hoarsely for the team. And he wondered vaguely if 
Lou were watching him. The crack of a bat split the air and 
he saw the left-fielder chasing for dear life after a ball. The 
play ended with a man on second. Crack! Another hot one, 
and right through the shortstop’s glove. Just a single, but it 
put a man on first and third. When the ball returned to the 
box the usual play followed: the man on first dashed to 
second. With the player on third leading well off the base the 
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The ball bounced off to first and Jimmy ‘staggered after it and sank into merciful oblivion 
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pitcher could do nothing but 
swear softly. Men on second 
and third, and no outs. 

The soldier pitcher rose to 
the occasion. The next man 
was fanned in three passes. 
The next man popped a fly to 
third. And the last man could. 
do nothing better than send 
out a clean fly to right. 

Jimmy saw it coming. With 
his eyes glued on the ball he 
trotted slowly under it. Sud- 
denly he remembered that there 
was a man on second. And on 
third. If he missed it—! He 
plucked frantically at the 
sphere, caught it on his thumb, 
and heard it drop to the 
ground with a sickening thud. 
Two men had crossed the plate 
when Jimmy got the ball home. 
Army went to bat and fanned 
the air with desperation. But 
the game was lost. 

“Tt’s no use, Lou. I know 
you mean well, but please 
don’t. How can I forget it? 
The game won—and then— 
Oh, gee, Lou! It’s like a knife 
sticking through me.” 

Lou Walker averted his gaze 
from the anguish in Jimmy’s 
face. Jimmy was sitting in his 
room with a calculus textbook 
turned upside down in his lap. 
He would not be comforted. 
There was a knock at the door 
and Coach Wagner entered 
without waiting for a reply. 

“Why did you not come to 
the gym mit de rest? I had 
somet’ing to tell de team.” 

“T didn’t figure I’d have 
much to do with the team in 
the future,” answered Jimmy 
gloomily without turning 
around. 

“So-o-o! Is dat it? You 
are a quitter den?” 

Jimmy turned around quick- 
ly. “You know that’s not the 
reason, Dutch. You know 
you wouldn’t have me on the 
assistant sub team after that 
boner I pulled this afternoon. 
And if you haven’t anything to 
do but make fun of me, get out. 
I’m miserable enough as it is.” 

The coach went up to Jimmy and patted him on the back. 
“So hard you take it, my lad. I know. My first World’s 
Series I mufied two balls. But come, the buck fever, it comes 
but once. It is vell that you should have it to-day und not 
two weeks from to-day.” 

Jimmy jumped up and seized the coach’s hand. 

“Dutch, Dutch, old war dog, you mean I’m still on the 
team? That I’m going to play in Navy game?” 

The coach’s eyes opened in mock amazement. “Vy, of 
course it is. Of course it is. Who else is going to punt for us?”’ 

Jimmy started to choke. ‘“Get—get out of here, Dutch. 
I’d hate to blubber all over you.” 





HE evening before the Army-Navy game the Corps held 

a rally in the area of old barracks. Unlike most college 
rallies, its purpose was not to fire the enthusiasm of the student 
body. That game was too important an affair in cadet days to 
require artificial aid in arousing enthusiasm. The purpose of 
this rally was to let the team know that the Corps realized 
what the nine was up against, understood its difficulties, and 
would be heart and soul behind it until the last ball had been 
pitched. As Jimmy stood on the porch of barracks with the 
team and gazed down on the host of gray-clad comrades that 
was pledging its faith in him and the nine, his love and pride 
for the Corps was fanned into a blaze that consumed every 
self-centered thought in his being. ‘God helping me,” he 
thought fervently, “I'll give every ounce of stuff in me to win 
for the Corps to-morrow.” 

“We are up against a team that has not been keaten this 
year,” said the president of the First Class as he closed his 
earnest address to the Corps. “Our team, due to lack of 
experience, has no such record. We saw what they could do 
in the Columbia game. To-morrow we are going to prove the 
old adage that a team that won’t be beaten can’t be beaten. 
We’re going to be proud of this team to-morrow, fellows. 
We’re going to be proud of the black and gold and gray. 
Remember this: they are our team. As we fight, so will they 
fight. They can’t fight against odds unless they know we are 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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T WAS April, just about sundown, and raining hard, as 
it nearly always does when the Mississippi River is high 
against its levees. Dawn cuddled his gun closer to 
keep it dry, and climbed to the top of the big levee, 

that is called L’Argent. 

“On guard!” he said. “My beat is a mile from this tall 
tree to Pelican landing and back again, and the password -is 
‘People.’ Every levee in the line may be leaking as that engi- 
neer told us, but Delhi built L’Argent. And they have put 
me on to guard it! If Delhi would just come along now and 
I could halt him! Bet I’d know him. Gosh! but this is a 
rain. Glad I got these boots. Mum said they were too heavy. 
She keeps forgetting that I’m seventeen.” 

Keeping a sharp lookout for any sign of wave-wash, sand- 
boil, or sloughing, Dawn strode.on in his stout boots till he 
came to Pelican landing. Only the roof of its warehouse 
was above water. 

“Biggest rise in the history of the River,” he said, and 
peered through the downpour 
at the great, grisly river, that 
swept past him carrying down 
two million cubic feet of water 
every second. 

“Wish Delhi would come along 
before it gets too dark to see 
him. Wouldn’t be polite to 
flash a light in his face just to 
see what he looked like. That 
girl said he looked like a regular 
bulldog of a fighter, shouldered 
and jowled for battle. She'd 
read that somewhere! Now it is 
*bout-face and back to that tall 
tree. I’m a levee patrol! All 
my life I have wanted to be a levee 
patrol. Gosh, but this is a wind!” 

Dawn bent his head before the storm 
and struggled along. It was too dark 
now to see Delhi if he should come. 
It was too dark to see anything. 

““Wouldn’t so much mind the wind 
and the wet,” he muttered, “if I 
were walking on something solid. 
But this levee is waterlogged.” 

Yesterday Dawn had been safe in 
a house that stood upon a firm foun- 
dation, but he had not been happy 
there. Ever since the river began to 
rise in January, he had been hearing 
about Delhi, the resolute River-Fighter 
who held levees and closed crevasses 
that other engineers were ready to 
abandon. Every time Delhi had saved 
hundreds of homes and thousands of 
acres from being overflowed, Dawn 
had felt like a slacker, and said: 

““Mum, I ought to saddle Mud-Luck 
and go help Delhi fight the river.” 

His mother had always answered: 

““You are too young! What could 
a school-boy do on the levees?” 

But the crests had kept coming 
down from Cairo, the rain had kept 
pouring, the wind had kept storming, 
the river had kept rising higher and 
higher. And Dawn had kept hearing 
about men who had gone to the 
levees: this man had gone, that man 
had gone. A good many. men had 
gone to the levees in February, a great 
many more had gone in March. By ° 
the middle of April every man who could go was out there. 

Dawn knew that the men were filling sacks with dirt to 
raise the levees higher, and to build them out bigger at the 
bottom; that they were patrolling the levees day and night 
to guard them against sand-boil and sloughing. He had 
wanted more and more to go. Day before yesterday the 
paper had stated that Algiers had closed its schools so that 
the larger boys could help fill sacks with dirt. Dawn had read 
this aloud and cheered: 

“There you are, Mum!’ 

His mother had asked: 

“Will you take Mud-Luck with you?” 

“Why, sure, Mum! I couldn’t go anywhere without old 
Mud-Luck.” 


’ 


“Well, then. But do be careful.” 
“Why, Mum,” Dawn had declared, “there isn’t any 
danger.” 


But now as he beat his way through that dense blackness 
with nothing but him between the wind and the river, 
Dawn had to admit that there might be some danger. He 
said to himself: 

“That whale of a river has been against this levee from 


| The Toe Break 






















The horse swung round, 
rearing to get away from 
the danger that threatened 


top to toe for three months. And it is nothing but a mound 
of dirt. That’s all it is! I don’t see why it doesn’t wash 
away with this rain pouring down upon it and that river 
pressing against it.” 


HEN he got back to Pelican landing, Dawn flashed 

his light on the warehouse roof and saw that the 
water had crept up on it a little higher. He turned his 
light on the road by the toe of the levee and saw water. 

“T’ll bet anything that water has leaked through this 
levee! First thing the engineers know, they'll have a toe 
break on their hands.” 

Dawn stood flashing his light on that water in the road, 
and thinking: 

“They tell me that a toe break is a mighty mean thing 
to fool with. The river bursts through at the bottom of 
the levee and cuts out a whole chunk of it. I remember! 
That’s how Carl Hadley’s father got drowned. ‘The river 
cut out the very chunk of levee that he was standing on, 
and his boots were so heavy he couldn’t swim. How could 
a man swim if he had on boots like mine? No chance to 
float and pull your boots off when you are in water that’s 
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going a hundred miles an hour. Suppose | 
should feel this levee shake: how long would it 
take me to unlace these boots? A lot more time 
than I’d have, youcan bet. Wonder how much 
these boots do weigh.” He lifted first one foot 
and then the other to find out how heavy his 
boots were, and went on thinking: 

“They tell me that just before a toe break 
occurs you see a spout of water squirting up 
inside the levee not far from its toe. I don't 
see any water spouting in the road down there, 
but that’s not saying it isn’t spouting up a 
little further on.” 

Dawn knew he should have been walking his 
beat, but he stood there flashing his light and 
weighing his boots. 

“The chances are that if I take ten steps 
either way I'll feel this levee shake and—Gosh! 
I'd better begin to whistle.” 

He tried to whistle but his lips were too dry; 
he tried to wet his lips but his tongue was tog 
stiff. Dawn was scared. 


HE rain poured and the wind blew, and Dawn 
was standing there on L’ Argent too scared to 
take a step, when a voice out of the dark said: 

“People.” ; 

Dawn heard his own voice like a whimper andj 
like a whine saying: 

“Pass People.” 

Then he heard a grunt: 

“Tm Delhi.” 

Dawn jumped and started to run. Toe break 
or no toe break, Delhi should not catch him 
scared. 

A long stride overtook Dawn’s flight, a strong 
hand grabbed his arm: 

“Take care, Dawn! Where are you going!” 

Claimed and convicted, Dawn muttered: 

“Tall tree.” 

Delhi grunted: 

“Come on.” 

Then the two River-Fighters bowed their 
heads before the storm and fought for a footing 
to walk their beat. In silence Delhi held on to 
Dawn, and silently Dawn hated him for doing it. 

L’Argent was Delhi’s own levee. It was only 
natural that he should not be willing to leave 
a whole mile of it to the care of a green guard 
in such a storm; but Dawn was not thinking 
about that. He knew that Delhi had caught 
him scared, and he felt sure that Delhi was holding on to 
h m now to keep him from running away. 

A mile to the north and turn. The rain poured harder, 
the wind blew louder, Dawn’s boots got heavier. A mile to the 
south, and turn. Dawn was getting tired: 

“Tf the weather would only let up!” 

But the weather kept beating down. A mile to the north, 
and turn. Dawn’s legs were giving out. A mile to the south, 
and Delhi grunted: 

“Halt!” 

It was the relief. 

When he got to the camp and found food there, Dawn 
slumped down over the table and food—too hungry to think 
of anything save beans and bread and black coffee. 

After he had eaten as fast as he could for fifteen minutes, 
Dawn remembered that Delhi was there just across the table 
and that he could see now what this finest of all the Fighters 
looked like. He saw that Delhi looked as if he were trying 
to say something and finding it hard to say. Dawn got hot 
all over. He knew what it was Delhi was trying to say— 
something kind and encouraging that would keep him, 
Dawn, from feeling too badly about being scared! He 
jumped up and threw himself across a camp cot saying: 

“‘That everlasting wind has made me sleepy.” 

Delhi grunted: 

“Better get your boots off,” and went outside. 

Dawn sat up and began to unlace his boots. 
shook, and he sweated. 

“T don’t care,” he kept saying, “‘I don’t care if he is Delhi, 
he’s not going to say nice little encouraging things to me. 
I know I was scared, but I’m not going to let any man pat 
me on the head like I was a pointer pup.” 

His last boot hit the floor. Dawn tolled over on the cot 
and slept like the off-duty levee-patrol that he was. 

And then Delhi was standing over him again, grunting: 

‘Better get your boots on.” 

It was daylight. The cook was frying bacon. Dawn began 
to get his boots on: 

““Crevasse?”’ 

“Not yet. L’Ours is ina bad way. Going to take us both 
to hold it.” 


His hands 


(Continued on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hurdlers 





Otto Anderson, low-hurdles champion, demonstrates the forward 
lean and how the left leg must come straight up ,and over. Note 
how the arms help balance and speed 


Are Made, 


By Teet Carle 


California to take work at Dartmouth, where he eventually 
ran 14”/, seconds for the present record. 

Two other of Cromwell’s hurdlers have gone to the Olympics, 
these being Otto Anderson and Morton Kaer, both low-hurdle 
performers. 

Last season Dean Cromwell had three “‘ wonder” hurdlers 
going over the high barriers at the same time. One was 
Leighton Dye, twice crowned national intercollegiate champion 
and A. A. U. title-holder of 1926. Another was Ronald 
Stever, who won the intercollegiates title for Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1925 by taking an unexpected third place in the high 
hurdles at Philadelphia and who later became National 
Junior A. A. U. champion, running in 15 seconds at San 
Francisco. The third was Clifton Reynolds, who last season 
broke the Pacific Coast Conference record by stepping the 
hurdles in 14.8 seconds at Palo Alto. Dye holds the Pacific 
Coast record of 14.6 seconds. 

In addition to these three high hurdlers, Dean Crom- 
well had the “‘king” of collegiate low hurdlers in his track as- 
semblage. This athlete was Kenneth Grumbles, national 
intercollegiates champion of 1925 and 1926 and National 
A. A. U. title-holder of 1926. Grumbles ran the low hurdles 
in 23.4 seconds at Boston last spring. 

So when Dean: Cromwell talks of hurdlers and hurdling 
methods he has experience in the actual training of such men 
as background upon which to base his opinions. 


N STATING that hurdlers are made and not born 
Cromwell is voicing the truth that the development ‘of a 
hurdle star probably requires more hard work than the training 
of youths for any other form of track and field athletics. Long, 
tedious work is necessary before one arrives,at the top of the 
hurdling ladder, and no boy, however well endowed by na- 
ture, can ever attain an enviable position as a hurdler without 

going through this strenuous work, Cromwell says. 
“Then you would say that any boy is 
























Four years of constant training made this position possible. 
Leighton Dye shows how a high hurdler skims the barrier. Study 
this position carefully 


IXTEEN years of track and field coaching have 
brought Dean B. Cromwell to that conclusion. 
When the famous coach at the University of 
Southern California talks about hurdling his re- 
marks carry weight. Years ago some track follower named 
ee “the Dean of Hurdle Coaches” and the title has 
stuck. 

: The years have strengthened Cromwell’s right to such recog- 
nition for they have brought to him material from which he has 
moulded such famous hurdlers as Fred Kelly, Earl Thomson, 
Leighton Dye and Kenneth Grumbles. 

The first two of these noted barrier men broke world records 
while running under the tutelage of Dean Cromwell. Fred 
Kelly was at the Olympic games at Stockholm, Sweden, as a 
freshman in 1912, where he ran the 110-meter high hurdles in 
15.1 seconds. A year later he broke the tape in a 15-second 
hurdles race. This was the first world record set by a Crom- 
well pupil. 

F our years after Kelly went from Southern California to the 
Olympics, the present holder of the world’s 120-yard-high 
hurdles record came to the Cromwell school of champions. 
Kelly was a senior and Earl Thomson but a freshman. Crom- 
well saw in Thomson the making of a runner who could take 
up hurdling where Kelly left off. That season Thomson beat 
Kelly and a field of other famous Pacific Coast hurdlers in an 
exhibition race at Palo Alto, California, in the world record 
time of 14.8 seconds. 

Few fans know that Earl Thomson’s first hurdle schooling 
was under Cromwell, and that his first record was broken 
while being directed by the Southern California coach. Bob 
Simpson, of Missouri, later ran the high hurdles in 14°/, seconds 
to break Thomson’s record and then Earl left Southern 
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capable of becoming a great hurdler if he 
works?” I asked the Southern California 
coach. 

“Absolutely not,” replied Cromwell. 
“Type is necessary to 
the making of a hurd- 
ler and unless a boy is 
tall and rangy and pos- 
sesses long legs which 
can be made supple he 
is not intended for hurd- 
ling and had better turn 
his efforts to some other 
event for which he is 
better fitted. On the 


Kenneth Grumbles, national champion a year ago, clears a 
low hurdle. The left leg is being cut down rapidly and the 
right will be snapped into line for a powerful stride 





The high hurdle. Left leg is thrust 
forward for the dip over the barrier 
while the right is just leaving the 
ground. Speed is wasted by throwing 
the left arm to the side 









Try this. Not only does the hurdler keep erect but he leans 
to the left and rotates and swings the forearm on the ground. 
Muscles can’t help but get supple under this training 


other hand, the mere possession of-such a build will never 
make a boy a hurdler. Hurdling is now at a place where 
sprinting ability is demanded nearly equal to that of the 100- 
or 220-yard sprinter.” 

“Then how can a boy who is equipped by nature with all 
the requisites of hurdling develop himself to the caliber of a 
champion?”’ I asked. 

“There are two types of hurdlers, as you know,” smiled the 
coach. ‘There’s the high hurdler and the low hurdler. The 
former races over 120 yards. Ten hurdles, three feet six inches 
high, are used. The first is 15 yards from the start, the other 
nine are set 10 yards apart, and there are 15 yards from the 
last hurdle to the finish tape. For low-hurdle competition 
the barriers are only 2 feet 6 inches high. There are also ten of 
these but they are scattered over a distance of 220 yards, there 
being 20 yards between each pair and the same distance from 
ihe start to the first obstacle and from the last barrier to the 
tape. We'll discuss these two races and their forms separately. 

“Tn running the high hurdles, the longer the legs and the 
greater the speed, the better it will be for the athlete. The 
long-legged man covers a surprisingly greater amount of 
ground. in a given time than a short-legged hurdler, for in run- 
ning the sticks the secret is wholly in stride.” 

One of the greatest secrets in correct hurdle-running, Crom- 
well told me, can be discovered by watching not the feet or the 
bodies of famous hurdlers but their heads. Strange, you may 
say, but here is the way to do it: focus your eyes on the heads 
so that the hurdles are cut off from vision; to make it more 
effective, place a cardboard in front of the face so that the 
eyes peer just over the top edge. 

Now the startling thing you will discover is that you seem 

(Concluded on page 51) 














































































im Hawks 


WAY up on the fore royal yard a wild-haired 
young Viking wrapped a gasket about the sail, 
singing at the top of his pipes. What he sang 
matters little. He sang. 

“That’s going to be a good man, Mister Reardon,” Captain 
Simpson said with relish. “I don’t often make a mistake.” 

“You may be right, sir,” the mate returned. “Young Price 
showed him once how to furl a sail, and he seems to be making 
a decent fist of it, I must say. Fine weather yet, though.” 

Reardon was an old timer. The Sophocles was a smart ship 
The first week out of port, in soldier’s weather, could hard], 
be enough to bring out the points of a man, good or ill. The 
mate had watched the skipper’s latest protégé with more 
than usual interest, because young Jim 
Hawks was different. 

Usually the skipper took a boy to sea 
with him. Usually the boys were the scrap- 
ings of the dock district. Captain Simpson 
tried to make boys into men; it was about 
all he could do. He was at sea too much 
to play missioner to the slums; but he had 
played about fifty-fifty in luck with his 
waifs that he took to sea. Some were 
junior officers now in various ships. Some 
were in jail. But for him these would only 
have been in jail sooner. Some had proved 
neither excellent nor poor. They settled 
down into just commonplace decent seamen. 
One of his waifs was now a wealthy sheep- 
man in New South Wales, and gave the 
skipper and his officers a good dinner every 
time the ship was in Sydney. One was a 
Gospel shark in a tough West Coast port. 
Half of them at least had benefited by 
kindly Captain Simpson’s benevolence. Jim 
Hawks seemed likely to eclipse the lot. 

Simpson had found the lad, cowering in a barrel in the 
docks, sharing a mouldy bone with a flea-bitten dog. The 
skipper was in haste to get aboard, after signing on the 
crew at the Shipping Office. He had to oversee the taking 
aboard of his own personal stores. He never left that to his 
steward, though he might without fear. It was just one of 
the Old Man’s whimsies. Usually he would not have paused 
at that barrel with the boy and cur. It was his custom to go 
ashore when work was done, and seek out a waif for the voyage. 
But something arrested him this time. A loafer, seeking a 
straw to clean his pipe, put his hand near the bone and the 
cur growled. Any hungry cur would growl with a bone near. 
The man kicked the cur savagely, saw Jim Hawks snatch the 
mouldy bone, and kicked it from Jim’s hand. Jim leaped 
at the man, but went down before a cruel blow. Captain 
Simpson turned the loafer by a grip on his collar, kicked him 
twice, and once more for coming up. The man recognized 
him as the skipper of the green clipper, and ran. Then the 
skipper picked up the bone, tossed it after the slinking cur, 
and peered keenly’ into the lad’s pinched face. 

“Come to my ship, laddie,” he said kindly. ‘“T’ll find you 
better than mouldy bones to eat. Did you ever want to go 
to sea?”’ 

The boy had. Somewhere far back in his mind was a 
home, parents, books, stories told at bedtime. And somehow, 
somewhere, he knew of ships, of far voyages, of the islands 
and the bays.. Simpson talked to the waif only an hour to 
find out all that could be found out. He had lived in a Home 
all his boyhood: In a Home—which was different, very 
different, to a home. He had clambered part way down a 
rain pipe; fallen the rest of the way; run, starved, eluded 
cops, and was in fine shape to give himself up and go back 
to the Home when Captain Simpson came along. Would he 
ship as deck boy aboard the clipper Sophocles, bound for 
Australia to load wool?. Would he? 

Jim Hawks could write and spell. That alone was novel. 
Simpson’s boys could not -write, as a rule, until he taught 
them. And from that first night, sailing on a midnight tide, 
Jim Hawks looked like a good bargain. Cheerful, just impu- 
dent enough and only enough to ensure himself immunity 
from . the. bullyings of third-raters, nimble as a cat, and 
willing as a good horse, he had suffered very little that first 
week. True, the weather was soldier’s weather, as the mate 
said. Breezes were true and fair, not cold. The decks were 
never wet. The sails were full of sunlight and the sea full 
of gold by day and diamonds by night. Jim could sing. 
That established him in the first sea dogwatch. He sang, 
queerly enough, a chanty known to few aboard the 
Sophocles. Though Jim wasn’t aware of it, his father had 
composed it when his father was a decent lad in a deep- 
water ship. 


Oh a long time ago the world was begun, 

Hey Ho, the wind and the rain! 

And they builded a ship for the West Coast run, 
Hey Ho, it raineth every day! 
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A great copper full of pea soup slid across the stove 


One of the mysteries about Jim Hawks was the abrupt 
change that took place in him once he had been fed, allowed 
to sleep, and the ship got to sea. The skipper was unable 
to quite fathom that. The youth had been a poor specimen, 
for all his valor in defense of the cur he shared his mutton 
bone with. Now, as he clambered down from the lofty royal 
yard there was no sign of fear or even nervousness about him. 

In the second dogwatch that same evening the lads of the 
halfdeck: brought out boxing gloves and merrily pounded each 
other. The deck leaned a bit more steeply than before, under 
the thrust of a brisk beam wind. That only added to the 
sport; for boxers need to keep their feet. 


FTER the biggest lad of ali had thumped the rest, feeling 
chesty, he took the gloves just. discarded by his last 
victim and flapped Jim Hawks on the face with them. That 
was when Captain Simpson looked on intently. Young Price, 
third mate now, but a senior boy last voyage, who had shown 
Jim how to furl a sail, edged a bit closer too. He hoped, yet 
feared. And Mr. Price uttered an unprofessional chuckle; 
Captain Simpson tried to look disinterestedly dignified; Jim 
Hawks picked up the gloves with a shy grin, stuck his fists 
into them, and held them out for somebody to tie. Then he 
waded into the big lad, and started to hammer him skill- 
fully. He was like a flicker of sunshine. Blood trickled 
from his big opponent’s stn-peeled’ nose. <A circle of 
yelling lads drew around, most of them still dabbing at red 
noses too. 
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Jim had learned somewhere to handle himself. 
And grin? All the time he grinned. No hard feelings 
about Jim. And the ship leaned a bit more. A heavy 
spray flew over the bows and drenched the yelling 
gang. Nobody noticed it. Yes, Jim did. His face 
went white. He snatched at the glove laces with his 
teeth, turned from his opponent, and quit, cold. 
Bully Rogers, grinning again, waded in and punched 
Jim regardless of his turning away. And he called 
him quitter. All the gang yelled “‘Quitter.” Another 
spray drenched them, and they ducked, laughing, tut 
yelling ‘“‘Quitter” after Jim, while the lad, whimper- 
ing, ran like a hare to the forecastle and hid under a 
bunk. 

“What do you suppose made him do that?” the 
skipper asked blankly of Mr. Price. 

“‘Plain yellow, like all dock rats!” Mr. Reardon 
put in. Mr. Price shook his head. 

The crew, from the bosun down to Useless, ordinary 
seaman, gave Jim no rest after that. Soon the ship 
drew away into the Trades, where seas ran blue and 
boisterous, crested with snowy foam, skies all blue as 
the heart of a sapphire, mottled with fleecy puffs of 
cloud. ‘Trade wind weather. And the bonita, the 
flying fish, the spouting whales, the Tropic Birds. 
The ship’s courses and headsails were dark with 
sprays half-way up. The forecastle head glistened with 
brine. And Jim never seemed to regain that early 
confidence. 

Bully Rogers rode him; and even Mr. Price let him 
do it. The skipper looked on too. The mate, Mr. 
Reardon, found unpleasant jobs for Jim; had no 
heart, showed no pity. The skipper and Price watched, 
hoping for some sign. Jim could not give it. Then 
came that awful night when rain squalls flew. Jim 
was on the lookout. Rain slashed him; sprays stung 
him. He turned his back, cowering behind the capstan. 


TALL fourmaster came storming out of the 

heart of a squall. She held starboard tack, came 
down from windward, held right of way over the 
Sophocles. And Jim was hiding his face. Mr. Reardon 
saw the danger. He aroused the ship. 

“Helm a-lee! Let-go head sheets! Let-go fore 
sheet! In spanker sheet! Jump, bullies or she’s into us!” 

The ship came into the wind, stayed, and paid off on the 
other tack. By the time the order to let-go-and-haul was 
shouted, all hands were up and working for their lives. Then 
Jim was hauled aft, to face grim Captain Simpson. 

“My lad, you’re hopeless. You'll help the steward in the 
future. I hoped to make a sailor of you,” the skipper said. 
Jim hung his head, and became a flunky. 

Jim was all right in the cabin for awhile. It was cosy and 
warm down below. The pantry sink was the worst job given 
to him; and the steward was a little elderly man with a soft 
voice and a deep respect for his job, which together made him 
just the sort of a boss for a timid protégé of the captain. 

But there came a day of wild seas. In a pampero off the 
Plate the ship took a big sea aboard that surprised the steward, 
flooding the saloon through the main-deck doors before he 
could close them. Jim was cleaning silver in the little pantry. 
The sea filled the pantry, crashed the door shut, and nearly 
drowned Jim inside. Jim would not go inside the pantry 
again. Neither steward nor skipper could make him. He 
was sent on deck again. He became a drudge for all hands, 
and Bully Rogers was permitted to rough him. 

Jim carried mess-kits for the forecastle, which was right. 
But he was made to carry for the boys, too, which was wrong. 
It gave Rogers a chance to bully beyond reason. And Jim 
was set to cleaning brasswork which had always been whitened 
on other voyages between ports. The whitening was a trick 
born of diminishing crews in clippers. Gratings, too, that 
had been stowed away before, to be taken out and scoured 
when the brass was polished; Jim scoured them daily, and 
cleaned brass with ‘brickdust and oil and ropeyarns. 

He was scouring a grating with sand and canvas in the 
waist, one morning when the hands were holystoning a bit 
of deck turned dark with sea slime Mr. Price dashed buckets 
of hissing brine among the kneeling men. He passed near 
Jim, and gave the lad a bit of kindly advice about getting the 


best results with least effort. Jim shrank from the slopping . 


bucket. Captain Simpson, on the poop above them, snapped 
angrily: 

“Leave the boy alone, Mister Price. 
bedeviled.” 

“T was—” Mr. Price stammered. 

“IT saw what you were doing. Leave him alone.” 

Yet Jim was not quite the craven he seemed. There was 
that stagnant day on the Line, when the Sophocles rolled her 
waterways full, when every piece of gear needed to be watched 
and trimmed hourly lest she jerk her spars out. Jim was at the 
galley, waiting for the half-deck dinner; and the galley stove 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


was a red-hot devil of a thousand gymnastic contortions. The 
Doctor cursed the ship; when Jim appeared he cursed him. A 
great copper full of pea soup slid across the stove, and the 
Doctor grabbed for it with a greasy swab which slipped. 
The copper hit the rail of the stove, tilted, and capsized, 
sloshing six inches of scalding liquid over the galley bricks. 
And the Doctor went down like a polled ox, still cursing, but 
cursing impartially, and soon changing to squeals of stark 
agony. Jim never hesitated. As when he fought the wharf 
loafer in defense of the cur that shared his bone, he faced him 
like a hero, so now he went into the steaming swamp, bare 
feet and legs, and hauled out the Doctor by maniac strength. 
Dropping the cook to the deck, he pitched headlong, swoon- 
ing from the agony of his boiled feet and ankles. Going 
down, his head escaped the terrific swipe aimed at it by 
Bully Rogers, impatient of waiting for his dinner. And Mr. 
Price, looking on, had been grinning while Rogers wound 
up that wallop. Why should he interfere, after the way the 
Old Man called him down. For a moment he was sorry 
Jim’s clumsiness saved him from that lusty round arm swing. 
Only when Captain Simpson ran down and found how terribly 
the Doctor was scalded, and that Jim was hurt far worse, 
did Mr. Price give himself a mental hauling over the coals 
for turning against Jim. 


T WAS many days before Jim could stand up. Before he 

was able to appear on deck the ship was making a lot of 
southing. Winds were hard, seas steep, the weather cold and 
bleak. During all that time Captain Simpson saw Jim every 
day, and the lad was moved into the halfdeck, with Rogers 
and the rest of the youngsters. And because the skipper was 
a daily visitor, Rogers behaved decently. No use in rufling 
up the Old Man, if he felt that way about a cub like Jim 
Hawks. 

But Jim watched in vain for Mr. Price to look in at him. 
That was the one thing that remained bitter in his memory; 
the sudden turning against him of the friend he needed most. 
He was a little afraid of the skipper; Mr. Reardon he respected 
as the executive officer; the second mate was colorless; neither 
good to him nor unkind. But Mr. Price had seemed just the 
sort of man Jim could follow. And Mr. Price never came to 
see him. Price, who had been so kind. 

It was one blustering night, after eight bells, when heavy 
seas fell aboard and the ship staggered under topsails, lower 
main topgallant sail, and reefed foresail, that Mr. Price care- 
fully opened the upper half of the door and leaned inside the 
halfdeck. Half the boys were on watch, the rest sleeping. 
The third mate shared the watch with Mr. Reardon; he was 
going forward to see that all gear was secure, for the night 
promised to be black and stormy. 

“Awake, Jim?” 

“Yes, sir. Who’s that?” 


“It’s me. Mr. Price. Here, catch this. Stick out your 






hand. The Old Man told me 
to keep away from you. Don’t 
say a word, laddie.” 

Blindly, all flustered, Jim 
reached out and took a bundle. 
The place was dark. Only 
when the watch was called at 
midnight would there be a 
light. But ready wits told Jim 
that inside the package was a 
soft pillow, a book of sorts, 
too; and something knobbly 
and bunchy. That was a fat 
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bunch of raisins; and Jim’s fevered blood rejoiced at the 
first, taste. 

Jim put Mr. Price back on his pedestal. Every night, until 
Jim was well, some little gift was slipped through the half- 
deck door when the lads were asleep. And afterwards, when 
Jim was about again, Mr. Price stayed his friend. Even the 
skipper made no further protest, so different was Jim when 
with the third mate. 

“Jim,” said Mr. Price on- dogwatch when seas were 
roaring and the chill of Cape Horn was near, “why are you 
scared of getting wet? I can understand fear of drowning. 
But just getting flickered with spray—you’re quite the 
makings of a man until you get wet. Why is it?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” shivered Jim. He glanced fearfully 
at the gray seas, their crests topping the high rails. “At the 
Home they used to make us learn to swim. Those as was 
scared, they chucked.in. The bigger boys ’most drowned me. 
Maybe it’s that.’ They called it the water cure. Laughed 
*cause I made funny noises, and kept on pushing me under.” 

“‘But you’re not afraid of the water, or you wouldn’t be so 
happy up aloft. You wouldn’t like the ship. You’d never 
have come to sea.” 

“T can swim, sir. They hammered that into me. But I 
don’t want to swim. Water in my face turns me cold right 
to my bones, sir.” 

Mr. Price thought for awhile. He could never forget that 
first dogwatch when Jim manfully pummeled Bully Rogers. 
But for that spray flying Rogers would have been well whipped. 
Jim had suffered ever since, was still suffering. Everybody 
with an urge to bully, fastened on Jim. And Jim was showing 
the effects, in spite of the heroic rescue of the cook. 

“Jim, I’m ‘going, to hammer out of you what the Home 
hammered in. Listen to me. From now on, for a month or 
more, the weather’]] be like this or worse. If you carry on 
as you have been going, this life will be cruel for you. You’re 
going to fight Rogers again; and you’re going to get wet; 
and you’re going to stick it out and whip himi. Understand 
me? Jim, I want you to promise me you'll stick. . If you 
don’t, I’m through with you, and all hands can do as they 
like with you.” 

Jim shivered again, and a hunted look was in his eye. But 
he avoided looking over the side, and tried to put spirit into 
his voice. 

“Tl try, sir. I ain’t afraid of him—if it wasn’t for the 
cold, water. Yes, sir, I’ll have the gloves on with him,” 
hastily, seeing the impatience in his friend’s face. 

*“Come on!” said Price, and led Jim to the halfdeck, giving 
him no time for backing out. At the door: “‘Challenge him, 
or slap his face,” the third mate said. 

The halfdeck was full of smoke. Rogers and the third 
or fourth voyagers puffed pipes when the Old Man 
could not see them. Full of smoke, the stuffy little room 
was dry, and almost warm. Jim stepped in smartly, and 
announced: 

“I’m going to fight you, Rogers!” And there was no 
squeak in his voice either. Rogers sprang down from his 
bunk, laying his pipe aside, licking his lips, reaching for Jim. 
The third mate pushed him back. 


A volley of cold spray flew over the weather rail just as Rogers 
landed a wild heavy right to Jim’s ear 
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‘*No rough-house, m’ son! Get the gloves.” 

Out on the forehatch the lads looked gleefully on while 
Bully Rogers prepared to hammer the oakum out of 
yellow Jim. The men from the forecastle came. And the 
bosun, and Chips. The Doctor peered through his gallcy 
port, willing to look on at the beating up of the lad he owed 
so much to. Mr. Reardon was all set to bawl to Price to stop 
skylarking and get to his duty; but the Old Man came up\to 
look at the weather, saw the group on the hatch, and bade 
the mate keep silent. 

“Remember what I told you, Hawks!” said Price. ‘“Time!’’ 


ULLY ROGERS had forgotten that first encounter. He 
only remembered that Jim was yellow. He made no 
pretense of boxing, but sailed in from the call of time to 
punch Hawks loose from his senses. Why Jim ever consented 
to fight him again was a mystery; the third mate must have 
threatened him; but since the fight was on, Bully Rogers was 
the lad to see it through. 

But Jim was in there with a purpose, too. In ten seconds 
from touching gloves, the fickle crowd were howling to Jim to 
knock seven bells out of Rogers; and Rogers, mentally marking 
down certain of his erstwhile toadies for future attention, was 
backing around the hatch desperately trying to see through 
a flying barrage of gloves as stinging and as inescapable as a 
swarm of hornets. 

“Fight, Rogers, or you'll fight me,’’ said Price, and Bully 
Rogers grinned through a red mask. 

“D’you think I’m trying to kiss him?” he gasped. He 
rallied, driving Jim across the hatch, and Jim gave way, side- 
stepped, and dropped Rogers with a clean, snappy left hook 
to the chin. The gang raised Bedlam. Mr. Reardon stared; 
the Old Man slapped his thigh, and permitted himself a grin. 
Mr. Price coolly started to count over Rogers; but Rogers 
was up, furious at the first count. A volley of cold spray 
flew over the weather rail, drenching all hands just as Rogers 
landed a wild, heavy right to Jim’s ear. Mr. Price looked on 
wich breathless anxiety. Jim swayed away from the punch, 
and countered hard, never minding the sprays; and the third 
mate sighed with relief; it was almost a prayer. 

Rogers looked dubious now. The gang fell silent. Jim was 
driving his man all round the hatch. Ten seconds to go in 
the round, Rogers was ready to quit. He was game enough, 
but his legs were going back on him, and a reeling ship’s deck 
is no place for fighting on unsteady pins. He made a desperate 
rush, and got Jim tight in a clinch as the ship took a heavy 
sea over the waist, filling the maindeck and washing the gang 
from the hatch. 

Jim and Rogers rolled around in the waterways, clinched. 
The cold sea revived Rogers. He stumbled to his feet; and in 
sportsmanlike fashion wanted to help Jim up, too. They 
would fight on the hatch; not in the scuppers. But Jim was 
biting at his glove laces. He whimpered. Mr. Price came to 
help him back, and he ducked and ran, heedless of everything 
and everybody. The cook cut the gloves from him, with no 

(Continued on page 60) 
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LONG, lean, streamline Pacific type 
engine slid to an easy stop over 
the cinder pits, a hundred yards 
or so from the roundhouse. From 

her right gangway dropped the overalled 

figure of her big throttleman, Michael—or as 
the Highline Division insisted—“‘Stiffinger” 

Maddy. 

But there was something peculiar about this 
engineer. He seemed to be wearing a fur 
around his neck. He was—a living one. It 
was Stiffinger’s cat. She made every run with 
him just as regular as the Northern Mail went 
out. Stiffinger carred her that way when 
walking around the yards; for in the yards 
you were apt to meet up with Sliver Connley, 
and where you saw that ten-year-old reform 
school cheater, you’d find Jocko. 

Now Jocko was the most appallingly homely 
dog that ever hit Hill City, and that was saying 
something. He had an airedale’s head, a . 
hound’s body, and a shepard’s tail—also an : 
insatiable desire to make a greasy pulp of 
Stiffinger’s cat. Thus there arose one of 
the most cordial feuds the mountains have ever 
seen. Jocko’s intended disposition of the cat 
was only matched in intensity by Stiffinger’s 
determination to make powder of Jocko’s ribs, 
and Sliver’s entirely successful efforts to make 
life miserable for the engineman while the 
chance was good. 

Stiffinger clumped over the turntable and 
went into the roundhouse. A voice hailed 
him from the shadows cast by the big moun- 
tain racers. It was the master mechanic. 

“‘Hi there, Stiffinger. Better keep a weather 
eye on the right-of-way. Isaw that hybrid bo- 
logna walking down the tracks with his keeper 
a bit ago.” 

Stiffinger snorted. “He isn’t very close. I like that hound 
so well that I can smell him when he’s within the yard’s length. 
Man! But he’s going to suffer an awful ceath some day.” 
And with that he disappeared in the direction of the locker 
rooms. The cat, yearning for a stretch, dropped lightly to 
the ground and wandered to the door. 

For once Stiffinger’s olfactory processes were not as acute 
as reputed, for not two hundred yards from the roundhouse 
could be seen a barefoot boy in faded overalls and multi- 
patched shirt. And with the boy trotted the most appallingly 
homely dog in Hill City. Then suddenly the dog stopped 
stock still, his head and ears at attention and his tail very 
straight. From the way he spun his drivers in the ballast 
trying to get traction, and the speed with which he cut down 
the tracks towards the roundhouse, it was evident that he 
had no local stops on his schedule. The boy stood still 
fora moment. He watched the rapidly retreating cloud of 
cinder dust. 

“That doggone dog!”’ he muttered, his eyes lighting up with 
anticipation. ‘I'll bet it’s old Stiffinger’s cat again.” And 
with that he lit out for the roundhouse himself. 

Sliver was right. But by the time he had run breathlessly 
across the turntable and between the wide doors of number ten 
stall it was pretty plain that it was no longer just a matter of 
Jocko and the cat. In the semi-gloom of the roundhouse, 
Sliver could hear hoarse shouts and see dim figures that moved 
fast. On the other side of a big freight-puller he heard running 
feet. Somebody was saying something about Sliver and 
Sliver’s dog. What they said made him change his direction 
and head for the bench rows by another route. 

Things were happening fast. Stiflfinger’s cat was making 
express time along the top of the tool-littered benches that 
lined the windows at the back of the roundhouse. Jocko, 
disregarding all five-minute following rules, was making a very 
spirited attempt to overtake the first section. He was very 
intent, Jocko was, and he didn’t pay the least attention to an 
oil can that whizzed out of an engine pit, or a spanner wrench 
that crashed against the brick wall and would have taken part 
of his tail with it, had not the tail been going as fast as the 
rest of him. 

The roundhouse resounded with a chorus of shouts, bellows, 
and shrill whistles. Stiffinger’s cat had both speed and sta- 
bility. With a sudden quick turn she left the bench, leaped 
to the rim of the blacksmith’s water tub, and hit the floor in 
ihe boiler-room doorway. What with too much speed, a high 
center of gravity, and a long wheelbase, Jocko failed to make 
ihe turn. He started to, but that was all. Clawing franti- 
cally, he made a banging connection witha quart can filled with 
gasoline that the fitters were using. This sailed into the air. 
The shouts and whistles suddenly gave way to a roar of warn- 
ing, as the arcing can clattered to the floor, and atomized its 
contents into the very face of a drumming blowtorch. 

There was sudden whooping puff! A fan of flame! A 
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Frantically he struggled 
with the wheel 


rapidly expanding belly of black smoke! A wave of blistering 
heat backed by a shower of spitting fire. 


——e skated across the floor in a frenzied attempt tostop. 
But the oily floor was very smooth. His shrill scream of ter- 
ror ended in a gasping choke, as the heat and smoke burned 
into his throat. The floor under him suddenly exploded into a 
sea of fire. The heat bathed around him like scalding steam. 
Gasping hoarsely for breath, he turned weakly, staggered 
a few steps and went down. Instantly the flames licked at 
his overalls and faded shirt—flames that suddenly shortened 


.and whipped with little drumming noises. A towering figure 


came rushing through the smoke, and whipped the burning 
bundle from the floor. 

Stiffinger’s aim was good. Ina mighty chaos of fire, smoke, 
and churning water, Sliver went momentarily out of sight in 
the blacksmith’s water tub. Rough hands fished him out 
amid a barrage of sand that descended from fire extinguisher 
pails wielded with much strength and great speed. 

The fire was extinguished almost as quickly as it began. 
Old Ed Coogan in the boiler house didn’t even have time to 
sound the siren—which was just as well after all, for there’d 
be enough of a row about it without that. But that didn’t end 
it. Not by a whale of a lot. For three months Sliver and 
Stiffinger were in the same room under Doc Whittier’s care. 
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The big engineer’s hands looked as if they were covered with 
white boxing gloves. Layer after layer of gauze covered the 
places where the flesh was seared- and black. Sliver'’s head 
looked as if it belonged to a snowman, so well did Whittier 
have it salted down with bandages. During those three 
months Sliver learned that Stiffinger was not the meanest man 
in the world. He wasn’t a bad sort, Stiffinger wasn’t. And 
somehow, the big engineer changed his opinions a bit too. It 
was just as he said three days after the fire. 

“You wouldn’t be a half bad one if it wasn’t for that four- 

footed flea corral out there.” But the twinkle in his eye 
sort of belied the growling tone. And besides, Sliver wasn’t 
thinking about what Stiffinger was saying . . . Jocko!... 
“‘Where is‘he?” he demanded anxiously. 
Stiffinger waved one of his boxing gloves in the direction 
of the window. “Out there in the yard. 
He’s been blowing off enough steam to 
keep the whole town awake ever since they 
brought you in.” 

Sliver did a funny little one-sided smile. 
It hurt too much to smile all over. Just 
then a prolonged wail announced the fact 
that Jocko intended to stick it out till they 
let him in, or Sliver out. 

“*When’ll they let him in?” 

“Let himin! They hadn’t better let him 
in the same room with me, or there’ll be sau- 
sage enough for the whole hospital by noon.” 


ahd they did let him in the next day. 
It took fifteen minutes to set the room 
in order after Jocko finished saying hello. 
Stiffinger smiled a sort of one-sided smile, 
too—the side away from Sliver—and the 
twinkle in his gray eyes was more pro- 
nounced. Then Jocko found a nice com- 
fortable spot under the bed and went to sleep. Sliver hung 
his head over the edge to watch him. Finally he too settled 
back into the soft bed. 

“That doggone dog . . .” he muttered sleepily from under 
his pile of bandages. 

They got along beautifully after that. Stiffinger still growled 
at the dog, but it was plain to see there was a soft spot when 
it came to the little patient beside him. He told Sliver the 
story of railroading in the mountains before the grades had 
been leveled out a bit and the kinks reduced. He told him 
how he got his name—how a ratchet on an old-fashioned 
handbrake slipped; the brake wheel spun around like a fly- 
wheel without a governor, and his own brake club whirled 
into his ribs, meeting up with his right hand in the meantime. 
They didn’t know so much about setting bones in those days. 

“Looks ‘like it’s goin’ to be a stiff finger from now on,” 
said the old company doctor, as he took the splints off and 
saw the rigid joints. And he was right. From that time on 
it was “‘Stiffinger” Maddy. 

As the days wore on and their attachment grew, Stiffinger 
even told Sliver about the dark days of which he spoke to no 
man. He told Sliver about the girl he had married from up 
Cooper Flats way. He told him about the little tow-headed 
youngster that came along. And then in a quiet, jerky voice 
he told him about the night the dispatcher forgot he had a 
second section of the westbound limited. They came together 
in the curves where the Torch River meets the canyons. For 
many years markers in the little hillside cemetery lot have 
shown the resting place of the tow-headed youngster, and the 
girl from Cooper Flats. Something salty ran down Sliver’s 
cheek and got in his mouth. He didn’t understand why he’d 
ever wanted to pester Stiflinger. 

Then the day came when Doc Whittier took the white boxing 
gloves off Stiffinger’s hands, and didn’t put them on again. 
Stiffinger was going back to his run. It was a sad day for 
Sliver. The days that followed were tough sledding indeed. 
It never did become exactly easy, waiting for the long chime 
whistle from the west that announced the Northern Mail 
asking for clearances at the interlocker. It was true that his 
mother came every day, and brought him little baskets of 
fruit and flowers she’d gathered back of the house, but Sliver 
had never known the companionship of a father, and Stiffinger 
filled his whole horizon now. He was laid up during the long 
winter of waiting, while the slow seasons changed outside the 
window, and the more doubtful changes went on under the 
bandage pile around his head. 

But it could not last forever, and one morning Doc Whittier 
chuckled quietly, as he arranged the last dressings. 

“Well, Sliver, we’re tired of having you around here. 
Don’t you think you'd better get out.” The rest of his speech 
was lost, as Sliver let out a whoop that would have put any 
Sioux war party to shame. And then, as quick as he got his 
breath, he let out another one to welcome Stiffinger just com- 
ing through the door. 

“‘For the lovva mike, Sliver. What’s the row. You'll blow 
all the packing out of that whistle unless you shut it off.” 
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“I’m goin’ home!” yelled Sliver. 

But Sliver didn’t go home. Instead he went for an indefinite 
stay with Stiffinger’s brother, Ed, station operator at the Bald 
Eagle Mine, four miles off the main line in the Pointed Rocks 
country. They were not going to take any chance on Sliver’s 
meeting up with a Hill City pugilist and undoing all the plastic 
work Whittier had put on him. Besides that, as Stiffinger 
said, ‘‘—fishin’s grand up there in Elk Creek—Ed’s a mighty 
good fellow, and—a—a—it’s all right with your—a—mother.” 

And so, the next Wednesday, Stiffinger, Sliver and Jocko 
went west on the Resorter; went in the baggage car, for rules 
said Jocko had to ride there. They got off at a place where the 
big yellow pines ranged down almost to the right-of-way. On 
the opposite side of the track the embankment dipped with 
sheer, rocky sides into the boiling waters of the Foam River. 
There was a passing track between the main track and the river, 
and sweeping off in a short curve through a break in the trees 
went the branch track to the mine, high upin the hills. Between 
the main track and the branch was a section-boss shanty, 
with a prospering garden growing alongside the branch rails. 


S THEY bumped along in the way car of a mine train, 
Sliver came to the conclusion that nowhere else in the 
world was there a mile of track with so many curves, fills, cuts 
and bridges as the Bald Eagle run had. It was a mean stretch 
of track all right. For more than three miles the little train 
squirmed and twisted its way up from the stingy floor of tbe 
gulch, and up the side of the neighboring hill. With a final 
succession of short, jerky turns that would have broken the 
back of a standard Pullman, they ran along the ridge of the 
hill. Another curve. A patter of wheels meeting switch 
points, and the snorting Consolidation engine suddenly shut off. 
“Well, here we are, Sliver,’ announced Stiffinger. ‘See 
the shaft house of the mine over there about half a mile. 
Hi— Here’s Ed.” 

For an instant Sliver stared bewildered. Which of the two 
men was Stiffinger? They looked the same, talked the same, 
and acted the same. This was luck. He’d get along all right 
with Ed. All the same it was harder than ever to say good- 
by to Stiffinger. Two weeks it would be before he would see 
him again, Stiffinger had said. But Sliver saw him before 
that, because Stiffinger did not know what was going to happen 
before those two weeks were up. 

Things were getting set for it right then. But they did not 
know thal either. It was cool enough up there in the moun- 
tains. But in the foothills the mercury was doing a jig dance 
in the upper nineties, and where the hills gave way to the 
plains, it was well over a hundred. And then, 
slowly at first, the hot winds began to blow. 
Even the high places got it. For three days 
the peaks seemed to bake. Then there was 
achange. It was still hot, but a different hot; 
a damp, humid heat. A week from the day 
Stiffinger left, Sliver awoke and saw the sun 
coming up in a sea of red. Somehow it made 
him uncomfortable. He meant to tell Ed 
about it at breakfast, but Ed did not come 
to breakfast. He was not feeling well. Sliver 
did not go fishing that morning, because the 
uncomfortable feeling had returned. So he 
went into the office and sat by Ed. The big 
operator did his work like a man who had been 
up all night. Time and again his fingers 
slipped on the little black telegraph key, caus- 
ing the man on the receiving end to break in 
impatiently for repeats. Sliver watched him 
anxiously. 

“Don’t you think I’d better get somebody, 
Mr. Maddy?” asked Sliver, nodding his head 
as if to make up the other’s mind. 

Wearily Ed raised his head. ‘No, Sliver. 
It’sall right. I’ve had this kind of thing before 
in the hot weather. It kind of knocks me out 
before I get over it, but it’ll come all right.” 
And with that his head went down on his arm. 
It was hot enough to make any man sick. 

The boiling morning passed; the stifling 
afternoon wore on. Toward dusk, Sliver 
became aware of the fact that the crickets 
were chirping very loud; a regular chorus, 
constant and shrill. He connected the noise 
with the red sun that morning, somehow, and 
again that vague, uncomfortable feeling made 
him wriggle in his seat. 

Just then the clear note of a chime whistle 
banged its clear note among the rocky crags 
of the mountains. It was the last up-bound 
train coming over the hill. The heavy Con- 
solidation came to a jarring stop opposite the 
windows. Her conductor and engineman ap- 
peared in the office. 

“Man!” exclaimed Heally, the conductor. 
“We're sure goin’ to get it when this storm 
breaks—and she’s comin’ fast.” Then he 
stopped and looked at Ed. “Say, what’s the 


matter here; you swallowed a liza —<= — 


somethin’?” 
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Ed smiled a wan smile and said, ‘I guess so; Bob. You'll 
have to leave your string on the main track to-night. Better 
block ’em so if the wind does break she won’t blow ’em down 
the hill.” 

Heally looked at Ed anxiously. “All right. I reckon these 
new handbrakes ’Il hold ’em all tight. We don’t even use 
clubs on ’em, and get ’em tighter ’n the old ones did with clubs. 
So long.” 

With a popping of exhausts, the straining of draft gear, and 
creaking of trucks, the hoppers were spotted on their night’s 
resting-place. 

Ed sank down on a little cot close to the telegraph table. 
His eyes were shut. His breath was coming in quick little 
puffs, as if he had been running a long way. Sliver went over 
by the window and sat down. With a suddenness that startled 
him the light faded out of the sky. In no time the purples went 
black. The office was dark. The switch stand lights sent long 
green streaks along the shimmering rail tops.. Everything was 
silent, except the everlasting creaking of the crickets. 

Then slowly, he became aware of other sounds. There was 
his heart, that pounded against his ribs as loud as the 
ticking of the Seth Thomas on the wall over his head. There 
was-Ed’s quick breathing. He could even hear the dim sound 
of the gongs in the mine engine room. He thought to turn 
on a light, but the noise might awaken Ed. For a long time 
he sat perfectly still. Then ever so slowly his head went down 
on the table. The ticking of the clock, Ed’s breathing, and the 
shrilling of the crickets were suddenly far away. 

He was back in Hill City; down in the yards. A big hun- 
dred-ton switch hog puffed up and down with funny, irregular 
exhausts; sometimes very loud, other times hardly audible. 
The headlight turbine hissed and chuckled instead of running 
smoothly as it usually did. Then yards and engine faded. 
The exhausts gave way to crashing thunder, the hissing steam 
was rain that beat against the windows with a force that made 
the whole building tremble. 


LIVER leaped to his feet with a startled cry as something 
brushed against his leg. Ina flash of lightning Sliver saw 
Jocko. It wasn’t a matter of making a noisenow. He waved 
his arm above his head for the light; found the cord; slipped 
his hand down its length to the switch, and turned it. The 
filament heated toa dull glow—flickered sickeningly—and went 
out altogether. Then he heard a moan. Ed was trying to 
tell him to plug in the sounder; something was on the wire. 
Sliver groped on the black table; found the plug and shoved 
it into the switch. Instantly the sounder broke into a furious 





“Don’t you think I’d better get somebody, Mr. Maddy?” 
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chatter. Whoever was sending, was sending fast; sending 
something they repeated at short intervals. Ed didn’t get 
it all, but he got enough. 

He heard the Rockford operator, thirty miles west on the 
main line, tell how the wind had set the brakes dragging on 
a string of five ore hopper cars, and how they had broken loose 
wild on the main line. He heard the dispatcher’s frantic 
calls to the section house at the mine cut-off to set a derailer 
for the wild cars. But the section house did not answer. 
Then the sounder rattled with a new tattoo. The dispatcher 
was ‘calling Ice River twenty miles east of the switch. The 
frenzied appeal to hold number twelve. Mustering all his 
strength against the wild roar of the storm and the nausea cf 
his sickness, Ed waited intently on the bobbing sounder bar. 
Then he sank back on the cot with a trembling moan. It 
was too late! Number twelve had checked out of Ice River 
four minutes ago! 

“«. . . Number twelve! . . . Too late! . . . The Northern 
Mail! . . . Stiffinger’s train!’’ he muttered again and again. 
“*. . . She’s clear against wild hopper cars!” 

Stiffinger’s train! Ed’s voice dinned in his ear above the 
constant pealing of the thunder. Sliver’s eyes were wide and 
staring. He could see those black shapes rush suddenly into 
the headlight’s beam, and drive like wild horses against num- 
ber twelve’s engine . . . Stiffinger’s engine! It couldn’t hap- 
pen! It must ol happen! Through his numbed brain came 
the idea, insistent and sharp. 

“Ed... Ed... .” he cried in the sick man’s ear. ‘“‘Why 
can’t we uncouple one of Heally’s hoppers and send it down 
the hill? t’d break through the switch at the section house, 
and wreck the Rockford cars when they came along!” 

Faintly, faintly came Fd’s uncertain reply. “No... . 
It’d wreck the... mail ...too....You...” And 
then Ed, fainted. 

Sliver shook him, but Ed didn’t respond. He turned and 
groped his way to the door. Ina trice his mind was made up. 
He’d go with the hopper car and warn the mail. He was out- 
side. The rain waved against him as though thrown from 
giant buckets. Against the flashing, flickering sky, he saw the 
towering bulk of a hopper—the last of Heally’s afternoon 
string. He felt along the leeward side and found the coupler- 
pin rod. Kicking and jerking he hung his weight on the handle. 
It came. With Jocko under one arm he clambered up the 
steel ladder to the brake platform. He pushed him over the 
car sill, and heard him scoot down the inclined plane of -the 
hopper. Then he gave his attention to the brake ratchet. 

With Stiffinger’s words in his ears about brake wheels, too 
suddenly released, he braced himself well out 
of range, and kicked savagely at the stubborn 
ratchet. But the steel dog didn’t move. Again 
he kicked, and again, till his foot smarted with 
the pain of the impact. He'd have to find 
something heavier. “Three times he struck at it 
with a piece of ore rock from alongside the 
track. The ratchet must give way! Puttirg 
his whole strength behind the blow, he brought 
the heavy rock down on the catch. There was 
a sudden screaming whir. The hoarse rattle of 
chain. He was moving! Slowly the next car 
of the train disappeared in the pumping rain. 
At first the motion was so slight he couldn’t fec1 
it. Then a jagged flash of lightning showed him 
the station building sliding past. He could feel 
a slight swaying motion now, and could hear 
the wheels beating on the switch points. The 
swaying grew as the leading trucks took the 
first lengths of the curve east of the station. 


Fee maybe half a mile the big car went 

along easily. Then the bumping and sway- 
ing became much more pronounced. A hollow 
rumbling sound mixed itself with the other 
noises. The beat of the trucks on the rail joints 
became faster, faster still, until it merged into 
one steady clatter. Wild-eyed, Sliver hugged 
the little platform, and wound his legs around 
the brake rod-for support against the lurching 
of the car. With every track length the big 
hopper gained momentum. It bounced, lurched, 
swayed crazily, as it went charging through the 
fury of the storm. Sliver was scared; scared so 
badly he could feel hot perspiration bathing 
him despite the cold drenching of the rain. 
With pounding heart he forced himself to let 
go the brake-rod long enough to turn the wheel 
in an attempt to check the speed. But the 
flying car was bucking like a wild steer now, 
and it was only at the risk of being shot off the 
platform. 

On they went. Plunging and rearing down 
the side of the hill, and into the tortuous curves 
of the gulch. From sharp curve to short tan- 
gent, and into the curve again they flew. The 
gaping steel body behind him pounded ard 
thundered, as the axles took up the end-clay 
with a vicious slew. The lightning ripped a 

. (Continued on page 46) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Pace Setter 


HE whistle blew for the half-mile, the last of the 

events between the Dowe College and Stark Col- 

lege Track Teams. Dowe had already made enough 

points to win the meet, the second time she had won 

in° two successive years, but the rooters were nevertheless 

interested in this last race. Five runners, two from Dowe, 
and three from Stark, crouched on the starting line. 

“They’re off!” yelled a rooter, as the five men sprang down 

the track at the crack of 


By Donald Gordon Stewart 


Illustrated by T. G. Richardson 


For ten years Dowe College and Stark College had fought for 
the permanent possession of a great silver cup to be awarded 
to the first college to win three track meets in succession. Each 
school had been able to win the cup two years in succession, 
even as Dowe College had just done, but neither had ever 
been able to win three times in succession. A great opportunity 
was thus placed in the hands of next year’s Track Team, and a 
real leader was needed. Evans, ever loyal to his team, and a 


getting pretty late in the season and we haven’t that second- 
place man. Where are you going to get him? I tell you,” 
Ralph said with emphasis. “‘I’d do ANYTHING to win this 
last track meet—I’d even sacrifice my chance for a record in 
the half, as I said before—but I fail to see how we can win 

without that man, and I can’t think who it might be.” 
Just then the two friends came to the corner where they 
usually separated. Coach Moore seized Ralph’s hand. “It 
means a lot to a coach to 





the starter’s gun. 

“Betcha Evans wins 
this,” suggested a Dowe 
rooter enthusiastically. 

“ Aw, who would argue 
that?”  scornfully _ re- 
turned another. “Of 
course he’ll win. It’s just 
a case of whether he 
breaks the record or not.” 

“Wonder why he al- 
ways takes it so easy in 
the first part of the race?” 
asked a third onlooker. 
“You’d think he’d work 
like everything right from 
the start, but instead he 
lets the other fellow get 
way ahead of him. Look 
at him now.” 

Evans, his lithe body 
moving easily, almost 
carelessly, was indeed run- 
ning last, not seeming to 
care where the other 
runners were, or what 
they did. 

“It’s just the way he 
likes to run the haif,” ex- 
plained one of the boys. 
“You wait until they 
reach the back stretch of 
the last lap, then he’ll 
run.” 

And so it proved. Just 
before the runners reached 
the back stretch of that 
last lap, Ralph Evans, 
the best half-miler Dowe 
or Stark had seen in years, 
was running last, even 
behind his lumbering 
team-mate Grady, whom 
no one ever expected to place in a meet. Then suddenly he 
came to life. His head assumed an alert position, his feet be- 
gan to flash as though he were running a short dash. He over- 
hauled runner after runner, and, coming at last into the 
straight-away to the tape, there was but one man ahead of 
him. His feet flew faster, as his lips pressed together in a thin 
line of effort. The Stark runner strained every muscle to 
maintain the long lead he had gained earlier in the race, but 
Evans slowly overtook him. Inch by inch, he crept closer, 
and the runners came abreast a full twenty yards from the 
tape—but Evans did not pause. He crept ahead, one yard, 
two yards, three yards—using all his strength in one supreme 
effort, crossing the finish line a full four yards in advance. 

Presently the stands ceased their cheering to hear the an- 
nouncer’s report. Did Evans break the record? For three 
years he had tried hard, each year doing better, but not quite 
good enough. 

“The half-mile run was won by Evans of Dowe College,” 
yelled the announcer. ‘‘Time, one minute, forty-eight and 
two-fifths seconds.” Cheers and groans greeted the announce- 
ment. It was better than Evans had ever done, but was still 
two-fifths of a second slower than the record set ten years 
before. 

“‘Never mind, Evans,” said Coach Moore, patting the dis- 
appointed boy on the back, “‘ you’ve got another year yet, and 
you can surely break that record.” 

Ralph smiled wanly. ‘“T’ll try again, anyhow,” he said 
determinedly, as he turned away toward the dressing-rooms. 

But if Ralph Evans had to wait another year for the honor of 
breaking a record, there was another honor which he did not 
have to wait for, one which he little expected. That night at a 
banquet his team-mates elected him Captain. The next year 
would be a hard one for the Dowe Track Team, the Coach had 
said in a speech, and they needed a Captain who would set an 

,examole of hard work to all. 





Ralph put forth his strength in a final burst. of speed, 


hard worker himself, was just the man to lead them. Amid 
many cheers, Ralph stood up to acknowledge the honor they 
had accorded him. 

“‘ Fellows,” he said, ‘‘ there is not much to say. We’ve got to 
work. If we win next year, it will mean that every man must 
put the team first. We will have to train hard, and that 
means giving up some pleasures. And it may mean that we 
will have to sacrifice our own chances for records in order to 
help the team. I want to break that half-mile record as much 
as I want anything in my life, but I’m willing to let that go in 
order to win for the team.” 


HEN he sat down, a hush fell upon all the trackmen 

present. He had voiced a real challenge for which there 
was but one reply: Every member of the team must pledge him- 
self to follow a Captain who would make such sacrifices for the 
team. And one by one the men struggled to their feet, each 
vowing to work for the team or die in the attempt to win 
that cup for the college at all cost. 

As the year went by, it became evident that the men were 
going to stick by their vows, for never in the history of Dowe 
College did a track team train more faithfully. Notwith- 
standing this, however, Captain Ralph Evans had a worried 
look on his face as the time for the great track meet approached 
the next spring. 

“T can’t see how we are going to win, Coach Moore,” he said 
one evening after practise. “We need more sure-point men.” 

Coach Moore patted the little half-miler on the back. 

“There, there, now, Ralph,” he said, “I know things look 
pretty bad, but I’ve been in worse fixes in my life than this, 
and have come out all right. Although we are pretty short of 
sure points, I figure if we can find one more sure second-place 
man, we can win.” 

Ralph turned to his companion quickly. 

““You’ve said that before, Coach,” he said, “but now it is 





have men willing to sacri- 
fice their own interests for 
the team,” he said. “I 
hope you won’t have to do 
that. You deserve that 
record and you can make 
it, too.” Then, after a 
slight pause he continued, 
“Ralph, I’ve been work- 
ing on this matter for 
months, and I think I’ve 
found the man we want. 
But I'll need your help in 
testing and training him. 
Will you come out to the 
track to-morrow, say at 
2:00, and help me?” 
Ralph wanted to know 
who the man was, but the 
coach would not tell him. 
The matter must be kept 
very quiet, or it might not 
work. Finally Ralph 
promised, and then went 
home puzzling who the 
man might be. He had 
thought he knew every 
likely man in college. 





‘Tt! next day Ralph 
appeared in running 
togs. He had not been 
there long before the coach 
appeared with Grady by 
his side. When Ralph 
saw him, his heart went to 
his boots. Surely -the 
coach was not depending 
upon Grady. For four 
years Grady had been 
Ralph’s running mate, but 
he never had been placed 
in a meet. He was long- 
legged, rangy, powerful of limb, but too big, too slow and too 
easy-going to make a good athlete. But Coach Moore had 
long had his eye on Grady. The lad was slow, to be sure, but 
he was also very strong. He had always finished a race last, 
but he never was tired, so it occurred to the coach that Grady 
was not extending himself. If he could manufacture some 
way to make Grady really try to run and run hard all the way, 
something might happen. The plan that he had to accomplish 
this was simple: get some one to act as a pace-setter, some one 
who would run beside Grady during the early part of the race 
and make Grady run fast and use that great strength of his to 
offset his slowness. To test this plan Coach Moore had asked 
Ralph to come early and act as pace-setter the first time. 

Ralph listened to Coach Moore’s explanation and agreed.to 
try the plan, but saw no hope init. The two young men knelt 
on the track for the start and the coach gave the word,‘ Go.” 
Down the cinder path they tore, Ralph clinching his teeth, 
determining to run the legs off his tall and powerful rival. 
Never before had he started a half-mile like that. Accustomed 
as he was to a slow beginning and a fast finish, he found after 
two hundred yards of running, that his legs were feeling the 
strain, and his wind was coming hard. But try as he might, 
he could not get away from Grady who was following the 
coach’s directions and staying close behind. 

Faster and faster they went, but Ralph could not gain an 
inch. One-half, three-quarters of the race was over, but still 
he was but a bare yard in the lead. Both were running more 
slowly by this time, but Ralph could hear the steady thud, 
thud of Grady’s footsteps behind him, falling in a monotonous 
regularity that maddened him. Finally they gained the home 
stretch and he could see Coach Moore ahead with watch in 
hand. Clinching his fists tightly, Ralph put forth his last 
strength in a final burst of speed and passed the coach a yard 
in advance of Grady. 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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The First Crossing of the Polar Sea 











Good-by to Spitsbergen 


By Lincoln Ellsworth 


AS a boy Lincoln Ellsworth, standing before a 
flobe map of the world, lectured his play- 
fellows on the possibility of flying to the moon. 
To get an airship that could do it was his chief 
problem. He wrote to a Senator friend asking that 
Congress give him an airship for the purpose. 
When Lincoln Ellsworth grew older he learned 
that the moon was not, as he thought, right oh 
top of the world. Looking at a painting in the 
Museum of Natural History he fell under the spell 
of the Arctic. Thus began for him the lure of the 
North Pole. In April BOYS’ LIFE Commander 
Ellsworth told of his first attempt to fly to the 
Pole—here he tells the magnificent story of how his 
two boyhood dreams came true, when in a silver air- 
ship he sailed from King’s Bay, over the Pole and 
the Polar Sea to Alaska. It is one of the most 
thrilling stories in the history of pioneering.— 
itors. 





PART II 


ET even after such an experience, as 

I described last month in Boys’ 

LiFE, when we were stranded 136 

miles from the North Pole, we had 
not had enough. Our work was not yet finished. 
Beyond—to the northward—still stretched the 
unknown. Between the Pole and Alaska lay 
what? Mystery—a mystery as luminous and 
yet as impenetrable as its own mirage—en- 
veloped an area, on the Alaska side of the Pole, 
twice that of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River. 

For our next venture we decided to try an 
airship, because Mussolini had one that ap- 
peared to fit both our needs and the size of our 
purse. 

The N. 1, rechristened Norge (meaning Nor- 





On the way to the Pole. Photographed from Commander Byrd’s 
plane 


way), for which we paid $75,000 was of semi-rigid construction, 
348 feet long. Her fuel capacity of seven tons, with which to 
run her three 250 H. P. mayback motors, gave her a range 
of 3,500 miles, or about 70 hours, at a speed of 50 miles per 
hour. Thus we were allowed a considerable margin of safety 
with which to negotiate our 2,000-mile flight, from Spitz- 
bergen to Alaska across the Polar Sea, which was estimated 
to consume something short of 50 hours. She was equipped 
with Marconi wireless, and her gas capacity of 660,000 cubic 
feet, it was previously found by experiment, was sufficient 
to enable her to remain aloft for at least one month, in which 
time, should any mishap befall the motors, favorable winds 
might drift us to the safety of some land. There were sixteen 
of us all-told in the Norge, ten of whom were sandwiched like 
sardines into the little cabin 30 feet long by 6 wide that hung, 
clinging like a cockle, underneath her bow, ready at any 
moment, so I imagined in the hurricane that later beset us 
off the Alaskan coast, to be swept off and drop crashing upon 
the Polar ice 2,000 feet beneath. For 72 long hours we 
were destined to remain standing, packed in this little cabin 
with no sleep and but one hot meal, during 31 of which we 
were so buffeted by storms that none of us knew whether or 
not we could survive. Amundsen describes the flight as “a 
joy-ride,” and so, in truth, it was, compared to our ex- 
periences of the year previous. 

After the long voyage of 5,000 miles from Italy to Spitz- 
bergen there was a delay of several days before the Norge 
was prepared to start on her journey across the Polar Sea. 
Favorable weather conditions were essential. We needed a 
clear sky with good visibility, and a favorable wind; also a 
high barometric pressure and a low temperature, These 
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Inside the “ Norge” during the flight. 
flag in the background was dropped at the Pole 











The American 





Circles show flags dropped by “Norge” (Italian, American, 
Norwegian, lowered in reverse order) 





The crew return to Seatile by boat. Seated are Amundsen, 
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last two elements influenced greatly the lifting 
capacity of the dirigible. For with each degree 
of Fahrenheit that the temperature went down, 
the airship gained 80 pounds in lifting capacity, 
which was increased by 140 pounds for each 
tenth of an inch added to the barometric 
pressure. 

The keel of the Norge looked like a flying 
storehouse when all was ready for the start at 
8:55 on the morning of May 11, 1926. The 
equipment included tents, sleeping bags, skis, 
snow-shoes for those who could not ski, rifles, 
shot-guns, ammunition, a big canvas boat and 
a hand-sledge—the finest piece of workman- 
ship I ever saw—made by Captain Oskar 
Wisting on the Maud, during her two-year 
drift off. the Siberian Coast. Two men among 
the personnel, Amundsen and Wisting, had 
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The landing at Teller, Alaska, after crossing the Arctic Sea 


the distinction of having been at the South Pole, and now 
both were en route for the North Pole. 

Provisions the same as those of our 1925 flight consisted of 
pemmican, chocolate, oat biscuits and dry milk, sufficient 
to last sixteen men two months, with a daily ration of 500 
grams for each man. 

On the walls of the cabin hung the pictures of Norway’s 
King and Queen, presented to the Fram expedition to the 
South Pole in 1910; an image of the Madonna which the Italians 
had brought with them, and a four-leaf clover given to the ship 
by Major Scott, who piloted the British airship R. 33 across 
the Atlantic. In the keel hung the flags of Norway, the United 
States and Italy, to be dropped on the North Pole. 

To four of us—Amundsen,: Riiser-Larsen, Omdal and 
myself—the first crossing of the Polar Sea was to be “‘life’s 
second great adventure.” 

There is an indefinable something about such an experience 
as traveling at such a speed so far into the unknown, where 
illusion. and reality hauntingly intermingle, that may well 
color one’s whole sentiment of existence forever, so that life 
will never seem ‘quite the same again. 


HREE hours after leaving King’s Bay found us over the 

“‘Packice.” What weather! The sun shone brilliantly 
out of a sky of pure turquoise, and the whale-like shadow 
that our airship cast beneath us trailed monotonously across 
a glittering snow-field, unbroken, save where wind and tide had 
rift the icy surface into cracks and leads of open water. Three 
white whales darted under the protecting shelf of an ice-fice, 
and polar bear, diving into the sheltering leads, sent up 
columns of spray that reflected the bright sunsiiine, frightened 

(Continued on page 45) 
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PART II 


S A happy Yankville bunch boarded the 
return bus following the surprising 
victory over New Ferris, a middle-aged 
man came running up and asked to see 

their manager. 

“Stub, that’s you!” called Jolly, and Stub 
Morgan climbed wonderingly from the bus. 

“Yes, sir?” he inquired politely. 

“You, Mr. Morgan?” asked the stranger; “the 
one who contracted this game with New Ferris?” 

“T’m the guy!” 

“Well, my name’s Peterson, faculty manager of 
athletics.” 

“Oh, is that so? I’m so pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Peterson. I guess I’ve had several letters, 
from you.” 

The Yankville squad gathered about, curiously. 

“Yes. I tried to see you at the field, but you 
boys got away a bit too quick.” 

Stub laughed. ‘Well, you see, sir, having worn 
our uniforms over here, we didn’t have to spend 
so much time in the dressing-room.” 

The faculty manager smiled at this. 

“Well, I don’t mean to detain you boys, but I 
did want the opportunity of congratulating you on 
the fine game you played.” 

Yankville players looked at one znother, obviously 
pleased, even though a trifle embarrassed. 

“Thank you,” acknowledged Stub, as fellow 
team-mates nodded. 

“We figured we had one of our best nines this 
year,” continued the faculty manager. “But you 
fellows took some of this figuring out of us.” 

“Oh, you were probably just off form to-day,” 
said Stub, modestly. ‘“‘It’s early in the season yet 
and os 

“No, we can’t dig up an alibi,” rejoined Mr. 
Peterson. ‘Our nine is composed of six veterans, 
and our defeat to-day was clean-cut as well as 
decisive. But we’re good losers and we want you 
to know that we’ll be watching Yankville’s progress 
with great interest, because we believe you boys 
have the makings of a fine team.” 

“It’s nice of you to say that, Mr. Peterson,” 
broke in Jolly. ‘We've tried mighty hard to get 
somewhere in baseball but—well—the folks back 
home don’t seem very much steamed up about us.”’ 

“We can’t seem to stir up any real interest,” ex- 
plained Stub. “‘Why, we even hated to come over 
here to play because we didn’t have any outfit to 
play in—and then we decided to just come over for the sport 
of it. We didn’t have any idea of winning. And as far as 
any: further progress is concerned, I don’t know. We’re 
going to try to get more games.” 

“You mean to say you don’t have a schedule made out?” 
inquired the faculty manager incredulously. 

“‘No, sir,” confessed Stub. “It’s not to be wondered at, 
though. When we can’t offer home games, it’s very few schools 
that want to take us on in their own towns, especially when 
we don’t have any ‘rep.’” 

The faculty manager nodded, understandingly. 

“T see. Well, boys, 1 admire your spirit. You’ve gone 
this far. Let me urge you to keep at it. You’re bound to 
pick up some games through the season, and if you play as 
well as you did against us, it shouldn’t be so Jong before you 
win the support you deserve.” 

The squad thanked Mr. Peterson warmly once more for 
his cordial words of encouragement. 

“That’s what I call mighty white,” pronounced Stub, when 
the bus had left the streets of New Ferris behind and was 
humming along on the state highway. “Mr. Peterson is a 
real sportsman. But isn’t it kind of tough that we had to 
beat New Ferris at a time when they were all set to go some- 
where? Must have been a bitter pill for them to swallow. 
I understand they were even counting on handing a defeat 
to Parkwood Tech, the Tri-State Champs, this year.” 

“Well, believe you us!” declared Jolly. “For a fine crowd 
such as they are, we’ll sure be pulling for ’em to do it!” 

‘“‘Now, now!” kidded Nick Eldred. “You know the only 
reason you'd like New Ferris to trim Parkwood is so we 
could say that we’d beaten the team that had walloped the 
Champs!” 

In answer, Jolly good-naturédly rubbed hard knuckles 
against Nick’s scalp. 

Mr. Zimmer and other prominent Yankville citizens 
refused to manifest either excitement or enthusiasm 
over the report of Yankville’s 8 to 1 victory. The game 
was looked upon merely as a minor contest between two small 
schools in which the only parties interested were those who 
had taken part. The players were questioned by members 





of the student body about the game but the interest was 


“TI don't want any fuss 
made over this,”’ said 
Mr. Zimmer 
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only momentary and lacked the organization to sustain it 
such as the sport of hockey had built up. And so, the follow- 
ing week found the squad again working out on Dobb’s 
Corner with no immediate prospects of further action. 

“Funny,” ruminated Bun. “We never got a rise from Toot 
on that collect telegram we sent him.” 

“No,” laughed Nick. “After paying for the wire Toot 
probably hasn’t had the price of a postage stamp since.” 

“Perhaps he figures we'll hear enough from him in the 
papers,” suggested Jolly. “Have you noticed, gang, that 
Toot’s leading the Southern team in batting and also that 
Southern hasn’t lost a game to date?” 

“Go on! Is he leading in batting?” asked Pat. 
vhen?” 

“Since he got four hits in four times up in the Bristol 
game,” replied Jolly. “Oh, Toot’s going like a house afire 
and no mistake!” 

“Maybe we made him mad,” grinned Bun. 

“Don’t worry,” assured Hal Ryder. “I'll bet Toot’s 
busy thinking up some way to get even. We'll get a surprise 
package from him one of these days!” 

“Tf we do, we return it unopened,” counseled Jolly. ‘He 
doesn’t explode anything on us!” 


“Since 


LOWLY, and dully forYankville, the baseball season dragged 
along. It was brightened in only three places by games, all 
with small and unimportant schools within easy distance, 
which had desired to fill open dates on their schedules. 
In each case, due to the superlative pitching of Nick Eldred, 
the “scrub” Yankville nine had obliged as a “fill-in” team by 
defeating their opponents on their own diamonds. Auburn- 
dale, first of the three, succumbed, 5 to 2; Hastings had even 
greater trouble connecting with Nick’s sizzling in-shoots and 
scored no runs against Yankville’s four; while Big Rapids 
put up the stiffest opposition, dropping a close one to the 
visitors, 2 to 1. 





you fellows didn’t give me that gilt-edged support. 
you didn’t go out and get me the runs to work on!” 


“Nick, you’re half a team in yourself,” said Jolly after 


this game. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Nick, disparagingly. “If 
And if 


“‘Didn’t have any more runs than enough this time!” re- 
minded Jolly. ‘But, boy, the way you bore down to hold the 
one run lead we did get!” 

“I’m glad this game was close,” said Bun. “It 
proves that our defense doesn’t crack when things 
are tight. The old infield was in on the grass twice, 
all set for a play at the plate and both times we 
cut the runner down just as we’d planned. The 
slightest bobble could have lost us the game.” 

“Yeah,” joshed Hal Ryder, dryly. ‘I believe 
you were the one, right after the New Ferris game, 
who told us we were good.” 

“That’s me!” retorted Bun. “Only I didn’t 
say it loud enough then. It’s too bad we can’t 
get a game with some team that amounts to some- 
thing so we can prove to the world just how good 
we are!” 

“Well, New Ferris hasn’t lost since they played 
us,” reminded Pa. “If that’s any consolation.” 

“That helps,” admitted Bun. “Gee, guys—if 
New Ferris only played Southern and could beat 
that cocky outfit then maybe we couldn’t set up a 
holler!” 

“There you go, always pipe dreaming!” censured 
Nick, giving Bun a boisterous shove. ‘‘ New Ferris 
hasn’t any more chance of playing Southern than 
we have. Southern’s out after big fry this year. Didn’t 

you see that the Mobile City papers are trying to boom 
a post-season game for Southern with Parkwood Tech? 
They’ve got Southern rated as state champions already 

. and are figuring, by matching ’em against Park- 
wood Tech. Southern may be able to claim the title over 
four states!” 

“Which would be pretty sweet for Toot, eh?” re- 
marked Hal Ryder, softly. 

‘Some lucky bird, he is!” commented Pat, in a tone 
of voice which carried a trace of envy. 

“The Green Eye,” branded Jolly, with a warning grin. 
‘Look out!” 

“‘What’s the use pretending?” spoke up Bun, irritatedly. 
“T don’t mind admitting right now that I’d like to be 
in Toot’s shoes. So would all of you. You can’t really 
do things in a small town unless it’s by a freak. If 

. there hadn’t been so few schools playing hockey we 

wouldn’t have been given a look-in. You see how much 
attention is paid to us in baseball! I’m getting sick of 
this butting of our heads up against a stone wall.” 

“Fold on, Bun,” kidded Stub. “You mustn’t let any- 
thing get your goat or you’ll have a harder time butting 
than ever!” 

The flash of humor came at a much-needed time. Bun 

grinned sheepishly as fellow team-mates looked on, amused. 

‘“‘But!” he started to say. 

“No more budting!”” commanded Stub. ‘ What’s the matter 
with Yankville, gang?” 

“She’s all right!” came the answer, Icud and strong. 


WO days later Stub was ‘ate to practice but, when 
he did arrive, he brandished a special delivery letter 
wildly. 

“What do you know, gang?” he cried. 
know?” 

“What do you know? That’s the question!’’ answered Hal 
Ryder, reflecting Stub’s excitement. ‘We know nothing, as 
usual!” 

“Seven members of the New Ferris baseball team have 
the MUMPS!” yelled Stub. “Hooray! Hooray!” 

“Why the cheers over that? You’ve got your signals 
mixed. That calls for flowers!” 

“Not in this case!” shouted Stub. “Hear ye, one and all! 
Faculty Manager Peterson, you remember the guy who 
handed us the compliments? Well, he’s written me—get this, 
gang! saying that New Ferris has had to cancel her road trip 
to Barris Academy and Parkwood Tech, this week-end, and 
asking US if we’d care to fill in the dates in her place!!!” 

For a brief instant there was an astounded silence, followed 
the next instant by a riotous clamor. 

“Holy smoke!” 

“Would we? Oh, would we?” 

“Listen!” yelled Stub. “I’m not through yet. Manager 
Peterson recommended us to these two schools and they’ve 
wired back our substitution would be acceptable. Now all 
we’ve got to do is to wire the schools direct and complete 
arrangements!” 

“Well, do that by all means!” urged Bun. 

“Do it?” raved Stub. ‘What kind of a manager do you 
guys think I am? I already DID! That’s what made me 
late to practice!” 


“What do you 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“VEA!” 

“Oh, wow! Oh, zowie!” continued Stub, rabidly. ‘What 
wouldn’t Southern give for the chance we’ve got! I guess this 
brings us into the limelight!” 

“T should say so!” exclaimed Nick. ‘A real break for us 
at last! But we’re probably one of the few schools that 
could accept as most of the schedules are filled at this time of 
the season. Let’s see—today’s Tuesday! The games are 
this Friday and Saturday! Suppose the school board will 
let us go? We'd have to leave Thursday.” 

“Sure we can go! It’s something like this that we’ve 
needed to touch things off,” insisted Stub. “‘ Principal Andrews 
has promised to get a special meeting of the board called 
for to-night and to have enough money voted us to pay 
expenses.” 

“ And to buy us uniforms!” added Tait. “We can’t make 
this trip unless we’re outfitted.” 

“That’s also being attended to,” assured Stub. “Oh, I 
haven’t forgotten anything, fellows! Don’t worry!” 

“Think of it, fellows!” cried Hal. ‘“Southern’s been trying 
to get a game with Parkwood Tech. Does it dawn on your 
corrugated brain cells that we’re placed in position where, if 
we can beat Tech we can almost force a game with Southern? 
They’d have to play us then to settle a championship claim 
instead of Parkwocd! Oh, papa! Watch that arm, Nick! 
Carry it around in a sling until game time and then throw it 


off! We’ve got to beat Parkwood Tech if it’s the last thing, 
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we do! 

“So the mumps did it!”’ repeated Pat. 

“The mumps and our defeat of New Ferris,” emphasized 
Stub. ‘Say, fellows, here’s a funny one! I'll bet this is the 
first time on record that a team ever got the swelled heads 
over a defeat!” 

The Yankville squad laughed. 

“And the swelled heads aren’t doing them any good, 
either,” expanded Hal. ‘“ But, oh, what they may do for us!” 

“Fellows,” broke in Jolly, ‘this chatter’s not getting us 
anywhere. We’ve only got two more nights of practice 
before this trip and we’ve got to make our time count. 
So let’s put in a real work-out!” 

“Good idea!”’ approved Nick. “Give all you’ve got, gang! 
It’s the old support that’s going 
to win these games, if they’re 
won!” 

“Say!” exclaimed Bun. ‘“ How’d 
it be to wire Toot? I guess maybe 
this wouldn’t almost make him 
wish he’d stuck with us this season! 
Talk about your Green Eye!” 

Which declaration only gave 
evidence of how quickly one’s view 
may be altered. But the fellow 
who had left Yankville for the big 
city and the man who had refused 
to help the team were speedily 
forgotten in the feverish preparation 
for the big events which lay just 
ahead. 


T HAD not been news to Yank- 
ville that the high school had a 
baseball team, but it was a distinct 
piece of news that this baseball team 
had been presented the opportunity 
of substituting for New Ferris in 
two such contests as those afforded 
by meeting Barris Academy and 
the renowned Parkwood Tech. 
Citizens had a new view of the 
players they had seen at one time 
or another chasing flies or batting 
balls around Dobb’s Corner. Where 
none had been ready to admit that 
the boys could play anything exceed- 
ingly well but hockey, now a 
steadily increasing number, as this 
. Piece of news became widely broad- 
cast, were ready to grant that the 
ability of this team had no doubt 
been greatly underestimated. And 
anxious, eager inquiries began to be 
made. “What can we do for the 
boys?” “Team need any help?” 
“Why didn’t you fellows come to 
us before?” “So you’re going to 
play Parkwood Tech, eh? Well, 
come home with the bacon. You 
know Yankville always gets what 
she goes after!” 

Oh, the irony of all this! When 
the fellows remembered how they 
had struggled in an’ effort to gain 
some response or recognition and 
yet not put themselves in the 
Position of begging for aid. And 
now that the ice had been broken, 
everybody wanted to jump in. 


““To him who hath shall be 
1928 








given!’”’ quoted Stub. ‘And, believe me, fellows, nothing 
truer was ever said. When we didn’t have anything 
or, at least, when nobody thought we had anything, we 
didn’t get a rise from anybody. But now, look at 
them fall over themselves because they’ve suddenly dis- 
covered we’ve got something! I suppose it all amounts 
to this: if folks think you’re worth while doing some- 
thing for, then they'll get -behind you. ‘After- all, who's 
got a right to expect any» more? And then again, to 
use another bromide, ‘all’s well that ends well,’ which is the 
same as saying ‘I don’t hear any of you guys kicking-now!’” 

That afternoon a telephone call summoned Jolly to Mr. 
Zimmer’s office. 

“Hello, Jolly?” 

“Hello, Mr. Zimmer?” 

“This is Mr. Zimmer.” 

“Ves?” 

“I—I just wanted to say that, if you fellows need me, 
T’ll be glad to help.” 

There was the sound of a gasp as Jolly, completely taken 
back, tried to adjust himself.to this new situation which 
confronted him. 

“‘Why—why-sure, Mr. Zimmer, we want you! I should 
say we do need you!” 

“All right. Now, just what can I do?” 

“Well—there’s really a number of things, if you don’t 
mind. We’ve only one more day of practice and someone 
who knows the game inside and out ought to look us over. 
If you could sort of take charge?” 

“T’ll be there. What time?” 

“‘Why, Principal Andrews is.dismissing us from. classes to- 
mofrow afternoon so we'll be. out around two o’clock at 
Dobb’s Corner.” 

‘ “I’m sorry. I couldn’t get my field in readiness soon 
enough, but I’ll have it made over into a baseball diamond 
by next week.” 

““Mr. Zimmer, you’re a—a peach!” 

“‘None of that now! I don’t want any fuss made over this, 
understand?” 

‘““No, sir! I mean—yes, sir! But I do want to thank you 
and all the fellows will sure appreciate——” 
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But a look from Mr. Zimmer told Jolly that further talk 
was unnecessary, so he made a hasty retreat. 


T= next morning, before school, Jolly gathered the squad 

together and gave them the latest piece of startling, yet 
exhilarating news. There were some team members, however, 
who did not react so warmly to the idea of Mr. Zimmer’s 
proffered help. 

“We've gotten along so far without him!”’ protested Hal 
Ryder. ‘And it looks to me like Mr. Zimmer is p aying a 
crafty game for community honors. As long as he figured 
we couldn’t get anywhere he turned his nose up at us. Now, 
when it looks like we’re going to get somewhere without him, 
he’s sticking his nose in so that we can’t take the credit. If 
I’d been you, Jolly, I’d have given him a cold turndown. 
We don’t need Mr. Zimmer half as much as we thought we 
did!” 

““Now see here!” rejoined Jolly. “Let’s keep track of our 
own noses in this thing. We don’t want to cut our noses off 
to spite our faces. Mr. Zimmer can bea real help. And we’d 
be worse than foolish not to accept his offer now that he’s 
seen fit to make it!” 

“Things are sure working out now,” declared Jolly. “Which 
shows the value of sticking even when everything looks 
against you. Mr. Zimmer’s going to do what he can to whip 
us into shape and he’ll probably make the trip with us. What 
more could we ask?” 

“Nothing,” put in Bun. “But a game with Southern!” 

Henry Zimmer, true to his promise, was at Dobb’s Corner, 
ready to take command of the squad, when the boys ar- 
rived. He had driven over in his car, parking the machine 
at a safe distance from possible batted balls. A crowd of 
townspeople was also on hand to watch the workout and the 
public practice grounds became even more cramped for 
room as spectators lined the sidewalk across the street which 
had comprised part of Jolly’s outfield section. 

The players, sixteen selected members of the squad, ap- 
peared wearing new uniforms which had been ordered from 
Mobile City and rushed to Yankville in charge of a clerk from 
the National Sporting Goods:Company. The suits were 
gray with a blue stripe down the sleeves and trouser legs 
as well as two blue bands around 
the hose. 

“Look out, you'll get your 
clothes dirty!” guyed a spectator 
as it was seen that some of the 
players appeared self-conscious in 
their new attire. 

“That’s what we want to do!” 
replied Hal Ryder, deliberately 
sliding across a muddy plot. “Do 
you think we want to be taken for 
a team of rookies?” 


T THE end of half an hour of 
practice Mr. Zimmer began 
making specific suggestions calcul- 
ated to improve individual play. 
These suggestions. were acted upon, 
at first, silently and somewhat re- 
luctantly. He spent fifteen minutes 
showing. Stub Morgan how to get 
the ball away sooner on pegs from 
behind the plate to the different 
bases. But the practice session 
continued until dusk had closed in 
and lights had come on in different 
buildings surrounding the corner lot. 
But, when “Coach” Zimmer finally 
called a halt, every fellow on the 
squad had been given individual 
attention and was forced to admit 
that he had learned more real base- 
ball in the time spent than in his 
entire life before. . And to think that 
each had felt a bit rebellious toward 
being helped by him! 

“You’ve got the stuff,” Mr. 
Zimmer told them. “I’m just trying 
to bring more of it out.” 

And after Yankville’s coal dealer 
had left the squad members to them- 
selves, a hum of comment went the 
rounds. 

“Does he know baseball?” 

“Say, I thought we were good 
before . . . but now I know how 
dumb we were. It’s a good thing 
he took a crack at us before we 
stacked up against some real 
opposition!” 

““We’re so per cent. better right 
now than we were and with Mr. 
Zimmer sitting on the bench to 
coach us we’re going to be a mighty 
hard team to beat!” 

To which Hal Ryder added 








The runner came in on a wild pitch 


sportively, /“Yes, and if there’s 
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anything in the saying that a uniform makes a fellow feel like 
fighting, Barris Academy and Parkwood Tech are in for a 
battle!” 


H* RYDER’S prediction proved correct, although it is to 

be doubted how much credit was due the uniforms. 
Coach Zimmer, in laying out Yankville’s plan of attack, de- 
clared that Nick Eldred could hardly be expected to pitch 
games on successive days. So Nate Walker, who had tried 
out for pitcher and whom Jolly had retained as a substitute 
was elected to start the Barris Academy game. 

“If absolutely necessary we'll call on 
Nick in the late innings,” said Mr. 
Zimmer. “But you fellows go out after 
that Barris pitcher and get Nate a lead 
that he can hold through the game so 
as to save Nick for the Jittle skirmish with 
Parkwood Tech!” 

Yankville tried to produce as ordered, 
but Barris Academy got the jump, leap- 
ing away to a two-run lead in the first 
inuing, due largely to Nate Walker’s 
nervousness under fire. Nate settled 
down thereafter and pitched good ball 
for three innings. At the start of the 
fifth Hal Ryder, first up, tripled. Jolly’s 
sacrifice fly brought him in with Yank- 
ville’s first run. This touched off a 
batting rally which drove the Barris 
Academy pitcher from the mound and 
scored five runs before the third man 
could be put out. 

“There’s your lead, Nate,” said Coach 
Zimmer. “Hang onto it!” 

But Barris Academy, pecking away, 
added a run in the sixth and in theseventh 
innings to bring the score up to 5 to 4. 
Only Stub Morgan’s lightning-like throw 
to third which caught a Barris runner off 

. base prevented the score from being tied. 
It was evident that Nate, hurling a heroic 
game, considering it to be his first of the 
season, was weakening. Even so, Coach 
Zimmer elected to finish with Nate if 
possible. 

“Some more runs, fellows!’ ordered 
Yankville’s coach. And the players, 
realizing the fight that Nate was making 
as well as the vaiue of holding Nick fresh 
for the morrow’s important clash, went 
out and brought in two more runs. 

Yankville, 7; Barris Academy, 4. 

Encouraged, Nate turned Barris back 
in their half of the eighth, but the Academy 
came at him savagely in their last time 
at bats. A single, a base on balls and an 
infield hit filled the bases with none out. 
Nate looked his distress. Coach Zimmer 
touched Nick on the shoulder, he arose 
and slipped off his sweater. A substitute 
ran out with him to help Nick warm up. 

With the count two balls and a strike on 
the batter, Nate let loose a wild pitch and 
the runner from third came dancing 
gleefully across the plate. Mr. Zimmer 
immediately sent Nick in. 

“T—I’m sorry,” gasped Nate, as he 
dropped upon the bench, “‘I—I tried—” 

“Tt’s all right,”’ reassured Mr. Zimmer, with a friendly pat. 
“You’ve more than done your part. This game’s in the 
bag!” 

And so it proved, for Nick, taking up the pitching burden 
with three balls and a strike on the batter, forced the hitter 
to foul out to Hal Ryder at first, and annihilated Barris’s 
hopes by fanning the next two batters, leaving the two runners 
on bases stranded. 

“Fine work!” complimented Mr. Zimmer. 
Parkwood! We’re coming!” 

For a so-called practice game between two tough contests, 
Parkwood Tech had not exactly counted on running into op- 
position such as the brand indicated when the score arrived 
on the Barris Academy-Yankville meeting. Parkwood Tech 
had never heard of Yankville in baseball prior to New Ferris 
recommending the nine by reporting that this team had 
trimmed her soundly and was possessed of open dates which 
might enable the school to fill the engagement on short notice. 
But now, the 7 to 5 victory over Barris caused Parkwood to sit 
up and take notice. 

Coach Zimmer had his Yankville team on the Parkwood 
Tech diamond an hour and a half before game time to 
thoroughly familiarize the players with the field. Then he 
took them back into the fine Parkwood clubhouse and told 
them to take it easy as he outlined the style of play he wished 
them to follow. 

“We've got every psychological advantage,” he said in part. 
‘* And, in addition, we’re fortunate in having Nick Eldred who, 
as a pitcher, is about the best high-school product I’ve seen. 
So don’t any of you fellows be nursing the idea that you’re 


“Look out, 


going up against a stronger team or are playing under handi- 
caps. Remember—you’re not playing the title—Tri-State 
Champs. You're playing a nine that, so far as you’re con- 
cerned, is going to have to prove its reputation. And I’m 
telling you right now that if you don’t beat Parkwood Tech 
I’m not only going to be disappointed, I’m going to be mightily 
surprised!” 

How thoroughly Henry Zimmer knew his players! In these 
few words he stripped them of awe for a big opponent and put 
them in much the same carefree mood they assumed while 
meeting New Ferris. Yankville made a lark of the game and, 


Hiking Time 


By Sherman Ripley 


Hiking time is here again, the maple keys are falling; 
This is the glorious season when the out-of-doors is calling. 


Now get the good old rucksack out, unpack the little tent, 
And off in forest aisles we’ll scout on exploration bent. 


I want to feel my moccasins on velvet beds of moss, 
And tread where nature’s trail begins, and man-trails never cross. 


Where little furred and feathered folk in leafy coverts hide, 
And where the campfire’s dusky smoke blends with the e’entide. 


I want to breathe that smoke once more, and follow nature signs, 
Enjoy the mountain torrent’s roar, the silence of the pines. 


For hiking time is here again, the maple keys are falling; 
This is the glorious season when the out-of-doors is calling 





to the great consternation of Parkwood, romped off with 
victory by the score of 6 to 2. Nick Eldred was his usual air- 
tight self, permitting but seven hits and keeping them well 
scattered, while his team-mates, out for a merry killing, 
collected an even dozen safeties, one of them Jolly’s second 
home run of the season. 

“And now if Southern doesn’t give us a game,” raved Hal 
Ryder, when the full significance of this triumph had dawned, 
“‘we’ll blow the top off Mobile City’s courthouse.” 

“The thing to do is to see Mayor Smith,” suggested Bun. 
“Now that we’ve got something to point to, he was so nice to 
us regarding that deciding hockey game. I'll bet he’d use his 
influence.” 

“T don’t think you fellows need to worry,” smiled Mr. 
Zimmer. ‘You'll have teams from all four states trying 
to match you now. I shouldn’t be surprised if there were tele- 
grams awaiting your manager back home right this minute!” 

“Let’s see,” calculated Jolly. ‘‘We get a train out of here 
at five-forty-five which gets us into Mobile City at nine- 
thirty. We’ve a two-hour lay-over there. Say, gang, maybe 
we can get in touch with Toot!” 

“Great! Call him up from the station. Get him out of bed. 
Kid him about his ball team.” 

“I’ve a better idea!” cried Hal. 

“Spill it!” 

“‘Have a sign made or a banner and”—Yankville’s first sack- 
er gave a wary glance at Mr. Zimmer—‘‘ well, maybe it’s not 
so good after all,” he concluded. But Hal was observed, a 
moment later, in earnest conversation with Bun and Jolly— 
and fellow team-mates, with wise nods, intimated that they 
knew “something was up.” 


“A corker!” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


When Mobile City was reached this trio left the station at 
once with the word that they would be back. They refused to 
answer all inquiries except to say that, when they returned, 
they would phone Toot. 

“Don’t call Toot till we get back,” Jolly urged, “because 
we’ll probably have something important to tell him!” 

It was ten minutes to time for the train which would carry 
the conquering heroes on the last lap of their homeward journey 
when three tired but jubilant members rejoined comrades 
who had become concerned over their absence. 

“Where the dickens have you fellows been?’ demanded 
Nick. 

“Come with us to the phone booth,” 
gasped Jolly. ‘“‘We’ve just time!” 

A wondering squad followed. Mr. 
Zimmer, seated in the waiting-room, re- 
fused to be drawn after. 

“Tll watch the baggage,’ 
unteered. 

Jolly, dropping a nickel in the phone 
box, left the door of the booth open so that 
all, crowding around, could hear his con- 
versation. The Yankville captain glanced 
at his watch as he gave the Hadley’s 
phone number. 

“‘Eleven-twenty,” he said, gleefully. 
“Toot sure ought to be in bed by now. 
Ihope heis!” There was a wait of at least 
two minutes. ‘“They’re ringing ’em,” 
Jolly announced. ‘‘Toot’s in bed all 
right. They all are unless, that is, 
they’re out!” 

“Better watch your time,” advised 
Bun. ‘Or we'll all miss the train in which 
case the joke will be on us!” 

“Hello!” called Jolly. ‘Hello, this Mr. 
Hadley? Toot there? Yeah, this is 
someone from the old home _ town! 
Jolly speaking! Fine, thanks! Awful 
sorry to get you out of bed!” 

“Oh, what a whopper!” joshed Hal. 
““ Now let me tell one!” 

“Sure! I couldn’t go through the city 
without—Oh, you heard of it already!” 
Jolly stuck his head out of the booth and 
put his hand over the mouthpiece. ‘‘ What 
do you know, gang, Mr. Hadley’s got the 
news of our beating Parkwood!” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake have him put 
Toot on!” reminded Bun. “Time’s fugit- 
ing, man! It’s fugiting like thunder!” 

Jolly got back on the phone. 

“Thanks very much!” he called over 
the wire. “Yes, yes, but I say, Mr. 
Hadley, I’m just about to catch a train 
and if I could just say hello to Toot. 
Remember you? Sure!” Jolly stuck his 
head from the booth once more. ‘‘He’s 
putting Toot on!” 

“‘Five minutes before train time!” an- 
nounced Hal. “I hope Toot’s not 
upstairs asleep yet or—” 

“You’re crazy. They live in an 
apartment. They don’t even have a 
basement!” 

“Hello! Toot? Well, how’s the boy? 
Great! Yeah, they’re all here—want to 
be remembered! Like to put ’em all on but we haven’t time. 
Say, Toot, you weren’t over at school earlier this evening, were 
you? Oh, I didn’t know. There’s something going on there 
about every night, isn’t there?” Jolly winked at those packed 
at the entrance to the booth. ‘No particular reason. I was 
just wondering. Well, when are you going to be getting over to 
Yankville—when we take your teamon? That’s right! Looks 
to us like you’ve got to have your fare paid before you’ll come 
back! Aw, no, I was just kidding!” 

Jolly, you'll have to cut it. Two minutes!” - 

“Say, Toot—it’s train time. Listen, you old warhorse! 
When you get up in the morning, do us a favor, will you? Take 
a walk down past Southern High and see if you notice anything 
out of place. Naw, I’m not telling you a thing! Use your eyes, 
man! And if you find anything, write us and tell us what 
you’re going to do about it, will you? Bye, bye!” 

Jolly banged up the receiver as team-mates rushed to the 
waiting-room to seize their baggage. The gates were closing 
as the squad pushed through and the train official advised 
them to board the rear coach as all other platforms were shut. 

““Whew!”’ gasped Mr. Zimmer, when the gang, after troop- 
ing through three coaches with the train under way, had 
finally found seats. “I’m no good on the bases any more. I 
almost had to slide for this train to make it!” 

Dropping their luggage, team members turned excitedly 
upon Hal, Bun and Jolly. 

“Come on, you guys! Don’t keep us in suspense any longer! 
What did you pull off on Toot? demanded Nick.” 

“You tell em, Hal,” urged Jolly. ‘It was your idea!” 

Hal Ryder grinned. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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What Kind of College Is Best? 


AST spring, in the gymnasium locker-room of an 
Eastern high school, a group of seniors were 
discussing colleges. Mostly the sentiment 
favored the big universities of the region with 

which they were best acquainted—Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth, and the different city 
colleges of New York. But the talk was more “choosy” 

than it would have been a generation ago; these boys 

talked also of Stanford on the Pacific Coast, and the University 
of Washington, that has sent winning crews to compete on the 
Hudson. Automobiles and airplanes, telegraph, telephone and 
radio have brought the whole country closer together than it 
used to be, and they spoke familiarly of the universities of 
Wisconsin and other places that their fathers at the same age 
had probably never even heard of. 

Presently one of the fellows, who had not taken much part 
in the volleys of enthusiasm for this big college or that, put 
in a question: 

“What I want to know is,” he announced, “who can tell 
me about these places where you study half the time and work 
on a regular job the other half. Are there any of them around 
here?” 

But none of them could tell him. 

“Never heard of such a thing,” 

“You’re crazy,” said another. 

“Study half the time and play the other half, you poor 
nut,” corrected a third. 

Only one fellow in the entire group had anything definite 
to offer. 

“T think,” he suggested doubtfully, “‘they’re called ‘Co- 
operative Colleges.’ Seems to me I’ve heard 
about one in Ohio.” 

In these articles you’ve had a chance to find out 
something about the great State universities, small 
private colleges, big private colleges, and technical 
schools. But the newest kind of college, that most 
fellows don’t even yet know much of anything 
about, I’ve kept until the last.. The story of what 
have come to be called the “cooperative” colleges 
begins about fifty years ago, down in the Kentucky 
mountains, with a one-armed carpenter. 

This carpenter was a good workman, and intelli- 
gent. Having to get along with only one arm, or 
successfully overcoming any other serious obstacle 
like that, is pretty apt to make a man resourceful. 
But he had never received much education. 

Since there were a lot ef things he could not very 
well do alone, he had to have help. That was how 
he came to get hold of a boy who had just turned 
scout age—although, of course, there were no Boy 
Scouts in existence at that time. 

This boy’s name was Herman Schneider. He had 


said one. 
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V. The Cooperative Colleges 
By Myron M. Stearns 


Decorations by Enos B. Comstock 





This is the last discussion on types of colleges 
by Mr. Stearns. The first on State Universities, 
the second about the Small College, the third 
about the Technical Institutes, and the 
fourth about the Big Private Colleges appeared 
in the January, February, March and April 
issues respectively.—The Editors. 











left school to help support his mother, who was a widow. 
To-day he is the Dean of a great engineering school—the first 
of the cooperative colleges. But what he has come to be, 
and the new kind of college that he has devised, trace back 
to those early days in the Kentucky hills. 





Main Building, Antioch College 


“‘T learned more from that one-armed boss of mine,” 
Dean Schneider told me, ‘“‘than I ever had at school. 
He showed me the reason for an education. He made 
me want to learn.” 

That was because the carpenter’s understanding and 
ability had reached a point ahead of his own school- 
ing. With Herman he would puzzle out the difficult 
blue-prints that he had to work with. 

“If I had it to do over again,” he told the boy, “‘I’d go to 
school more and learn how to read them blue-prints. Then 
I could be a contractor instead of just a carpenter. Herman, 
if you can make it, you want to go on with school.” 


a then and there the first experiment in cooperative 
education started. Herman Schneider had to keep on 
wich the carpenter work to earn his living and help support his 
‘mother; but he also, whenever he found time and opportunity 
for it, began to go on with his schooling—studying an hour 
here and learning a lesson there, and perhaps getting in a whole 
term of regular school every year or so. That is more or less 
the way Abraham Lincoln studied. When you come right 
down to it, it’s one of the great secrets of a real education— 
learning something, and then applying it in actual work, 
learning some more, and then applying that. Study, and then 
do something with what you have learned; study some more, 
and then do something with that. 

In the course of the next few years, Herman Schneider 
came along pretty well; still earning his living and con- 
tributing to the support of the family, he finally got 
through his college preparatory work and passed the 
entrance examinations of Lehigh University. 

Then he went to college. He had to change his 
work and give up his job, because Lehigh was some 
distance from his home, but by this time he was 
quite confident of his ability to earn his own way. 
The work he had done with his former boss, the one- 
armed carpenter, drew him naturally toward build- 
ing; he found a place in an architect’s office, working 
on, and then drawing, the very blue-prints that 
had been so hard to follow only a few years before. 
Each morning and afternoon he would attend his 
various college courses and do his studying; evenings, 
and week-ends, he put in at the architect’s office, 
earning his living. 

When he graduated, he took a full-time job in 
the same office where he had already been doing 
part-time work, and in a little while was taken 
into the firm as a partner. 

Presently, keeping up his interest in the college, 
he began lecturing at Lehigh. And from time to 
time he wondered how he could make the work in 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Gib the Goolable 


*VE JUST decided that I am right and the rest of the 
world is wrong. At least that part of it which lives 
at the Corners, and more especially such of it as has 
the same rooftree as I have. Chiefly that means Dad. 

Let me introduce you first to the Corners, and then you 
can meet Dad and learn our reasons for being here. In the 
exact center of the known world, particularly the U. S., is 
a long, straight road that cuts at right angles across a wide, 
winding, gravel highway, dividing into four equal parts 
what was once a slab-sided building. Four stores it is now; 
a grocery and notions store, a notions and grocery store, a 
soft drinks and grocery store and a notions and soft drinks 
store. 

Back of the northeast building is a long, low, rambling 
structure, a one-time blacksmith shop which has grown up 
and now calls itself a garage. Beside the southwest corner 
is another rambling building, a garage which has gone to 
seed and now serves for Saturday night country dances. 
Down the winding road stands a consolidated schoolhouse, 
now happily vacationing. Down the straight road is a little 
cluster of houses, a dozen in all. At the top of the hill is a big 
brick house, the only one in the township—we live there. 

And now it’s time to meet Dad. 

I was just slipping around the corner of the smoke-house, 
still hidden from the kitchen window by the grapevine that 
made the windmill framework look like a summer-house, 
when I heard mother’s gentle voice: “I do wish, Kenton, 
that you wouldn’t let Gibson hang around the Corners so 
much. He sees more of old Tim than he does of me.” 

“Tim won’t hurt him any.” 

“Nor do him any good. 
pirate—” 

“‘He’s a picturesque old sinner. If I can just get him down 
on paper I’m a made writer.” 

“T just love him in your stories, but he’s pretty strong meat 
in real life. And Gibson is so impressionable——” 

“Tim has a better word than that for it. He was telling 
me where Gib had been yesterday when he came in so fagged 
out and didn’t want to talk about it. Frank Harper dragged 
him five miles through bush and brambles to see a wolf den 
that never was except in poor old Frank’s cracked mind— 
he finally told Gib that the mother wolf must have seen 
them coming and had pulled the hole in after her. ‘And the 
kid took it all in,’ whooped Tim. er 


His language would shame a 


‘He sure is goolable! 
“Well, for a city boy, who’s read so much, and traveled as 

much as he has in his fifteen years, he surely is gullible——” 
“Don’t try to improve on Tim, my dear—Gib the Gool- 

able!” and he laughed so 

hard that the red was still in 

my face when I slipped into 

the house five minutes later. 

I wouldn’t have gone in if 
then, but the telephone rang, } 
and I heard Dad say, “T'll 
tell him as soon as he comes in, 
Tim,” and I knew that I was 
wanted. 

“Why, here’s the young wolf 
hunter now,” exclaimed Dad, 
as he turned from the phone. 
“Tim called up to see if you’d 
tend store for him a couple 
hours. He wants to go scalp- 
hunting.” 

“Tm not that 
I sputtered: 

“No, Tim was the gullible 
one this time,” chuckled Dad. 
“Chalk Cummins traded him 
an almost new balloon tire 
this morning for a load of 
groceries, the tire to be brought 
over right away. Chalk didn’t 
come back, so Tim telepHoned. 
‘But I can’t get the tire till 
after dark,’ says Chalk.” 

“T suppose Tim told you 
that over the telephone!” 
sniffed mother. 

“This is Sugarmill township, 
my dear! Lunch ready, 
Mother? Tim wants to get 
over to Chalk’s before they 
eat up all the groceries!” 

Of course mother and I 
thought it was just one of 
Dad’s yarns; he sometimes 
















‘goolable!’” 


By George N. Madison 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


forgets that he isn’t writing for publication. But when I 
got back to Tim, he told me the whole story, just as Dad 
had repeated it. 

“The worst of it is,” concluded Tim. “I’m just a wee 
mite afraid he was figurin’ on liftin’ one of my own tires. 
Clint’s got my car out with the threshing crew, and they’ll 
just about be at the Newgard place, next to Chalk’s, to-night.” 

“Then how you going to get over to Chalk’s? Walk?” 

“With Rollie in the bread truck. And I'll bring my car 
back with me. Don’t forget now, gas and oil is cash. You 
can credit anybody for groceries if they’re not on the list 
back of the door. When Frank Harper comes, tell him to call 
home. And give Pliny Weaver a bar of P & G—Mis’ Weaver 
called and said she’d wash tomorrow. Remember that the 
gas measures short, so give an extra squirt—to anybody but 
tourists.” 


? 


WAS alone for nearly half an hour. Then Frank Harper 

came in, to wheeze asthmatically and mop his round red 
face and still redder bald dome with the red bandanna he 
was never without. 

“Did you ask yore paw about that tree down on the p’int?” 
he demanded. “They tell me he’s a college man—he oughta 
know all about trees.” 

Andy Stiles had come across from the garage, the sun 
had finally reached his bench, and he plumped down 
beside Frank. ‘What tree’s that?” he asked, with a huge 
wink for me. 

“Well, sir,” and Frank snapped his suspenders importantly 
over his roly-poly tummy that seemed to extend to his shoul- 
ders, “‘you’ve lived yereabouts all yore life, Stiles, an’ yore 
nose is all that keeps yore eyes f’um gittin’ tangled up, but I 
betcha you never see one like it. Old Frank sees things 
tain’t ever’body sees. It’s got leaves like a pa’mleaf fan, 
on’y not so big. The fruit’s shaped like a orange, big’s a 
plum, mebbe, but it ain’t no seeds. One half’s plumb green, 
an’ the other half is red as beef-blood, an’ no matter which 
way you look at ’um, they’s jes’ that-away—half red and half 
green. What’d yore paw say, huh, Bud? Did he know what 
it was?” 

“Why—why—” and I looked away from Andy, who was 
grinning broadly, “he called it a figment.”” Adding, so Andy 
could hear. “A figment of the imagination.” 

“Say,” drawled Andy, “hez the tree got kinda thick leaves, 
fuzzy on one side like mullein, an’ waxy on t’other?” 

“cc Yup!” 

“T never seed one,”’ nodded Andy, “but I can tell you what 
’tis. You know what a paw-paw is; well, this is the 
female paw-paw. Maw-paw, some folks calls it, Injuns 
use to call it squaw-paw. I'll tell you something, 
Frank, I wouldn’t tell ever’body. If ever you find a 
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Then he threw back his head. 


go 


squawp, that’s what they call the fruit, that’s red all over or 
green all over, you send it to the U. S. Agerculture Depart- 
munt, and they’ll present you with a thousan’ dollars. Whar 
*bouts is this tree, Frankie?” 

“Huh! I ain’t givin’ away no thousan’ dollars! I’m goin’ 
there atter dark an’ wait for daylight; them green ones never 
shows ’less the dew’s on ’em. An’ I don’t want to ketch 
nobody follerin’ me!” 

Andy and I had to slip away to give the chuckles a chance 
to escape without choking us. I stepped back into what 
Tim called his “store.” Undoubtedly it had been that once, 
but just now the shelves were adorned mostly with empty 
spaces. If an item moved slowly, Tim refused to restock it, 
and if it sold too fast, “no use gettin’ any more,” Tim de- 
cided. “TI can’t keep a supply nohow.” He kept only one 
brand of each staple—“‘it’s all just finicky notion, this thinkin’ 
one kind’s better’n another. Coffee’s coffee, an’ cheese are 
cheese. Of course, tobacco’s different.” 

I could hear old Frank’s thin cackle from outside, so I 
knew a possible customer had arrived. I stepped behind the 
counter as the screen door creaked open and Pliny Weaver 
hobbled in. He was a weazened, bent old man, one leg shorter 
than the other. His disposition seemed a bit short-sided too. 

“Tim told me he’d got in some extry-fat side meat,” he 
began. 

“Side meat—what’s that?” 

“For hen’s sake, where was you raised, boy, that you don’t 
know side meat. Mebbe you call it bacon. Gimme a hunk 
off the thick end.” 

“Your wife said to bring home some sozp, going to wash 
to-morrow.” 

“Didn’t know it was dirty,”’ and he bleated shrilly at his 
own joke. ‘Two bars, and I’ll pay fur that an’ a twist o’ 
long green. I’d ’a’ paid fur the side meat too, but if it’s got 
eddicated into bacon you can put it on the book. ’Sides, 
that soap kind o’ threw me off my reckoning.” And he handed 
me a quarter. 

Something about the feel of the coin, as I am about to toss 
it into the till, aroused my interest, and I looked at it. Then 
I drew a long breath. The date was 1852. Now an 1852 
quarter is no great rarity, but this one was as clean-cut as if 
just out of the mint. 


I MAY not have told you, but coin collecting is one of my 
hobbies. I had worn out stamp collecting, movie actor 
picture collecting, cigar band, mineral, postcard, arrow heads 
and Indian relics; through all the successive fevers the fasci- 
nation of an unusual coin still held me. Tim would probably 
slip me a quarter for tending his store; I knew what quarter 
I would ask for. In fact, as soon as Weaver had gone out 
the door I took the coin out of the till and slipped it in my 
pocket. 

A terrific honking brought me to the door. A battered old 
flivver stood under the gasoline pipe, and a shifty-looking 
individual slid out of the seat and tugged at the cushion as 
I came out. ‘“Fi’ gallons o’ 
gas—and make it snappy,” he 
called out of one side of his 
mouth, the other being busy 
with a death-grip on the stub 
of a mushy cigar. 

I pumped up five gallons of 
gas into the glass reservoir and 
passed over the hose nozzle. 
“Plenty of oil?” I inquired. 

“Give it a look,” he sug- 
gested, arching the hose to 
drain the last drop. 

“Could stand a quart,” I 
ventured. 

“She’s got plenty then. 
Here, take it out o’ this,” and he folded a bill lengthwise 
and fingered it out to me. 

Gas was a dollar five; he had given me a two-dollar bill. 
I went inside to make change. Three halves, six dimes, 
four pennies, no nickels, no quarters. “Got a nickel?” I 
inquired, coming back out. He looked; no nickels. ‘Got 
a quarter, then?” He had one and gaveit to me. I had 
dropped Tim’s change in my pocket, and when I brought it 
out, my quarter came out with it. 

“My stars,” grouched the man. 
and you got a quarter yourself.” 

“I’m not giving out that quarter for change,” I said 
importantly. ‘That’s a special kind of quarter—look’t the 
date on it,” and I held it up for him to see. 

“Pretty old, ain’t she?” carelessly. ‘“Where’d you 
get it?” 


“Wastin’ all this time, 
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“Just happened to 
notice it in change,” 
[ chuckled. 


LD Frank had 
been an_ inter- 
ested listener. “Betcha 
I know where you got 
it. Ain’t nobody else 
around here but the 
old miser ever keeps 
a coin long’nough fur 
it t’ git old. Betcha 
you got it of’n Pliny 
Weaver.” 

“Yes, I did,” I 
agreed, ‘“‘but it’s the 
first time I ever heard 
him called a miser.” 

‘‘He’s ’bout the 
miserest they be. Sold 
a calf las’ spring for 
five dollars an’ eighty 
cents, an’ still spendin’ 
the loose change.” 

“That him?” The 
motorist had been 
about to crank up, 
but paused long 
enough to point at 
Andy, just disappear- 
ing into the garage. 

“He’d make two of 
old step - and - a - 
half Weaver. He 
throws away more 
money than Pliny 
spends, buy him out and never miss it.” Then old Frank’s 
moon face crinkled into a thousand knowing wrinkles. 
“Less’n what they use to say’s true,”’ he observed craftily. 

“How’s that?” , The motorist gave the crank a 
quarter turn, but without result. 

“His gran’ther’s burried money!” Deep awe was in 
Frank’s voice, the expression I had learned to recognize as 
promising one of his most preposterous yarns. ‘Ten thousan’ 
dollars, they use to say, an’ nobody ever found it.” 

‘His grandfather died, eh?” 

“Wall, sorta. The raiders he’ped him. But he wouldn’t 
tell. Nigh burnt off his feet, they did. Hearn my father tell 
it lots o’ times.” 

“Long ago?”’ queried the stranger casually. He seemed to 
have forgotten all about his great haste. 

“‘Endurin’ the war. This use to be a warm place them 
days. Never knew whether your nex’ door neighbor was for 
Jeff or Abe—they didn’t durst tell. The on’y ones ’at was 
safe from the raiders was them that didn’t have nothing. 
Them what did, burried it. Ol’ Squire Weaver was about 
the richest.man in these parts.” 

“And he buried it, eh?” 

“Didn’t do nothin’ else, if you ask me. I recomme-mnber 
they was still huntin’ for it when I was a kid. If Pliny Weaver 
didn’t find it, then nobody did. An’ I ain’t knowed him to 
do a lick o’ work for nobody in forty year.” 

“‘Guess he must have found it,” I joked. “That quarter 
he gave me must have come from the bottom of the pile.” 

“‘Le’s see it,” said the man. “I used to be somewhat of a 
coin collector myself.” He fingered its sharp milled edges 
and clear-cut design. ‘Sure hasn’t been circulating much,” 
he remarked. ‘Give you half a dollar for it,” reaching into 
his pocket. 

“Nope,” I replied decidedly. “I need it in my collection. 
I’ve got over two hundred.” 

“There’s no premium on it,’’ he remarked carelessly, but 
paying no heed to the hand I held out. “Just thought I’d 
like to have it. Take six bits for it?” 

“Nope.” And I took the coin out of his hand. “Here 
comes Tim; wonder if he got his tire.” I walked away. 
“How’d you make out?” I asked Tim as he stepped on the 
brake. 

“Well, I didn’t get no money, and I didn’t get no tire, and 
the groceries was gone beyond recall, less’n I’d fetched along 
a stomach pump. But I be’n wantin’ Chalk’s foxhound for 
a long spell, so I took him.” And he opened the rear door 
of the car and dragged out a forlorn looking liver-spotted, 
rib-marked dog, who cringed away from Tim and stood 
shivering. “I allus did despise a houn’ ’atween times,” 
remarked Tim, shoving the groveling thing along with his 
foot. “No spirit to °em—but how they can sing an’ skim 
the ground when they’re nosing close to the old fox. Who’s 
yon?” nodding his head toward the flivver, which was now 
roaring its preliminary to farewell. Old Frank came up to 
answer. 

“Says ’is name’s Buckholter—down to-ward Meccy.” 

“Likely one of the Newton Buckholters; they none never 
was no good,” and Tim allowed his interest to return to the 
dog. “‘Feet’s bad,” he sighed. “Nails are plum wore off.” 

nA square meal would help him——” 

“Ruin him,” emphatically. “Two things you can’t do to 
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I shuddered back from the window, as I saw 
the club flash downward 
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a houn’, feed him or be kind to hira. My wife’s ruined every 
fox dog I had. What’s that?” for I had begun to dig money 
out of my pocket. 

“Change, to go back in the till. All but this quarter, Tim, 
I want you to keep it for me. It’s a real old one, and I’m 
saving ’em.” 

“T use to, too,” grinned Tim, “‘but every time the circus 
come to Spring Valley I had to start a new collection. Suppose 
you keep this quarter till I can pay you the rest of what I 
owe you for looking after the store.” 

“Don’t owe me a cent,” and I snickered. “You know 
what that Buckholter offered me for this quarter?—seventy- 
five cents!” 

“Ts it that old?” 

“Tl say! It’s one of old Squire Weaver’s buried ten 
thousand,” I said solemnly, winking at Tim, but he was 
examining the hound’s ears for ticks and did not see me. 

“‘Squire Weaver?” 

“Gib got it off’n Pliny Weaver,” exclaimed old Frank. 
‘And I betcha it was one the old Squire burried.” 

Tim looked up at him, then at me. Then he threw back 
his head, till his Adam’s-apple was even with his chin, and 
fairly hooted with laughter. “Ain’t you the goolable!” he 
whooped. “It’s twenty year since old Frank’s got anybody 
to swaller that story. Wait’ll your paw hears about this— 
Gib the Goolable! Gib the Goo——” 


S I walked away, homeward bound, I said to myself, 
“‘T’ll never hear the last of that, until the next one. Wish 
I had a coin catalogue, wonder if that quarter 7s worth any- 
thing. Wonder—” but I never finished that “wonder,” 
for another one took its place. A familiar-looking dilapidated 
flivver had jolted off the side-road that skirted the base of our 
hill, and now stood, shaking worse than Tim’s hound dog, 
halfway across the gravel road that led to our gate. 

I walked a little faster. The flivver gave one final sputter- 
ing cough and shuddered into smelly silence, and the fa- 
miliarity came home to me as the driver slid his long legs 
over the false door and dropped to the runhing board, which 
happened to be the shady side of the car. 

“’Lo, Bud.” His grin revealed tobacco-stained curved 
teeth, horse teeth, Dad calls them. 

“Lost your way?” I inquired. 

“Not ’zactly. How’d you like to earn a quarter?” 

“Got a quarter,” I said smartly. 

“A dollar, then. Or have you got a dollar, too? If you 
have, maybe it’s lonesome. You’d be the first boy I ever see 
that couldn’t find use for a dollar,” he wheedled, pulling a 
silver dollar from his pocket and flipping it invitingly in the 
air. 

“Huh!” I sniffed, then with pretended carelessness. ‘What 
doing?” 

“A little errand. Take you half an hour, maybe,” his tone 
even more careless than mine had been. 

“Sure, I’ll do it.” 

“ Hop in.” 

‘Where to?” 

“Want you to show me the way to Weaver’s.” 

“And me walk back? Say, it’s five miles, mostly up-hill 
both ways.” 

“Tl bring you back. Sure I will.” 


Be sure you read BOYS’ LIFE during the Camping Months 
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“What you want to go 
to Weaver’s for?” 

“Listen, Bud, can you 
keepasecret?” Inodded. 
“I’m a coin collector, too, 
from—from New York.” 

“Frank Harper said 
you were a Buckholter, 
from Mecca.” 

“Sure,” easily, “that’s 
what I told him. That 
old half-wit’s got more 
uncommon sense than 
lots around here. He 
might spoil my deal. I 
want a quarter like the 
one you got. If Weaver’s 
got any more like that, 
he might have something 
that was really worth 
something, see? And old 
Frank——” 

“So you kind of fell for 
the old fellow’s 
fairy tale?” 

“T never lost 
nothing by listen- 
ing to nobody. 
Fool’s sense is 
wiser than wise 
man’s folly, lots 
of times. Hop in, 
and 1’ll tell you 
what I want you 
to do as we breeze 


\ 
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But he didn’t 


say a word until we were at the last bend of the road before 
Weaver’s. Then he stopped the car. ‘Now, Bud, I’ll slow 
down as we go past the gate, and you drop off. I’ll drive on 
by a piece and come back past in half an hour. You be wait- 
ing for me right here. Take this dollar’s worth of new quarters 
and see if you can trade ’em for old ones. Tell him a lot 
about what a coin collector you are, but don’t mention me 
a-tall. If it takes you more’n half an hour, why that’s all 
right; I'll wait for you. But, get this, now, Bud, I’m not in- 
terested in anything after—after the Civil War, see?” 





E STARTED up the car again then, and there was no use 

my trying to say anything against the racket, so I 

didn’t; but when we got opposite the gate I dropped cff, 
with a wave of the hand as he drove away. 

Pliny Weaver was sitting in the shade on the porch when 
I came up, resting his short leg on a patchwork pillow. 
“Come to c’lect for the side meat?” he asked with a grin, 
then. ‘Whose car was that? Fust time I’ve seed it.” 

“Stranger in these parts, picked me up on the road.” 

“What'd you stop for at the bend?” sharply, I thought. 

“The old car must have thought it was time for a cough 
drop; she was rasping worse than Pealy Burns with the 
asthma. Say, Mr. Weaver, bet you can’t guess what I came for.” 

“Reckon not. I ain’t no daughters,” with a sly grin. 

“Huh! You know that quarter you gave me this morn- 
ing—” 

“Don’t tell me it wa’n’t good.” 

“Sure it was. So good that I came to see if you had any 
more like it.” 

“Huh!” 

“You see, I’m a coin collector, and I, well, that quarter 
was pretty old, and I——”’ 

“Coin collector, eh? They tell me some coins is wu’th lots 
o’ money.” 

“Oh, I don’t collect that kind. Just different ones, you 
know.” 

“But you wouldn’t mind picking up a valyable one if you 
come by it easy—huh?” 

“Trouble is, I haven’t even got a coin catalogue, so’s to 
tell how valuable they are. You—you haven’t got any more 
old coins, have you?” 

“Not as I—knows of,” slowly. ‘“Ar’minta, fetch me the 
money box, willya, here’s Mr. Flemming’s boy, wants to see 
if we have any old coins. He’s one of these yere collectors, 
like that feller that chased bugs all over our woods las’ summer. 
Caught more ticks in his hair and chiggers on his laigs than 
he ever did butterflies in his net. He had short pants and 
long laigs, looked a heap like a grasshopper hisself.”’ 


Ma. WEAVER came out carrying a tin box, time-dimmed 
once-gay colors proclaiming that it once held: “Chew 
or Smoke—One Pound Best Kentucky Burley.” Out of it 
Pliny took a buckskin bag with a rawhide draw-string. 
“‘She’s going to need a good filling one of these fine days,” 
he observed dryly, hefting it in his hand, then opening it and 
dumping the generous handful of coins on the porch floor. 
My eyes sparkled as I saw the pile, and I fell eagerly to examin- 
ing them one by one. But as I picked up coin after coin, 
coppers, nickels, dimes, quarters, and a few half dollars and 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Boy Scout Journalists 


BeYs' LIFE. . welcomes the newly created 

National Boy Scout Amateur Press Associa- 
tion: A note regarding its organization and its 
scope will be found on the Scout World Page. 
Membership is restricted to boys who have already 
demonstrated their ability and knowledge of the 
fundamentals of journalism. 

It already gives promise of becoming an impor- 
tant gateway to professional newspaper work. 
The United Press Association, one of the greatest 
news agencies in the country, has appointed all 
the members of the new organization as its 
honorary correspondents. One enterprising news- 
paper has requested the names of all the members 
of the Scout Press Association in the territory 
it serves so that they might be appointed local 
correspondents on a professional basis. 

What romance in modern times can equal that 
of journalism? For ten generations it has been a 
magnet for enterprising young men. Boy Scout 
Press Association members, if they decide to 
become professional journalists, will have a sub- 
stantial initial start through their training. 





MAY is the month of activity. It is the month 

when we feel for the first time fully released 
from the restrictions of winter. May 1st, May 
Day, has been in itself an institution almost as 
long as the memory of man. 

The picturesque celebrations of an older day, 
with its May Pole, and the peasantry making 
merry on the greensward, are gone. In Europe, 
May Day nowis the day of organized labor, of the 
workers; in America the national interest is taken 
up largely in its celebration as Child Health Day. 

In the course of a few years Child Health Day 
has established itself as a national institution, 
for to-day we realize as never before that a sound 


body is an essential to any kind of success in life— 
that unless a boy grows up “physically strong” 
he can hardly hope to realize to the full the possi- 
bilities of keeping himself “mentally awake and 
morally straight’ in the words of the Scout’s pledge. 

It is an excellent thing that the first day of the 
month of activity should remind us each year to 
have ourselves physically examined, and to set 
about correcting any defects that may exist. 
May Day—Child Health Day—is a milestone 
along the road to that day when it will be a shame- 
ful thing for a man, woman or child to have 
physical defects that can be remedied or to be 
subject to ill-health that can be cured. 


Wild Flowers 


MAY is not only the month of activity in 
human affairs but in nature. The spring 
sap of rejuvenation is free to run its full course 
after months of waiting. The green begins to 
take on its full depth, flowers bloom, and the 
out-of-doors is entering into its full richness. 
Nature has put on its holiday best and is cele- 
brating.a sort of May festival of its own. 

A few years ago it was the month of hiking, for 
the lovers of the by-paths, the walkers on the 
lonely road and -trail. 
throng the countryside. The automobile takes 
ten thousand to the country where a hundred 
nature lovers roamed before. Splendid as this is 
from the point of view of the health of our people, 
the damage to the countryside from people un- 
trained and uneducated in nature has become 
really serious in the unsightly remains of picnics 
and suppers, and the damage to trees and flowers. 

Hence the necessity of Wild Flower Day, 
celebrated May 24th. Untrained to the restraints 
the hiker has exercised, the vast number of city 
dwellers turned loose on the country strip trees and 
bushes and field of their flowers, so that many 
rare wild flowers stand in grave danger of being 
completely lost to the American countryside. 
National Wild Flower Day is an attempt to 
educate the city dweller to a respect for the lovely 
things of nature, and the necessity of saving 
them to return each year for our delight. 
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Pioneering 

MAY is the month of. activity. By the same 

token it is the month of adventure, of 
pioneering. When the first steamer plowed its 
way across the Atlantic the month was at May. 
In these days when flying is so much in the air, 
May is the month for adventurous assaults on 
space and distance. Byrd circled the North Pole, 





Airplanes 
1918 


It has not been so’ long ago 

That battle-planes soared forth on high, 
To struggle with a foreign foe 

In many a battle in the sky. 


The big guns boomed with flashes red; 
The squadron soared into the night. 
Their. motors droned up overhead; 

The airplanes had gone forth to fight. 


Above the guns their motors roared; 
Machine-guns beat a wild tattoo. 
Above the trenches airplanes soared, 
And shot the foe as on they flew. 
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But War is gone; the guns are still, 
And Peace and Quiet reign to-day, 
And over valley, plain and hill 
The Air-Mail flashes on its way. 


High in the sky, with sacks of mail, 
Onward it goes, by day and night; 

And neither snow nor rain nor hail 

Can stay the Air-Mail’s onward flight. 


And though the battle-planes are gone, 
And not a hostile gun remains, 
The Air-Mail flyers carry on 
The spirit of the fighting planes. 
—Mervin Whalen. 


But to-day newcomers - 
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Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, the air-mail began 
to fly—such are the things that have happened 
in the past in this month of pioneering. 

What this year holds in store for the adven- 
turous airmen we do not know, but man is takin 
to the air so rapidly that the process of learning 
his full capacity is going to mean many thrilling 
exploits. It is the daring of the pioneer, that seems 
to so many simply recklessness, that will make the 
air safe for us, as it has the railroad, the steamship 
and the automobile. 








Good-will Ambassadors 


Much has been done during. the past year to 

build up a spirit of good-will and under- 
standing between the United States of America 
and foreign countries. Our Ambassadors of the 
Air have made a signal contribution, our diplo- 
mats have tried to lay the foundation for the 
building up of sound relations, but the part that 
boys are playing in this fine work has received 
very little mention. 

The World Brotherhood of Boys has been a 
reality for a long time to those who, using Boys’ 
Lire as a medium.of friendly intercourse, have 
built. up correspondence with boys in many 
countries. Many lasting friendships have been 
made through this medium by the thousands who 
have been members—friendships that have lasted 
through the years. The building of good-will 
and friendship in this manner may have little 
spectacular publicity in it, but it is the essence of 
true understanding, and is not without a romance 
all itsown. Friendship among the boys of differ- 
ent countries is going to mean in after years a 
world brotherhood at its finest. 


A Boys’ Life Contest 


ONE of the most ambitious undertakings in 

Boys’ Lire’s program of a bigger and better 
mgazine is the $4,000 Prize Competition for the 
best story submitted to it in this contest prior to 
July tst, 1928. 

Not the least interesting feature of this under- 
taking is that the story is required to be based 
on some part of the Scout Oath and Law. Trust- 
worthy, Loyal, Brave . .. when our’ readers 
recall the Scout Law, and remember the really 
great things that have been written around these 
wonder qualities, they will begin to realize the 
thrill that is in store for them. It is these qualities 
that have made the blood tingle in a listener or a 
reader since story-telling first began. It leaves 
the author free to build the background he is most 
interested in—adventure, western, aviation, etc. 

The hope also that many stories submitted 
will be found acceptable for serial and book 
publication, and its consequent wide appeal to 
authors, points to Boys’ Lire being able to pro- 
vide one of the most distinguished schedules of 
serials that: have ever been placed before the 
readers of a magazine. 





Lest We Forget 
MEMORIAL DAY—May 30th—is our appre- 


ciation and respect for those who have gone 


before us. In particular it is our salute to the 
dead who have given their lives that the nation 
might live. 

For many years Scouts have used Memorial 
Day for Good Turns in looking after the graves 
of soldiers, in pilgrimages and other tributes to the 
nation’s heroes. A nation only lives in the loyalty 
of its sons, and the America of to-day is the gift 
of these men toour generation. They bought with 
their lives the peace which we should preserve. 


May 
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The Scout W 


By James West 


Eagle Scouts of Cambridge, Mass., present Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh Mr. Karl Bickel, President of the United Press 


with a bouquet of flowers when she flew there from Detroit recently 


National Boy Scout 
Press Association 
NE of the most 
important de- 
velopments in the 
program of Scout- 
ing is the organization of the 
Boy Scout Amateur Press 
Association. It was formally 
organized March oth at 
Columbia University in con- 
nection with the High School 
Editors Annual Conference 
on March oth. 

It is open to all Scouts who 
have won the merit Badge in 
the Gold Quill of the Lone 
Scouts or had editorial ex- 
perience on amateur papers 
chartered by the Boy Scouts of America. 

There are already over too charter members. Anyone 
qualified, applying prior to May 8, 1928, will be designated as 
a charter member. 

The United Press Association, one of the two great news 
agencies in the country, in recognition of this important step 
in the training of future journalists, and to show their interest 
in the Boy Scouts of America, tendered a dinner to the new 
association’s charter members on the day it was organized. 
,Mr. Karl Bickel, President of the United Press Association, 
acted as toastmaster, and during the dinner announced that 
each member of the National Boy Scout Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation would be made an Honorary United Press corre- 
spondent. The speakers at the dinner were two famous war 
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Scouts of New Lenles (Conn.) presenting the national flag 
‘to their city 


Association, gives Eagle Scout Remo M. Lom- 
bardi his credentials as a U. P. convenpondent 








correspondents, Mr. William G. Sheppard and Frederick S. 
Ferguson, and the Chief Scout Executive. 

Election of charter officers resulted as follows: President, 
Remo M. Lombardi, Eagle Scout, Newark, New Jersey; Vice- 
President, Joseph M. Wise, Eagle Scout, New York City. 
Executive Committee: (2 year term) Ronald Gall, Paterson, 
New Jersey, and Carrol Johnson, Sacramento, California; 
(x year term) Edward Mokray, Orlando, Florida, and Freder- 
ick E. Munich, Brooklyn, New York. 

If you are qualified and wish to become a member of the 
National Boy Scout Amateur Press Association, write to 
Remo M. Lombardi care of the Boys Scouts of America, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Those applying before 
May 8th will be designated charter members. 


The Boy Scout building inspector of the city of Pork Arthur, 
Texas, hands out a building permit during his one day of office 


The Scout Circus at 
St. Louis, Mo., with 
President Head ad- 
ministering the 
Scout Oath toa rep- 
resentative of the 
800 new 12-year-old 
scouts 


The San Francisquito 
Flood 


oe Scout Richard Rockoff, 

aging Editor Boy Scout 

Press Association of s An- 
geles 


WALL of water seventy 

feet high roaring down 
the Santa Clara river of 
California in the blackness of 
the night; sweeping away 
homes, orchards, farms, and 
in its terrible path of devas- 
tation snuffing out 277 lives 
and leaving 179 men, women 
and children unaccounted for, 
their bodies doubtless buried 
deep in silt and never to be 
found. 

The shrieks of sirens through sleep-drowned cities that lay 
in the path of this awful wave of death. Hoarse cries of men 
breaking the stilly night: ‘‘The dam is out! Run for your 
lives!” 

Now hear what Mrs. Leroy Sanders, of San Pedro, Califor- 
nia, recalls of that first alarm: 

“My husband and I were on a motor trip and had stopped 
at the inn at Santa Paula for the night. We were awakened 
from heavy slumber by the soul-shivering cries of warning that 
suddenly swept through the little town. Already we could 
hear the dull, fearful rumble of the flood. 

“‘We hastily dressed and rushed from the hotel. The night 
was black, the first waters were already rising. We were 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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r “ITTTE TZ. tpeloe vy iadiionai HE tallest basketball team ever known. This is the Villanova College freshman , ISGH nn —- 
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from Florida five years ago. He now has two large shortest is 6 ft. 2in. Their overhand game couldn't be reached pleted his first year with the honor of being Number 11 
lemons, the biggest weighing one pound two ounces 


among nearly 400 classmates 















ORDON ROYAL of Wichita, Kan., creates a new world’s record when 
he dives over fourteen Scouts. This is more difficult than it looks, as 
the acrobat must turn a complete somersault before landing 
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H ERE is the champion delivery boy of Paris, Marcel Cognasson. He 

rode his bicycle more ‘than twenty-five miles through the suburbs of 
Paris in one hour and thirty-six minutes 











FF on a round-the-world cruise is Frank 
Vincent, fifteen-year-old cabin boy, 
4 feet high. He is said to be the smallest 
in the game and had the honor of being 
private cabin boy to the Prince of Wales 





AUREL PAINTER, sixteen years old, and Frank Reese, fourteen 
years of age, of McMillan, Mich., proudly exhibited a garden 
cultivator of their own making, at a convention in Chicago 


TA ST summer George H: Farrah, Jr., of Vancouver, Wash., built thts 

model of the “‘ Spirit of St. Louis” froma block of red cedar. It is 
complete in detail, the controls work, and there are minute instruments 
on the board. Colonel Lindbergh personally congratulated the builder 














I OU GEHRIG, Yankee swatter, congratulates Don Siegal, winner AEASTA IR MacBAIN, nineteen years old, is cap- 
—~ of the New York Championship of a new baseball game. His tain of Columbia’s crew which won the regatta last 
opponent, Clancy, stands near by year. He is 6 ft. 3 in. tall and pulls at number two oar newspapers 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


CCORDING to the Choctaw calendar this is Hash- 
Koinchusk Moon, the beginning of the blossom 
season, the Green-Grass and the Root-Food Moon 
of all Northern Indians; but now, in place of strain- 

ing our ears to listen to the terror-inspiring yell KOHE! 
KOHE! the war cry of the Iroquois, we are listening to hear 
the songs of the first early spring birds; but the Indians were 
of greater interest than the birds to the pioneers. 

A score of times each year I am asked to tell what is meant 
by Indian Summer. To-day we look upon Indian Summer as 
the most delightful part of the year, but it was 
not delightful to the first settlers; it meant hor- 
rors of all kinds. 

To-day we have forgotten that the coming of 
winter was hailed by the early frontiersmen with 
sighs of relief, the first frosts which whitened the 
grasses, the first damp snows which ladened 
the boughs of the trees were the white flags of 
peace unfurled by Mother Nature to tell the 
settlers that until spring they would be free 
from the danger of Indian warfare. 

After the first onset of Jack Frost it fre- 
quently happens that the weather again grows 
warmer and we have those most delightful days 
of the season which are called Indian Summer, 
because it gave the Indians, armed with toma- 
hawks, scalping knives and torch, another 
opportunity of visiting the cabins of the back- 
woodsmen. So you see that Indian Summer 
meant nothing pleasant to our forefathers. 
They never wished for a good long Indian 
Summer; what they wanted was old Father 
Winter to come quick, cover the streams with 
ice and the ground with snow, for be it known 
that the Indian, no more than the white man, 
loves to travel through snow-drifts, and, like the 
q white men, he preferred to sit around a good fire 
in the winter time. 

When spring came the backwoods people did 
not feel the joy that we feel to-day; they were 
not out with note-books taking account of all 
the new birds that had arrived. On the contrary 
their countenances were stern and grim and the 
warm breath of spring sent chills of horror down 
the backs of the bravest women, for these were 
the PAW-WA-WING days when the Indians 
gathered to hold their pow-wows and plan their 
raids on the whites. Thus you see that the 
advance of civilization has changed our feelings 
toward both spring and autumn. 

Spring is youth, a promise of joy and sun- 
shine. Summer is manhood, ripe fruit and crops; 
autumn, middle age; while winter with its snowy 
head is old age itself. But to-morrow 








You must wake and call me early, 
Call me early, . .. 
For I’m to be Queen o’ May, Mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ May. 


While this story is for the MAY number, I am 
writing it in February, in the 
PAW-WA-WING days,* as the 
open spell of winter during the 
latter part of February was named 
by the backwoods folks, but 
although it be but February while 
I write, the weather is springlike 
and I feel the thrill and magic spell 
of youth stirring in my veins; there- 
fore, I can honestly say that any 
fellow who does not want to be 
called “early,” who does not feel 
restless in May, who does not feel 
a longing to roam the fields and 
the woods, to walk along the side of 
the brook, to explore the ponds, to 
look for the arrival of the spring 
birds, to discover last year’s 
birds’ nests which have been 
altered and made over by the 
American white-footed mice, to 
examine and see how various are 
the forms of the different budding 
trees beginning to bear leaves, and 











*Spring was not expected by the 
first settlers until the ‘borrowed days,” 
the first three days of April, were over. 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


to note the wild flowers, but NOT TO PICK THEM;; I say 
any boy who does not feel the longing for the open places in 
the month of May, had better stay at home in his room with 
the windows closed. 


HEN one is hiking through the woods and into the fields 
and along the river shores and along the banks of the 
brook or climbing the hills, one sees so many things that are 
wonderful—excuse me for using that term; it has lost all its 
dignity since modern people have abused the word by applying 






















































Dan Beard prepares a Special Feature for BOYS’ LIFE each month. 
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| Building Some Emergency Bridges 


it to pretty girls and to good fellows. However, since we have 
made a slang term of “‘ wonderful” we will let it go at that, and, 
incidentally we can then say that Boys’ Lire is a wonderful 
magazine—but, as I was saying before I was switched off on 
the wonderful side-track, as I was saying, one sees so many 
marvelous things and interesting things that one is compelled 
to tell the truth about them, not only because one is a good 
scout who would not demean himself by a falsehood, but also 
because one lacks the ingenuity and the power to make up 
any falsehood that will equal the real amazing truth. 

Down in the puddle at the hiker’s feet are 
some polliwogs. Every boy knows a polliwog, 
that is, every boy thinks he knows a polli- 
wog! But a polliwog is wonderful. He 
simply wiggles his funny tail down there in 
the mud and says nothing, but that tail itself 
is wonderful. 

So the scout scoops up Mr. Tadpole and 
takes him home, puts him in a broad, flat 
earthen dish, puts a little sand in the bottom 
and some of the green stuff that was growing 
in the pond along with it, and watches the 
magic of nature, the big medicine of the Great 
Mystery at work in that humble pie dish. 

The scout is delighted when he sees the 
wee hind legs budding on the tadpole, hind 
legs that apparently do not belong there, for 
the tadpole is properly a fish; it lives in and 
under water and breathes through gills like a 
fish; but this fish, while he watchesit, day after 
day, changes to a four-legged air-breathing 
animal, changes to a frog; a more wonderful 
change than a caterpillar makes when it changes 
into a butterfly, because the caterpillar and 
the butterfly are both air-breathing animals. 


ES—sir—ree! We can find marvelous and 
wonderful things on all our hikes in May, 
for May is the transformation month. The 
wand of the Great Magician has tapped the 
earth, has touched the trees, has touched the 
waters and all is changing! All is youth, 
all is life, all is joy, and when I said to wake 
me early because I wanted to be Queen of 
May, I had the right idea, although I got the 
sex a little mixed. I meant to say a Scout 
in May, because the most wonderful thing in 
that whole landscape is the Boy Scout himself! 
There are changes going on inside that boy 
that outrival the tadpole and the caterpillar. 
Every boy can himself feel these changes 
working inside of him; he feels the urge to do 
great things, the urge to explore the South 
Pole like Commander Byrd; the urge to be an 
orator like Patrick Henry, the urge to be a 
leader like Theodore Roosevelt; the urge to 
help all small nations to the right to govern 
themselves, like Woodrow Wilson; the urge to 
win a reputation for honesty and integrity 
like that of George Washington; the urge to 
be a benefactor to mankind like 
Thomas Jefferson; the urge to lead 
in usefulness like Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Edison; the urge 
to leave a record in the hearts of 
the people of the world like 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I say, in May every boy feels the 
urge, the urge to make America the 
grandest and greatest country in 
the world, not by immense fleets of 
death-dealing warships, not by vast 
hordes of armed men, but by mak- 
ing it a nation leading in justice, 
in good turns, in intellect, in art, in 
philosophy, in sports and in clean 
MANHOOD! 

It is these urges surging in the 
boy’s soul in May, that make him 
feel restless. Maybe he does not 
really understand what it is that 
stirs his soul, but it is the growing 
man inside of him, the legs of the 
tadpole; the wings of the butter- 
fly, that makes the blood tingle 
in his veins. That’s why, when 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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CONCLUSION 


T WAS the roar of an airplane motor close at hand 
that awakened Don. Ina daze he leaped to his feet 
in time to see a big Fokker descending on the flats not 
a hundred feet from him. 

Captain Conklin, white of face, was leaning over the edge of 
the cockpit. As it came to a stop, he swung out, while Don, 
with a glad cry ran toward him. 

“You O. K. Craig? Thank goodness. I saw the ’chute on 
the ground and you init. I was afraid something happened ;— 
that you might have been killed making a landing or some- 
thing. I have been searching for you since daylight. Some 
of our mechanics who were driving trucks over the Denning 
road said they saw you catch fire and go down after you de- 
livered the serum. They said they saw you jump and that the 
De H. chased you around in the air for a couple minutes before 
it made a nose dive. I was afraid that you might have been— 
that something might have happened. And I was almost sick 
when I saw the ’chute with you wrapped up in it spread out 
onto the ground. You don’t know how glad I am to see you 
alive, my boy,” said Captain Conklin, wringing Don’s hang. 

“But the De Havilland—Captain I couldn’t help losing her. 
She caught fire. The fuel line broke and 2 

“‘Hang the plane, Craig. Of course, you couldn’t help it. 
Insurance covers that. It’s you I have been worrying about. 
I got a little worried while your father and I were puzzling 
out the details of the relief work. He asked me a dozen times 
whether I thought you could make it. I assured him you 
could. But when I got back to the field and found you had not 
turned up, and when I heard about the plane catching fire, 
believe me my hair turned gray with anxiety. I felt entirely 
responsible, and you can bet I hustled right out in search of 
you. Boy, you did well to save yourself the way you did. 
You are a full-fledged airman now, and eligible for the 
‘Catterpillar’ Club.” 

“Did you get the relief work started?” asked Don. 

“We sure did. That Dad of yours is a prince and a genius. 
We worked until three o’clock this morning and at half past 
three, we had the first of a dozen trucks all loaded with 
necessities on the way from Wainright to Denning. Your 
Dad had every able-bodied man in Wainright working at one 
thing or another before I left. Skinner is up there now handling 
my end of it.” 

“‘That’s fine. I wish I could be as proud of my night’s work 
as you can be. Captain Conklin I am a dumb-head. Listen. 
Besides losing the De Havilland, which I really don’t suppose 
was my fault, I let the Dusong gang, who are behind all this 
dirty work, escape.” ® 

“‘What do you mean, Craig?” asked Captain Conklin, with 
a puzzled frown. 

“‘Just this,’’ said Don and he forthwith launched into the 
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Dusong and the tall bandit began to blaze away at the Fokker 
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story of how he had discovered the Dusong gang, and how he 
did not have enough forethought to wreck their car thus pre- 
venting their escape. 

Captain Conklin smiled. 


“Perhaps you did slip there, old boy, but a fellow can’t - 


think of everything. You can be proud of your night’s work 
just the same. Locating those scoundrels is something, let me 
tell you. And I question whether I would have had the nerve 
to tamper with their car if I had thought of it. If they caught 
you, you wouldn’t be here to tell about it now. As for the 
gang, now that we know that they are headed out this road 
for the Nevada line, we'll get them sure. Come on, gather up 
that ’chute and hop aboard.” 

“Are you going after them?”’ exclaimed Don. 

“No. I’m going back to Denning to get the Sheriff, then up 
to the field for some tear-gas bombs. I have a few experi- 
mental bombs left by some of the army aviators when they 
were maneuvering over at the field last spring.”’ 

“Tear bombs? For the bandits? But they’ll get away in 
the meantime. They have a mighty big head start now,— 
hours. I don’t know what time it was last night they pulled 
out ef here.” 

“Craig, I’m willing to give them twenty-four hours head 
start, long as we know which way they are going. We can over- 
haul the fastest car they can get hold of in this old Fokker. 
Come on. [lustle in.” 


Don, his spirits rising, hustled, and presently he tumbled the . 


bundled parachute into the cockpit of the big monoplane and 
climbed in after it. 

Captain Conklin had only throttled down the engine and in a 
twinkle he had it roaring again. Gently the Fokker rolled 
along the sandy flats, bumping a little until she had attained 
sufficient speed to rise off the ground. Then with a rush, 
Captain Conklin shot her into the air, climbing swiftly to a 
thousand feet before he banked, turned, leveled off and started 
for Denning. 


N TEN minutes, they were hovering over the inundated 

town and the refugee camp on the hill. 

But it was quite a different Denning from the one Don had 
left last night. 

The flood, reaching its peak with the breaking of the dam 
the night before, had subsided fast. In fact, only the lower 


_ part of the town near the still swollen Big Snake had water 


in the streets. The eastern end, containing most of the busi- 
ness section, was free of water save for huge puddles that ex- 
tended in some places from sidewalk to sidewalk. But it 
was a sea of mud and washed down silt, and no vehicles dared 
venture into the town for fear of being bogged down. Men in 
hip boots splashed through the muck, and scores of the home- 
steaders were at work trying to salvage what they could of the 
pitiful wreck that had been the tent and shack colony on the 
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outskirts. From the hovering plane, Don could see his scout 
companions, likewise in boots, working with picks and shovels 
amidst the wreckage, lending a hand in the emergency as best 
they could. 

Circling the town, while Captain Conklin looked for a safe 
landing place, the Fokker finally dipped downward well on the 
outskirts and into a stretch of flat land skirting the road that 
was being used by the string of motor-trucks bringing in 
supplies to the refugee camp on the hill. 

Landing safely, both Don and the captain swung out and 
waylaid one of the motor-trucks from Wainright, driven by a 
chap from town whom Don knew. They climbed up into the 
driver’s seat and started in toward Denning. 

Sheriff Bill Thorne was at the refugee camp. So were Mr. 
Horton and Dr. Ames. And when they saw Don alive and 
safe, they congratulated him warmly. 

‘“We saw the plane catch fire,” said the Sheriff, ‘and we 
thought you was a goner for shore, young feller.” 

“‘He’s an air-cat. Has nine lives and when he falls he 
always lands‘on his feet,”’ said Captain Conklin with a grin. 
Then he added. “I’m proud of Craig for what he did last 
night.” 

“So are we—all of us. Proud and grateful,” said Dr. Ames. 

“Well, you haven’t heard all he did. He has located the 
Dusong gang who are responsible for this outrage. We are 
going to get them. Listen, Sheriff.”” and Captain Conklin 
related Don’s adventure of the dark hours of the night after 
the De Havilland burned. 

“By jo-darter, headed for Nevadey did they? With th’ 
bank’s money an’ all that—huh? We'll get ’em, if we hafta 
chase ’em clear to th’ border,” thundered the Sheriff. 

“Don’t worry, we won’t have to chase them that far. I 
doubt if they reach the Nevada line before we overhaul them, 
even if they had an’ all-night’s start on us. We are going to 
chase them in the Fokker, Sheriff.” 

“Huh? In an’ airplane. Sa-a-y, that’s ah idee but——” 

“But what?” asked the Captain with a quiet grin. 

“T dunno ’bout me goin’ up in one o’ them sky-scrapers. 
Yuh can’t feaze me with nothin’ on th’ ground. But in th’ 
air—I dunno,” said the Sheriff, skeptically. 

Don laughed. So did Captain Conklin. 

“Don’t worry, Sheriff,” said the former army officer. 
“There isn’t half as much danger in traveling in that bus of 
ours as there is in breaking up a street riot, and I guess you 
have busted up a good many of them in your day.” 

“Uh-huh. I have. But—oh, well I can on’y die once. 
Where’s yuhr skyboat, Captain? Come on.” 

A Ford that had been salvaged from the flood, carried them 
back to the Fokker. Sheriff Thorne looked the great white 
winged monoplane over dubiously, but said nothing. He 
climbed into the rear cockpit, while Don and the Captain 
were getting the plane ready to hop off. 
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Don saw the grizzled old officer of the law, who had taken 
his life in his hands with western desperadoes scores of times 
in the past, grip the padded edge of the cockpit firmly, until his 
knuckles whitened under the pressure as the plane took to the 
air. He said nothing during the entire flight to Fairbank’s 
Field, and stared steadily at the back of Captain Conklin’s 
neck. 

He breathed a deep sigh of relief when the landing at the 
field was safely made, and as he scrambled out of the plane 
on to terra firma, he announced: 

“Tffen it wasn’t that this here trip was in my line o’ duty, 
so’s to speak, I shore would git cold feet on it right here an’ 
now.” ' 

“Why, Sheriff, it wasn’t so bad, was it?” queried the Cap- 
tain. 

“T dunno how bad it was, honest. But I do know yuh got 
four hundred an’ seventy-six gray hairs from yuhr cap to 
yuhr collar,—that’s how I kept from thinkin’ about where I 
was—countin’ hairs.” 

Both Don and the Captain roared with laughter. 

“Forget about it and enjoy the scenery, this time. Come 
on, Don, let’s break out those tear bombs and get them loaded. 
Maybe we are wasting a lot of time.” 

There were three bombs available, and Don and the Cap- 
tain laid them carefully on the tripping device in the bomb- 
bay of the Fokker. 

“You are going to be at the levers, Don. When I say, 
shoot, trip the first, count three, then trip the second, then 
count three again and trip the third. All ready? We're off 
now in pursuit of those scoundrels and we won’t come back 
until we have located them.” 


ONC E more the Fokker left the ground, banked and sailed 
toward the southeast. Sheriff Thorne tried to take Cap- 
tain Conklin’s advice and enjoy the scenery. He peered about 
a good deal more than he had on the hop from Denning, and 
even mustered up courage enough to look over the side, though 
he still gripped the fuselage combing grimly. 

In ten minutes the plane was sailing over the lower edge of 
the Traps, with Denning on their left, and a few minutes later 
they had picked up the sandy road that led off toward Nevada. 

‘Keep a sharp eye over the side, both of you,” shouted the 
Captain, as he opened the Fokker up to her fullest, causing 
her to boom along at better than a hundred and fifty miles 
an hour. 

On and on they roared, hovering high 
above desert landscape, above forested 
areas, along the edge of which the road 
skirted, and over sage-brush barrens, 
across which they could see for a distance 
of thirty miles sometimes. An hour 
slipped by; another. Don. began to get 
worried. Had they missed them some- 
where along the route? They had passed 
no towns and but few ranch houses, yet 
they had not spotted a single car on the 
winding sandy road. 

What had happened? Had the bandits 
hidden their old machine in the forest or 
in some rocky canyon? Had they wrecked 
the machine and ducked off cross coun- 
try? It seemed inconceivable that they 
could have traveled this far in that 
dilapidated car, even though they had 
ten hours start on the Fokker. He 
scanned the ground eagerly and peered 
ahead into the distance. Captain Conk- 
lin was getting worried, too. He was 
restless in the driver’s seat. The Sheriff 
kept peering over the side of the fuselage, 
and back at Don, inquiringly. 

Don was on the point of shouting to 
the Captain to swing around and back 
track, searching the country more thor- 
oughly, when suddenly, the veteran air- — Ta 
man sat up straighter in his seat and 
peered ahead. Don stood up and leaned 
out to get a better view, for almost dead 
ahead, on the ribbon of a road below 
them, making remarkable time, for its 

apparent decrepitude, was a black tour 
ing-car, its loose side curtains flapping in 
the wind. 

“There they are! It’s them! I’d know 
that car a mile away!” shouted Don 
above the roar of the motor as he clutched 
the Sheriff’s arm and pointed. 

The game in sight, the Sheriff forgot 
about height, speed and everything else 
as he stood up and leaned far out of the 
cockpit. 

Like an eagle chasing a frightened 
rabbit, the airplane swept down upon 
the bandit car, dropping lower as the 
distance between them diminished. 

“We'll give ’em a chance to surrender 
before we turn loose the fire-works,” 
shouted the Captain over his shoulder 
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as the Fokker ran on ahead of the machine,and banking began 
to circle over it, like a striking hawk, dropping lower and lower. 

Scarcely a hundred feet from the ground, it wheeled above 
the car. They were so close that Don could distinguish clearly 
the features of Dusong and the tall bandit leaning out of the 
car and looking up at them. 

Sheriff Thorne, all thought of fear leaving him, leaned far 
out of the cockpit and with his glistening six-gun in his hand, 
fired a warning shot at them, the bullet kicking up a spurt of 
dust in front of the car. 


Bu the black car never slowed up even a trifle. If anything 

it put on a greater burst of speed, as Dusong and the tall 
bandit, both yanked their revolvers from their holsters and 
began to blaze away at the machine. Don could see the fluffs 
of smoke with each shot, and faintly hear the detonations 
above the roar of the motor.. But the angry scream of the 
bullets was much more audible. Two shrieked their way past 
the fuselage of the Fokker so uncomfortably near that both 
he and the Sheriff ducked their heads inside. Two more 
thumped their way through the wing fabric and another 
splintered the combing of the forward cockpit, close to the arm 
of Captain Conklin. 

“That’s enough of that. They might get the propeller. 
Then we would be in a fix. We'll give ’em the works. Get 
ready, Don,” yelled the Captain over-his‘shoulder as they 
leveled the Fokker off in a parallel course with the fleeting car. 

“Watch out! Ready! Shoot!” shouted the Captain. 

Don, crouching over the bomb-bay, tripped the first bomb. 

Swish-h-h-h-h-h. Boom! 

One. Two. Three! 

Swish-h-h-h-h-h. Boom! 

One. Two. Three. 

Swish-h-h-h-h-h. Boom! 

Don watched each plummet-like bomb tilt in the air, 
straighten out, then hiss downward to hit the roadway 
just ahead of the flying car. A burst of acrid sulphurous yellow 
smoke came from each, to merge into one solid bank, into 
which the car plunged headlong. For the space of a dozen 
seconds the black motor was hidden from the occupants of the 
Fokker. Then suddenly it emerged, careening wildly and out 
of control, to smash with terrible force into a red sandstone 
boulder beside the road. 

Above the noise of the Fokker’s motor, Don could hear the 
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crash and the rending and tearing of wood and metal, as the 
car crumpled into a hopelessly twisted mass of junk. What a 
wreck! Don instinctively closed his eyes when the crash came, 
only to open them again as the Sheriff shouted: 

“Tffen they ain’t all killed in that wreck, I shore ain’t no 
judge o’ hooman frailties, I ain’t.” 

With the last bomb, Captain Conklin began to make the 
Fokker climb. Presently he was circling around five hundred 
feet above the wreck and looking for a landing. He found it in 
a level stretch, devoid of sage-brush, a quarter of a mile off 
the road and glided down to it. 

Almost as soon as the plane came to a dead stop, the Sheriff, 
gun drawn, leaped from the fuselage. Don was at his heels. 
Together they raced through the sand and sage-brush toward 
the wrecked car. But as they approached the spot, Don 
began to feel a tightness at his throat and nose, and a smarting 
sensation about his eyes. He grasped the Sheriff’s arm and 
stopped abruptly. 

‘*Tt’s that tear gas. Perhaps we had better wait.” 

The Sheriff could not answer. He was coughing and 
sneezing. 

Captain Conklin came walking up behind them. 

“T thought you would stop before you got a great way. 
Wait until the wind disperses that gas. It’s pretty thin now. 
In another few minutes it will be gone.” 

“Thin now? Jiminy, what must it have been when those 
fellows drove through it.” 

““Pretty bad. It probably laid all four of them out. Come 
on, it’s thinning. We can advance slowly,” said the Captain. 

There was still a slight taint of it in the air, but aside from 
making them all cough and sneeze spasmodically, it caused 
them no other discomfort, and presently they broke through a 
line of sage-brush to behold the wrecked car piled up at the 
foot of the boulder. 

But the occupants of the bandit car had not fared as badly 
as Don and the sheriff had expected. True, one man lay in a 
twisted heap under the wreckage. Don recognized his ghastly, 
upturned face as that of Montana, the man with the broken 
leg. Dusong was dragging himself on hands and knees 
away from the wreck. The lanky safe expert lay in a 
huddled heap in a clump of sage-brush, groaning miserably. 
The third and probably the driver, was, like Montana, pinned 
down in the wreckage, but unlike Montana, he was still alive 
and also groaning. 

When Sheriff Thorne’s eyes fell on the crawl- 
ing Dusong, he leaped forward, covering the 
bandit leader with his revolver. 

“Put up yuhr hands Dusong—git to sky- 
grabbin’ quick or “a 

Dusong, still very much dazed by the gas, 
stopped crawling*and coming to his knees, 
glared at the Sheriff. Instinctively his hand 
went to the big blue steel Colt at his hip, with 
the uncertain, groping motion of a man only 
half conscious, while over his ugly, and blood- 
smeared face came an expression of terrible hate. 





AS THE clutching fingers came in contact 
with the butt of his revolver and yanked it 
clear of the holster, the Sheriff, with surprising 
quickness for a man of his years, leaped forward, 
evidently with the intention of aiming a kick at 
Dusong’s gun-hand. But before he could swing 
his foot forward he tripped and pitched headiong 
toward the kneeling badman.. He was on his 
feet in an instant. But even as he stood upright 
came the report of a revolver with sickening 
sharpness to Don’s ears, and the Sheriff stagger- 
ing, reeled backward. As he fell, there was a 
second report and a spurt of fire leaped from his 
hip. Dusong crumpled and went down, as the 
Sheriff landed heavily in a sitting position, his 
smoking revolver still trained on the limp form 
of the bank robber. : 

“‘T should of plugged him when he got to gun 
grabbin’. Stead o’ that I aimed to spare blood- 
shed an’ look what I got,” grumbled Thorne, 
taking his hand away from an ugly wound in his 
shoulder and wiping the blood from his fingers 
on his trouser leg. 

Captain Conklin, and Don, white of face and 
trembling, leaped to the Sheriff’s side. 

“Are you hurt badly?” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, kneeling beside the officer. 

“Nope. Just nicked me in the shoulder. An’ 
it’s my own fault. Howsomever, he won’t do 
any more shootin’ ner bank robbin’ neither.” 

“T guess not,”’ said Don with convictions as 
he glanced at the dead bandit, then turned away. 

Captain Conklin was kneeling down beside 
the Sheriff, adjusting a bandage. He did it 
with swiftness and dispatch that Don, as a 
scout, appreciated. 

“Tsn’t ‘bad. The bullet went clear through. 
Broke your collar-bone, that’s all.” 

“Don’t mind that ah little bit. Had my collar 
bone busted before same way—with a bullet, I 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Wants a Low-Price Transmitter 

Where can I get instructions and a diagram for building a low- 
priced wireless telegraph Transmitter?—D. P. Miles. 

Radio Engineering Laboratories, 27 Thames St., New York 
City. 

Short-Wave Possibilities 

1. What is there of interest to one who cannot read code, in the 
wave band between 20 and 200 meters? I am contemplating the 
purchase of a 3-tube short-wave receiver, but do not know what I 
could pick up. 

2. On what wave-lengths are amateurs allowed to broadcast 
voice?—Irwin Hinchey. 

1. There are at least a dozen broadcasting stations that 
supplement their regular broadcasts with the use of short 
waves. There are also many experimental stations, both in 
America and in foreign lands, to be found betweer. 
20 and 200 meters. i 

2. Amateur voice transmission can be conducted 
on the following waves: 4.69 to 5.35 meters; 20.68 
to 21.4 meters; 150 to 190 meters. 


Erie in Detroit Area 
I live four miles from Erie, Pa. Where must I 
apply for an amateur license?-—John Pinar, Jr. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, Detro*t 
Mich. 
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He Wants to Hear Canada 

I have a s-tube radio set in Alabama. Will it get = 
Canadian stations?—Arthur Thompson. i 

On a night when atmospheric conditions are — B 
favorable and providing the set is in fine operating 
condition, with no local stations interfering, you 
might hear Canada. Point the antenna north and 
join the lead-in to the northern end of the wire. 


Measuring a Wave-Length 
I am sending you a diagram of a transmitter. 
Please tell me what wave-length it will work on and how 
to make it operate on 40 meters?—Robert Morrison. 
It is impossible to determine from a diagram the 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





OYS who are experimenting with radio and building model air- 
planes are not wasting their time. 
for the boy who thoroughly understands radio and airplanes. 

Work that he does at home with his amateur radio station, learning of 

the code and the building of model airplanes, which teach the principles 

of aviation, will serve as a firm foundation upon which he can build in 
the future. 

Since Col. Charles A. Lindbergh flew across the sea a new interest 
has sprung up in aviation. Communication to and from aircraft in the 
be maintained by radio. The boy who knows radio and 
aviation has a field of endeavor ahead of him in which he can pluck 
laurels that will make happy those who expect much from him as a man. 





ere is a new field opening up 





wave-length a transmitter will function on. The set must be 
designed to work on a certain wave band and then be adjusted 
and tuned, while observations are made with a wave meter to 
determine what wave the transmitter is radiating. The 
transmitter is tuned by regulating the coils and condensers in 
much the same manner as a receiving set is tuned 


Plans for Transmitter 

1. Where can I get plans to build a transmitting set which uses 
a 5-watt tube? 

2. Will a crystal set be satisfactory to use in reception: of spark 
stations? 

3. What is meant by a counter poise?—Jolin Jaco. 

1. Radio Engineering Laboratories, 27 Thames St., New 
York City. 

2. Yes, a crystal will.cover long distances in reception of 
spark signals. 

3. Acounterpoise is an artificial grounding system 
consisting of one or more wires stretched imme- 
diately above the earth, but insulated from it. It 
is placed directly under the regular antenna and 
can be used in transmission and reception instead 
of a ground. 


Radio Mail-order Houses 

Can you send me the names of reliable mail-order 
houses that sell radio parts? I want to build a one- 
tube set—Thomas Kirk. 

Sears, Roebuck, Chicago, Ill., and Montgomery 
Ward, Chicago, Ill. Plans for a one-tube set as 
prepared by the Bureau of Standards can be ob- 
tained for five cents from the Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Test Required for License 

Is it necessary to pass an examination to get an 
amateur license?-—H. H. Ladendorf. 

Yes; for particulars write for the regulations 
governing amateur radio, which can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 








Opportunities in Radio and Aviation 


| Caer is a fertile field in which boys can experiment with- 
out being on a blind track as far as the future is concerned. 
The ether as a medium of communication to and from air- 
planes is an excellent field in which boys can direct their 
thoughts to advantage while experimenting with short waves 
and radio telephony. 

“Sparks” Chard recently met Malcolm P. Hanson, radio 
expert of the United States Naval Research Laboratory, and 
they chatted about radio and its application to aviation. Mr. 
Hanson was the man who designed the radio apparatus for 
Com. Richard E Byrd’s flying expedition to the North Pole, 
and also on the plane America, which carried Byrd and three 
companions across the Atlantic to France. 

“T believe that the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when skill in radio operating will be recog- 
nized as a material asset to both pilots and 
mechanics, and that such men will be in con- 
siderable demand at an increased rate of 
compensation,” said Mr. Hanson. “This 
field of activity should offer special induce- 
ments to radio amateurs, many of whom, 
besides being proficient in radio operation and 
construction, are gifted in mechanics. Much 
of our future aviation personnel, both military 
and commercial, will be recruited from boys 
now experimenting with radio. The result 
will be inevitable benefit to airplane communi- 
cation, safety and efficiency 

“Young men of this experience, who obtain a 
thorough knowledge of aircraft engines and 
mechanisms and learn their intricate adjust- 
ments should find a remunerative and interest- 
ing “field of employment as aircraft radio- 
mechanics. They will also have frequent 
opportunity to assist the pilot in handling the 
plane and eventually qualify as licensed pilots 
themselves. Such pilots, familiar with the 
mysteries of radio and understanding every 
detail and peculiarity of their engines, will make 
a name for themselves in commercial aviation 


Radio is getting into the schools. 


and will help to reap new laurels in safe and efficient long- 
distance flying. 

“The highest quality of radio apparatus must be used in 
airplanes,” Mr. Hanson continued, “because the only condi- 
tion favorable to communication is the normally high altitude 
of the single-wire antenna above the energy-absorbing ground 
and obstructions. But the disadvantage exists that the cus- 
tomary trailing wire with a lead weight on its end must be 
reeled out after the plane has reached a safe altitude, and again 
must be reeled in before landing.” 

Sparks learned that an airplane’s antenna is usually from 
100 to 400 feet long. Mr. Hanson told him that instead of the 








subject at a Chicago High School. 


These boys are learning some practical facts about the 


customary ground, connection is made to the metallic frame- 
work of the plane. The engines and the fuel-supply tanks and 
piping must be well “grounded” to the remainder of the 
structure, and other metallic objects should be either grounded 
or well-insulated from adjacent metal to avoid dangerous 
sparking, reception clicks, and poor radiating conditions. 

Mr. Hanson pointed out that the continuous vibration 
produced by the engine and by the wind blast require a most 
durable but resilient construction as well as careful flexible 
suspension of the equipment, while often additional cushioning 
is necessary to avoid damage froma hard landing. He said that 
the equipment must be light in weight and very compact, 
yet be accessible in flight for simple adjust- 
ments and occasional tube replacements. 
Reception on board an airplane is rendered 
difficult not only by the motor and propeller 
noises but “static” is created by the engine’s 
ignition system, which acts like a broadly 
tuned spark transmitter. The result is frying 
noises and clicks that blanket the radio signals. 
It is a big problem to completely eliminate all 
of the ignition noises. It can be greatly re- 
duced by surrounding all parts and wiring of 
the ignition system with metallic shields, 
grounded at frequent intervals to the engine 
structure. A ringing sound, called a “micro- 
phonic noise,” caused by mechanical vibra- 
tions which jar the elements of the tubes, is 
another annoyance that must be guarded 
against by special design. That is why the 
entire set is usually suspended on rubber or 
springs that will protect the outfit from 
mechanical vibrations. 

Another possible danger which must be 
guarded against is from inflammable gasoline 
fumes, which are likely to arise from leaks in 
the fuel-supply system. For this reason, the 
radio equipment must be located in well- 
ventilated portion of the plane. Furthermore, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wheeling Around 


HE bicycle, the adolescent link between the kiddie- 
kar and four-wheel brakes, rolls on to join the 
caravan of phantom vehicles plodding their way 
across the pages of historic transportation. Its 
normal position on the highway can never be reassumed until 
all roads are broadened to the extent of one and one-half feet. 
With such a liberal margin of safety two motorists might be 
induced to pass without pitching some hap- 
less rider into the sanctifying precincts of 
the gutter. An extra six inches would be 
added in those sections of the country 
Where bow-legged cyclists predominate. 

This and Milwaukee were. the conclu- 
sions at which we arrived after eleven 
hundred miles of hard pedaling. With 
them came still another realization that 
here was an ideal vacation for the fellow 
who wants to acquaint himself with a siz- 
able section of the country in a limited 
amount of time and to that degree of 
intimacy which only self-propulsion can 
contrive to bring about. 

The touring autoist whose rear tire 
develops asthma, necessitating a forced 
landing, suddenly becomes cognizant of the 
fact that he has been riding on a pavement 
as solid as the main street in his own home 
town; that the puppet-like people on the 
hillside are not cultivating fields to create 
acheckered landscape. His egotism shrinks 
in direct ratio to his driving and walking 
speeds. In short, he is living again. And 
that is exactly what you or Bink and I do 
every minute when we set out across coun- 
try on our wheels. 

Bink was my companion on the New 
York-Wisconsin trek. I could wish you 
as gooda one. That is, unless you are out 
for a speed record. Then you won’t want 
any other partner than a racing bike. For 
a party of two or more must, in spirit of 
fairness, keep pace with the slowest rider, 
a distinction every one is pretty sure to 
enjoy at some stage of the trip. 

To insure an altogether successful 
journey here is a fairly reliable formula, 
I think. Pick out a pal who is willing to 
carry more than his share of the load and 
then don’t let him do it. Which brings 
us around to luggage. 

A great deal of unnecessary mystery has 
always surrounded the traveler’s haver- 
sack, what he should carry and how he 
should carry it. Our own previous experi- 
ences tended to make us as conservative 
as transoceanic aviators. A canteen, tooth 
brush, soap, towel, army blanket, change 
of woolen socks and wind breaker, these 


they crossed, it seemed to us, all suffering more or less from 
fallen arches; predecessors of the high level span in Cleveland 
and the cantilevers straddling the Chicago River. 


A “CENTURY” (hundred miles) a day followed up by 
a soggy meadow for a mattress, with the prospect of an 
equal distance on the morrow, rain, wind, heat, accidents and 





together with pliers, monkey wrench and 
screw driver, rolled up in half a pup tent, 
were the substance of each pack. Fastened 
to a rear carrier with the center of gravity well below the 
saddle line, such a bundle is, in my opinion, more governable 
than when attached to handle bars. 

I have made no mention of the customary frying pan. Hard 
riding merits hearty breakfasts, lunches and suppers with 
better cooking than we are apt to give them when hunger 
makes the raw materials tantalizingly appetizing. 

Avoid by all means the summer resort highway. If you 
have the good fortune to keep away from automobile bumpers, 
you will find yourself sentenced to carbonated soda water and 
hot dogs, an expensive and unsubstantial diet. We thought 
it best to follow the railroad routes. They have not only picked 
the easiest grades but propagated working towns and conse- 
quently workmen’s restaurants. Here, too, is offered one of 


, the most interesting diversions of the trip; conversation on an 


equal basis with the town idlers or a friendly word with the 
proprietor. Everywhere there is a spirit of cordiality so strong 
that you will find yourself wanting to retrace the course 
another year. 

Mountain riding was, contrary to general opinion, very 
enjoyable. Crossing the Appalachians through the valleys of 
the Delaware, Susquehanna, Chemung, Canisteo, Genesee 
and Alleghany respectively, was an experience I shall never 
forget. Four days of concrete roads spread out like strips of 
adhesive tape to cover wounds inflicted by the graders, of 
cool-breathing gorges and sunlit mountain tops where, pulling 
up against the cables of a white post fence, we stopped a 
dozen times each day to watch an overbearing Mikado shoot 
exclamation marks of black soot as it pounded along, keeping 
the faithful little caboose at a respectable distance. 

Then there were covered bridges, older than the streams 
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Mountain riding, contrary to general opinion, was very enjoyable 


pavement allowed for, is a pretty stiff schedule, as we can feel- 
ingly testify. The fastest miles slip by in the early morning 
and late evening. We were always up at five, riding in a kind 
of coma, undisturbed by any sound other than the ticking of 
the links as they lazily circumnavigated the sprocket wheels. 
Often our silent approach would set a family of Indiana 
porkers, fearless enough of autos, on a vortex formation 
retreat to the far corner of their pen. 

Like most things a bit foolhardy, night riding is very exhila- 
rating. Roll along over the prairies of northwestern Ohio when 
lake breezes fan a sunburned left arm (right if you are traveling 
east) and an oscillating aviation beacon claws over the invisible 
horizon at one-minute intervals. Then you will agree with me, 
I think. A page from my diary should convey some idea of this 
form of entertainment: 

““An agreeably lonely sensation comes on with the darkness. 
Shapeless mountain masses pulling in on either hand are scarcely 
more oppressive than the sky. We plunge through wisps of 
feathery fog. Vapor condenses on the chilled steel handle bars 
and trickles down our knuckles. 

“The occasional drone of an auto in the offing sends us pack- 
ing toward the shoulders. I have a cheap little imitation of one 
of the Czar’s rubies on the stern of my craft. _It is designed to 
blind moturists by the reflected glare of their own headlights, 
compelling instant recognition. Possessed of this talisman we 
are invulnerable. So with a sleepy sort of amusement we watch 
our slender shadows grow gigantic and grotesque as they pass us 
in their trembling haste, seeking escape from the lights to which 
they owe existence. 

““A Mallet’s measured throb seems rather to increase the still- 
ness of the night. Two dull red columns of steam mount skyward. 
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By Henry B. Comstock 
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““Now in the far distance we mark the pin-point lights that 
must be Salamanca. Elusive blotches of yellow, they beckon us 
on. And when we most fear to have lost them, the iron trestles 
over the Alleghany loom up before us. Under the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh tracks, then down between long 
lines of flat-faced wooden houses. We stop for the usual 
shaving mugs of coffee. There is a Salvation Army just 
around the corner and because we have 
done well over sixty miles since four this 
afternoon we will sleep between sheets this 
night. Not for long, however. It is 
twelve now and we ask to be called before 
daybreak.” 

Of the remaining evenings, six were 
spent beneath the open sky, our canvas 
tenting folded into sleeping bags; one in 
the band-stand of a public square, with 
electric lights and running water if not 
privacy thrown in; another, in a haymow, 
and the last—but thereon hangs a story. 

We had eaten our supper in a dog cart 
beside the New York Central tracks, near 
Gary. The heavy evening traffic, what 
with a narrow road across the dunes, made 
wheel navigation dangerous. There was 
an ominously black sky to the northwest: 
a lake storm, and we knew from experience 
along the shore of Lake Erie what to expect. 
So did everybody else. Rain curtains and 
speedometers went up in a hurry. Big 
drops began to plunk against the pavement 
and little mud polka dots catapulted by 
our humming tires traced stripes between 
arched shoulder blades. 

Simultaneously we, together with a half 
dozen automobiles, reached the sheltering 
eaves of a factory shed. By eight o’clock 
the clouds had carried their hysterics else- 
where and one by one we waved the occu- 
pants of the cars out of sight. 


Fag cyt ng we had done but seventy- 
five miles since leaving Mishawaka 
that morning, the slippery condition of the 
pavement and this ideal sleeping place we 
had found were persuasive arguments for 
calling it a day’s work. 

Sheepishly we undid the packs and rolled 
over in our blankets. Four tired eyes 
crawled up behind their lids, then opened 
hastily again to dispel the image of a vio- 
lently receding road which, slowly moving 
in upon them, put rest out of the question 
for some time. 

It might have been an hour later when 
the barking of a dog, combined with shouts 
of the night watchman, jarred us into wake- 
fulness. 

We were very decently informed that 
traveling conditions were excellent. Lash- 
ing the luggage in place for a second time 
that day, we pushed off, the glaring street lamps with their 
counterparts beneath the shimmering asphalt bewildering our 
muddled senses. Once out of the city limits we found our- 
selves upon a broad stretch of swamp-land, surrounded by the 
weird glow of chemical plants and furnaces, peculiar smells 
and deafening noises. Steel rails on every side crossed and 
recrossed like strands of an enormous spider web. Hammond, 
East Chicago, Whiting, and finally the Windy City itself. 

Bink’s chain came off and he volplaned to the ring of light 
beneath an arc globe. His brows had pulled down into the 
funny expression he always wore when a passing train stoked 
his eyes with soft-coal dust. We grinned at each other, then 
set off at a hard clip, chasing a green bus—sister ship of the 
ones we had left on Riverside Drive ten days before At 
one-thirty, it might have been, we lay down on a concrete 
slab extending into Lake Michigan from the Boulevard. It 
was then that the idea originated: to ride out the night and 
thereby end our pilgrimage some time in the early afternoon 
of the following day. While we were debating the feasibility 
of this plan a bull’s-eye followed at arm’s length by one of 
Chicago’s finest broke in on our conversation. When we had 
explained our situation, the flash went out and we were given 
if not the keys to the city certainly a cordial invitation to use 
this breakwater as a solution to our housing problem with 
assurance of police protection on the side. Too set on moving 
along, however, we stocked up on information for carrying 
us through to Waukegan and slipped out into the north shore 
suburbs. 

Somehow that good turn offer stuck and made me like Chi- 
cago, its mayor and council, fire department, everything down 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Right to Solo 


E LOOKED forward at the helmeted head in the 

front cockpit. Daringly he peaked over the side 

at the ground, now a thousand feet below them. 

Flying was not as bad as he had thought it would be. 
The roar of the motor was irritating, but endurable. Slowly 
he analyzed his feelings, trying to get the feel of the air. 

It was not entirely his fault that his name was Archibald 
Arbuthnot and that he was called Sis by all of the boys with 
whom he came in contact. He had been raised by two aunts— 
that was one reason. The other was his appearance. He was 
of medium height. His face was small and his features girlish. 
This, with his blue eyes, golden hair and slender body, made 
him look like a girl in boys’ clothing. 

But Archibald was not a sissy; far from it. Within his 
slender form there burned the mighty spirit of the ancient 
Viking who had bequeathed him the golden hair and the blue 
eves. Because of his aunts he had never had the opportunity 
to prove the spirit that was 
in him. 

Archie came of age and 
against the wishes of his 
aunts left for college. But 
the name of Sis followed 
him even there. He de 
spaired of ever living it 
down. 

Then the great idea came 

» Archie. He would be 
come an aviator. No one 
would be able to call him Sissy if he was a daring pilot of the 
air. Following closely on his idea he had left college and come 
to Brooks Field as a Flying Cadet. This was his first trip 
into the air. 

Suddenly the plane tipped up on its side and whipped around 
ina tight bank. The earth seemed to be at his very finger-tips. 
For a moment Archie felt as if he should extend his arm and 
fend off the ground with his hand. 

The plane leveled out. The helmeted head turned and 
goggled eyes peered into Archie’s face. Archie managed 
a grin to show that he was not afraid. He really wasn’t. 
There was an unpleasant feeling in the pit of his stomach, but 
he did not think it was fear. It felt more like the French toast 
he had eaten for breakfast. 

The goggled eyes slowly reconnoitered his countenance. It 
seemed to Archie that his innermost thoughts lay bare before 
them. 

“Gee,” he thought, “I suppose he’ll think I look too girlish 
to make a good pilot.” Archie devoutly hoped not, for 
becoming an aviator was the only way he saw of being other 
than a sissy in the eyes of his friends. 

Having finished their inspection the eyes turned to the 
front. Two hands raised themselves in the front cockpit, 
one on either side of the instructor’s head. 

Archie remembered his instructions. When the instructor’s 
hands came up like that it meant he was to fly the ship. He 
placed his feet on the rudder bar and grasped the stick tightly 
with his right hand. He was to follow the motions of the 
instructor’s hands, now resting on the cowling of the cockpit. 
Archie recalled the succinct voice of the taciturn Lieutenant, 
his instructor, as he had given those instructions before they 
had climbed into their respective cockpits. 

“Ever been up before, Cadet?” the Lieutenant had asked. 

“‘No, sir,” he had replied. 

“Right. Listen,” the Lieutenant had said. “Pull the 
stick back when you want her nose to come up. Push it 
forward when you want the nose down. To the right with 
the stick when your right wing is high. To the left when the 
left wing is high. Remember! If you use right stick, use 
right rudder. The same to the left. Synchronize your 
stick and rudder movements. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” Archie had replied. 

A few more simple instructions as to following the com- 
mands of the instructor’s hands while in the air and then they 
had climbed into the cockpits and buckled the safety belts 
across their laps. The Lieutenant had ‘“‘reved” up the motor 
with an eye to his instruments. A short, bumping roll and 
they were in the air flying smoothly. He was in the air for 
the first time. Slowly all this welled through his mind. For 
a moment Archie forgot that he was flying the ship. 

The wildly gesticulating hands of the Lieutenant, signaling 
for him to pull her nose up, recalled him to his duties. He 
jerked back on the stick. The nose came up in response to 
the jerk. Too far up. The instructor’s hands waved it 
down. He pushed the stick forward. The nose went down; 
too far down. For a bit he jockeyed the nose up and down. 
Then the right wing dropped. Archie did not realize it; 
but the Lieutenant signaled that his left wing was high. He 
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used left stick and then, slightly afterwards, left rudder. - 


They started into a bank. 

The instructor grabbed the stick and straightened the 
ship out. The motor stilled. The Lieutenant, half turned in 
the cockpit, shouted: “Cadet! Don’t jerk that stick and don’t 
kick that rudder. Push them. Push them smoothly and to- 
gether. Don’t hold the stick as if it were going to get away. 
Grasp it lightly.” 

The earth slowly mounted towards them. Archie stole 
a peek over the side. They couldn’t be more than three 
hundred feet up. 

The instructor continued: “And when you get her nose on 
the horizon, keep it there. Watch the radiator cap. If the 
cap is above the horizon you’re climbing; if it’s below you’re 
losing altitude.” 

The last of his speech was lost in the roar of the motor; 
but it sounded to Archie like, “Dumb Cadets——” 

They began climbing again. 

The Lieutenant leveled the 

ship out and signaled for 

Archie to take the controls. He 

did much better now that he 

it: knew about keeping the radi- 

; ator cap on the horizon and not 
to jerk the controls. 

Archie’s stomach felt very 
funny. He felt he was going to 
be sick. The fumes of the 
hot oil were nauseating to him. 
He hoped that they would go down soon. The instructor 
turned to study his face. Archie wished he wouldn’t do that. 

The Lieutenant resumed control of the plane. They were 
now at an altitude of five thousand feet. The Lieutenant 
pointed over the side. Archie looked over. 

There, below them, was a graveyard. An occasional, 
polished-granite headstone glittered in the brilliant Texas sun. 
To their left San Antonio sprawled on the prairies. By cran- 
ing his neck he could see Brooks Field with its mile-long stretch 
of hangars, its water tower with wind cone atop, the huge 
balloon hangar. He could not see Kelly Field. If it wasn’t 
for that sickening smell of hot oil and that funny feeling at 
the pit of his stomach he would enjoy everything so much more. 

“What was happening?” Without warning their nose had 
pointed straight for the ground. They were spinning. The 
motor was roaring full-speed. Straight below them was the 
graveyard. To Archie it seemed to be leaping up towards 
them, beckoning them with open arms. There was a choked 
feeling in his throat as if his heart was trying to play leapfrog 
with his tonsils. 

““Would they crash?” he wondered. The earth was coming 
towards them at frightful speed. He wondered, too, if the 
ship was out of control or if the instructor was merely giving 
hima thrill. Somewhere he had heard the fellows talking about 
a “power spin.” A spin with the motor on. Probably that 
was what the Lieutenant wasdoing. Seeing if he was game. 





Tt graveyard was close to them now; Archie’s perceptions 
were very keen. As he remembered it his mind seemed 
to have been speeded up ever since they had left the ground. 

The ship, wires screaming, stopped spinning. It leveled 
out. The motor died. The instructor turned and shouted: 
“The graveyard, that’s where careless pilots go.” 

Then Archie was sick. He could not help it. That spin 
had been too much for his stomach By being sick he felt 
that he was, forever, condemning himself to that hated nick- 
name “Sis.” 

They landed a few minutes later. The instructor said 
nothing but he looked at Archie in a friendly, understanding 
manner. He did not condemn Archie for getting sick. 


Archie apologized. He saluted and hurried to the barracks . 


for a shower and a change of uniform. 

For the rest of the day he was terribly downhearted and 
disconsolate. He felt that as an aviator he was a total loss. 
The other Cadets were joyous and excited. They were en- 
thusiastically reciting to each other their experiences on this, 
their first day in the air. They compared instructors and 
instructions. They told of the length of time their instructors 
had kept them in the air. They spoke glowingly of their 
instructor’s words of praise. Little was said of the condemna- 
tion. 

One of the Cadets called to him, “Oh, Archie, how did you 
make out with Lieutenant Ewitt? He is supposed to be the 
best pilot and the toughest instructor on the Field. What 
did he say when you got sick?” 

“Darn it!” thought Archie, “I suppose I’ll be kidded about 
getting sick as long as I’m a Cadet.”’ But he replied, “‘Oh, he 
told me, very nicely, that it wasn’t being done this year by 
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the best pilots. I thanked him for the praise.” 
at his own facetiousness. The others laughed. 

Archie was soon forgotten in the general conversation, so 
he stretched out on his bunk and ‘juried his head in the 
pillow. He felt like crying. He supposed the other Cadets 
would make fun of him and so restrained the tears. 

Some one sat down on the bed beside him. A hand rested 
on his shoulder. A voice spoke, ‘‘What’s the matter, Kid?” 
How confident and how friendly the voice was. Strangely 
Archie felt no resentment at being called Kid by that voice. 

He half-turned and looked up into the friendly grin of Red 
Bevins. He grinned sheepishly back at Red. 

“I’m contemplating turning in my resignation in the morn- 
ing. I don’t think I can stick the course and I don’t think 
my instructor really approves of me.”’ 

*“Forget it, Kid. Don’t be a quitter. You can’t tell if 
you are going to be a pilot in a half hour. And getting sick, 
lots of fellows do that.’’ Red’s voiee possessed a tonic quality 
for Archie. ‘Your instructor was an ace during the war and 
he’s a good fellow, though hardboiled. Now listen, Kid, 
promise me you won’t resign. Let them wash you out; but 
don’t resign. Promise me,” commanded Red. 

Archie, heartened by Red’s proffer of friendship, promised. 
“‘Do or die,” he said. They laughed and shook hands on it. 


He grinned 


RCHIE felt much better now. He hummed a song as he 
slipped out of his uniform and between the sheets of his 
bunk. That night he dreamed of performing endless loops before 
an admiring throng. He dreamed of graveyards and tombstones. 
It seemed that he was flying low over a graveyard bouncing 
his wheels off the higher headstones. One of these seemed to 
be carved into the features of Lieutenant Ewitt, his instructor. 
He took particular pleasure in bumping his wheels down on 
that one and then dragging his tail skid across the face as he 
zoomed back into the air. 

Archie’s flying did not improve as rapidly as it should have. 
By the end of the third week he had five hours dual instruction 
logged against him. He had also been sent to the orientators 
for two hours practice in co-ordination of stick and rudder. 
But he still slipped and skidded in his banks. One wing 
seemed to droop all the time. He hopelessly over-controlled. 
In fact, he was terrible. The Lieutenant told him so. He 
knew it without being told. 

Archie knew that he must solo in ten hours. If he couldn’t 
it meant the Benzine Board and wash out. Twenty fellows 
had gone already. Lieutenant Ewitt had mentioned wash out 
to him several times, and yesterday had said that if his air work 
did not improve on the morrow he would send him to the check 
pilot. The check pilot was the first step towards wash out. 

Thus Archie mused as he lay in the grass waiting his turn 
up and watching the planes circle in the air over “B Stage.” 
Thirty planes were in the air in his immediate vicinity. Far 
down the line over “A Stage’’ were many more, specks in the 
sky. They were at all heights from ten feet off the ground to 
ten thousand. Their motors droned like great bees. 

To his left six Cadets were practising take-offs and landings. 
One after the other they would come in and set their planes 
down, taxi for a short distance, take off again, ascend a hun- 
dred feet, level out, fly a huge circle and land again. Grass- 
hoppers playing follow the leader. 

That plane flying there, the one with the white rag on its 
rudder, a Cadet’s first solo flight. The handkerchief a warning 
to all other ships to give him plenty of leeway. The plane 
came in to land. The excited Cadet forgot to cut his motor. 
The wheels bounced and as the Cadet pulled the stick back 
up went the plane again. A second time it came in. Too much 
speed. The third time it landed ten feet in the air. Eight 
trys it made before it bounded in to finish some Cadet’s first 
solo hop. 

High up in the blue the more advanced students were 
stunting. Spins, loops, rolls, dives, wingovers, figure eights. 
Everything their Jennies would do. 

A plane fishtailed in for a landing. Number thirty-four, 
Lieutenant Ewitt’s. Tragically Archie thought, “My hour 
of trial has come.”” Then he laughed at himself. 
to his feet and ran out towards the ship. 

“Remember, Kid. Door die!” Red was running beside him 
encouraging him. Archie thought of the great friendship that 
had sprung up between them in the few weeks since they had 
been Cadets together. 


They had reached the plane now and seized its wings, 


bringing it toa halt. The motor idled, the prop turned lazily, 
a hazy circle in the morning sun. It stopped. 
Lieutenant Ewitt and a Cadet clambered from the cockpits. 
Archie looked at the gas and oil. He adjusted his helmet 
and goggles. He climbed into the back cockpit and adjusted 
his safety belt. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


IEUTENANT EWITT climbed into the plane. Red 

spun the propeller. The motor roared. The Jenny 

quivered, rumbled along for a few feet and easily leaped into 
the air. 

The Lieutenant would not give him control until they had 
gained at least a thousand feet altitude,so Archie looked over the 
side enjoying what he thought to be his last flight as a Cadet. 

The field dwindled, the barracks and hangars of the post 
became smaller and smaller. The earth seemed to be falling 
away from them. 

The instructor signaled. Archie took the stick and placed 
his feet on the rudder-bar, making sure that he had on the 
right amount of right rudder. He seemed to do better on this 
than on previous mornings. Still he knew he was not pleasing 
the Lieutenant. It seemed to Archie that he did not depend 
on himself. He felt that as long as the instructor was there 
in the front to correct his mistakes he depended on him too 
much. If only he could earn the right to solo and get up by 
himself where he could do as he wished. If only something 
would happen so he must fly by himself. If only he could 
fly without heed to those commanding hands that waved him 
his instructions. 

They had been up fifteen minutes when the instructor 
tapped his head, the signal that he would take the controls. 
Archie relinquished them, his sigh of regret blown away by 
the slip stream from the propeller. 

Lieutenant Ewitt pointed the Jenny’s nose towards the 
heavens in a steep spiral. He leveled out at eight thousand 
feet. Archie hoped that he would do some of that flying for 
which he was famous. If this was his last hop he wanted it to 
be a good one. 

As if in response to Archie’s hopes the Lieutenant dove to 
acquire greater speed and then pulled the nose up as if to 
loop; but he turned the stunt into a Jenny Immelman. For 
fifteen minutes he did everything that could be done with 
a Jenny and many things Archie had always understood could 
not be done with one. 

Archie was breathless and well shaken. He was ready for 
the Lieutenant to stop at any time. He felt as though he were 
going to be sick again. 

As a grand finale to his aerial acrobatics the Lieutenant 
went into a series of loops. He dove until the wire stays 
screamed reproach at the long continued strain. A pull back 
on the stick. A short almost vertical climb. A brief space 
when one stared upwards at one’s feet and downward at the 
earth, but felt no sensation of falling as the centrifugal force 
of the revolving plane held one tight in the seat. A short dive 
nose downward to level out at almost the same altitude from 
which the loop had started. 

Twice the ship looped, perfectly. Each time with the motor 
going full blast. On the third dive Archie felt that the Lieu- 
tenant was never going to pull back on the stick. The wires 
howled in amazement at the stress. 

“Why don’t he come out of it?”” Archie murmured to him- 
self. 


Sharply the ship nosed up, turned and was on its back. 
Too long it seemed they stayed there. Archie felt his weight 
drop into the belt as the centrifugal force was broken. There 
he hung, head down, five thousand feet above the earth, sup- 
ported by a web belt across his lap. 

Archie looked ahead. Probably the Lieutenant would be 
staring at him to see if he was afraid. 

From the front cockpit Lieutenant Ewitt’s hands hung 
straight down. He must have fainted, Archie thought. On 
their back, five thousand feet in the air and the pilot uncon- 
scious. 


LOWLY the heavy motor pulled the nose down until the 

ship was diving. It began to spin. Archie could not see 

Lieutenant Ewitt now. He probably lay slumped in his seat, 
held in place by the safety belt. 

It was up to Archie to fly the ship. The first thing he must 
do was get it out of this dive. He was thinking coolly, in- 
stinctively, without excitement and without fear. He felt 
glad that he was not excited and not afraid. 

He remembered one of Lieutenant Ewitt’s terse statements. 
“A Jenny will come out of a dive herself if she has enough 
altitude.” 

Archie set his feet on the rudder and grasped the stick. He 
must get the ship under control. He applied a little rudder. 
The ship stopped spinning. He pulled back on the stick 
slightly; a little more. The plane leveled out and once more 
was flying straight and level. 

Almost, this happened with the rapidity of thought. The 
next thing he must do was land and get the Lieutenant to the 
hospital. He might as well fly to the upper end of the field 
and land close by the hospital. He threw the plane over in 
a tight bank and started for the field. 

He tried to peer into the front cockpit but could not. He 
could see one of Lieutenant Ewitt’s arms dropped over the 
cowling of the cockpit. 

He was losing altitude as he flew. The altimeter on the 
board in front of him showed three hundred feet. He was 
close to the hospital. He was flying into the wind. He could 
see the windcone flying from the flagpole on one of the hangars. 
Good! He would not have to turn again. 

Archie cut his motor, keeping his hand on the throttle. If 
he didn’t make it the first time he’d give it the gun and try 
again. He laughed to himself. If he was going to crash he 
was picking out a good place for it. -The front yard of the 
hospital. 

Now came Archie’s hardest trial; the landing. Lieutenant 
Ewitt had not yet given him any instructions in landing and 
take-offs. His air work had been too poor. He knew the 
general principles of it, picked up from the conversations 
of his comrades. He remembered the graphic descrip- 
tion Red had given him of his first landing. Good old 
Red. Ah, well. He’d do or die; or it would probably be do 
and crash. 

He jazzed the motor to maintain his flying speed, and be- 
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cause the Lieutenant always did when he came in for a landing; 
for other reasons that were vague in his mind. 

He was, he thought, twenty feet off the ground. He 
remembered Red telling of that first landing; ‘‘and when 
I got about ten feet off the ground I eased back on her nose 
and kept easing back until she sat down on her two wheels 
and her tail skid for as pretty a three-point landing as any one 
ever did.” 

Archie was only ten feet up now but his speed was too great. 
He must do something to lessen it or he would fly right into 
the hospital. Fishtail as the Lieutenant always did! He 
kicked the rudder bar. The tail swung. Now the other side. 
His speed slackened. He eased back on the stick as Red had 
said. 

He felt his wheels bump the earth. The plane rolled easily 
along the ground. He hadn’t cracked anything. 

He cut his switch. That had been one of Lieutenant Ewitt’s 
first instructions. The plane was still rolling. Its wheels 
came to a stop on the highway in front of the hospital. 

Two orderlies dashed from the porch to see who had the 
temerity to land so close to the hospital. With their aid 
Archie got the unconscious form of his instructor from the 
cockpit. 

They laid him on the grass while one of the orderlies ran 
for a stretcher. Before the orderly could return Lieutenant 
Ewitt sat up and with a dazed expression gazed about him. 
He looked at Archie kneeling beside him. He looked at the 
hospital; at the ship. He felt his head. Then his eyes re- 
turned to Archie. 

“What happened, Kid?” he asked. 

“We were in the third loop, Sir,” Archie explained, “when 
I noticed your hands hanging straight down. I supposed you 
had fainted. The ship went into a dive. It came out of it 
and I flew it here and landed it. I don’t know how I got down 
without crashing us, Sir.” 

‘And it was a good landing, Sir. I thought he was going 
to fly right in the front door of the hospital; but he fishtailed 
and landed as pretty as I’ve ever seen.” The orderly was 
enthusiastic over Archie’s landing. ‘I was standing on the 
porch and could see him, Sir.” 

“Tl tell you what happened,” -said Lieutenant Ewitt. 
He walked to the front of the plane and pointed at the radiator. 
The cap was missing. ‘‘When we went into that third loop, 
that cap shook off and cracked me between the eyes. I was 
shot down once during the war. My skull was fracturéd. 
Ever since, my head has been rather tender and the slightest 
tap puts me out. Well, Kid, you saved the day and our lives. 
And to think I was giving you your last ride before I washed 
you out.” He laughed and extended his hand. 

Archie grasped it and then stepped back and saluted. 

Lieutenant Ewitt returned the salute. ‘Forget the wash- 
out. I'll make a pilot out of you if it’s the last thing I do. 
I'll solo you to-morrow.” 

Archie was supremely happy. No one could call him Sissy 
now. He had earned the right to solo. 











On their back five thousand feet in the air and the pilot unconscious. 

























































































Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light-weight khaki 
material. Has loose-fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two out- 
side patch breast pockets with flap. Em- 
broidered “‘ Boy Scouts of America”’ over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.95 


Scout Hat 


The official Boy Scout Hat is made of a 
high-grade fur felt material, very light, 
durable and shape-retaining. 
It is a regulation model with low crown 
and wide brim, olive-drab felt ; ventilated; 
silk band; detachable wind cord; size 
634-7%, inclusive. 
No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 

Price, $2.95 


The Official Boy Scout 


Uniform 


Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time,—at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which character- 
izes all Official Boy Scout Uniforms. It 
is tailored and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life. 


Where old Friends 
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The regard of Scout for 
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of the right kind of equipmep 


You can be assured the 
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Featherweight Shelter Tent I 
Made of specially processed high quality 
canvas. ‘Thoroughly waterproof. The Speci 
design has met with the unqualified ap. ment 
proval of all scouts and scout leaders who ing li 
have tried it out. It has an advantage temp 
over the Army Shelter Tent models be. desir¢ 
cause it laces up the front, thereby af- ing | 
fording protection from wind and rain, focus 
Length, 84 inches; width, 46 inches; or it 
height, 36 inches. Furnished with 9 Case 
pegs, two folding poles and a carrying No. 
case, which makes a good pillow when No. 
tent is set up. 
No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 
Price, $4.9 L 
New Official All-Wool Camp ry 
( 

Blanket iE bear 
An economical blanket of exceptional 1S CSf 
wearing quality made of fine, soft wool. Smit 


Carries a label which bears the Official pers 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight 3 Ibs. Size 5§ Pack 








x 82’’. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. No. 
No. 1172. Each, $4.50 
Offi 
The New Official Boy Scout Ano 
Haversack _ 
Adopted after many months of experi- pouc 
menting and consultations with hunters, shou 
trappers and leading camping authorities. or on 
It is a decided improvement over any carri 
haversack on the market today and is I Ste 
the most practical article of a Scout's 1 Ste 
equipment. 1 Cy 
No. 573. Shipping —, 2 Ibs. : 
Price, $2.50 1 En 
1 Tu 
1 Me 
Duffel Bag 3 Vi 
I 
Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki mt 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is fitted No 


with inside neck which is a protection to 
the contents when the bag is closed with 
outside cord. Equipped with two extra Ma’ 
handles for carrying; one on the side 
and the other on the bottom. Size 2! 





Regulation Scout Breeches 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 

hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 

knee, to be worn preferably with stock- 

ings. Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.40 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in 
three distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy 
Duty Shoe, the general purpose Dress 
Shoe and the Oxford. For comfort, good 
looks and long wear, it is not possible to 
buy better shoes than these for the money. 
Our catalogue contains full descriptions. 


Size 1 to6 $5.50 
Sizes 6% tot! $6.50 


Scout Neckerchiefs 


Plain color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 
Price, 50c ea. 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 
Price, 60c ea. 
Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 
Price, 15c ea. 


Woolen Stockings 
Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive-drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 
No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stockings 
A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for 
both summer and winter wear. 
No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, 50c. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


X 33 ins. One 
No. 1073 Each, $3.0 § 5 fe 
doze 

turk 

Official Boy Scout Knives proo 
wax; 

Regulation model, large-sized stag han- weig’ 
dle, heavy cutting blade, screw driver, No. 


bottle and can opener, punch blade, 


shackle for hanging on belt. Built to | 


stand rough usage. 


No. 1496. ‘‘Remington” Make. Pre 


paid. Price, $1.0 
No. 1502. ‘Ulster’ Brand. Prep 
Price, $1.0 
No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Pre 
paid. Price, $1.50 
Belt 


Khaki Belt, 114 inches wide, with gum 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt 1a 
for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 
rice, 50c ea 
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New Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 
Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a march- 
ing light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focus- 
ing lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling 
or it may be located for steady light. 
Case is durable khaki-colored finish. 
No. 1278 Prepaid. Price, $2.20 
No. 1278a. Battery extra -30 


Little Giant Yucca Fire- 


Making Set 
Consists of bow with leather thong, a 
drill and drill socket and notched fire 


board made of Yucca wood. This wood 
is especially recommended by Dudley W. 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Ex- 
pert of the World, for quick results. 
Package of tinder furnished. 

No. 1532. Price, $1.00 


Prepaid. 


Official First-Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to camp 

or ona hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
1in. x 1 yd. 

1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

1 Tube ‘First Aid for Burns” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First-Aid Booklet. 


No. 1548 Prepaid, 75c 


Materials for Making Five- 

Foot Archery Set 
One best imported lemonwood bow stave 
5 feet; % dozen ferrule arrowheads; % 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1543. Per Set, $3.50 


The Official Boy 
Scout Seal 





et again— 


THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT SELLS 
INDIAN TEPEES, WALL TENTS, 
PYRAMID TENTS, CANOES, ETC. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET. 


‘“‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying-pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew-pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. 
Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 
Consists of polished, heavily nickeled 
soup can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 
broiler. Separate handles for each 
article. All parts nest compactly. 
Easily carried in pocket or haversack. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 

No. 1001. Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 

Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Canteen is concaved to fit 
wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


Cello Aluminum Canteen 


Made of light-weight stamped aluminum. 
Shipping weight, 14 lbs. 
No. 1201 Each, $2.60 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on 
hike. Made of one piece solid steel, 
hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Com- 
plete with leather sheath. 


No. 1510. ‘‘Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. ‘‘Collins’”’ Brand. Prepaid. 


Price, $1.80 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Ship- 
ping weight, each 2% Ibs. 

No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each 33c 


ATTENTION! 


Boy Scouts of 
Greater New York City 


The new Boy Scout Trading Post 
will be panto | 


by the Boy Scouts of 
America at 


26 East 33rd Street, 


~ It will be -e * tae pee Scout 
tore carrying Off uipment, 
Opening dates will be announced 











More than 400,000 copies of the new 
Boy Scout Handbook have already been 
sold. Every Scout should have the new 
book in order to be up with his fellow 
Scouts. 

Get a copy today. 


The Official Boy Scout Bugle 


An instrument that is smarter and more 
trim than the average bugle. It is per- 
fect in tone and register and only the 
finest of materials are used in its manu- 
facture. Its tone is brilliant, powerful 
and mellow. Each one is tested before 
shipment to insure every detail of work- 
manship and tone. Key of G, tuning 
slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; 
select brass. 
No. 1277. ‘‘Conn” Official Bugle. Pre- 
5.00 


It costs 50c. 


paid 
No. 1537. ‘‘King"’ Official Bugle. Pre- 
paid. -00 
No. 1538. ‘‘Rexcraft’’ Official Bugle. 
Prepaid. $5.00 
Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 
Wrist Watch 


The most convenient watch made. 
Wide leather straps are soft, strong and 
durable. Not jeweled. Prepaid. 

No. 1364 Price, $4.00 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hike and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 Price $1.40 


Signal Flag Kits 
The best buy a scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity 
for obtaining complete signal flag outfits 
at less than the actual value of the case 
which holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. 
flags, 1 pr. for semaphore signaling, pro- 
vided with separate wooden sticks, and 
the other for Morse signaling with sep- 
arate long metal rods in their sections. 
All are contained in a special heavy case, 
with adjustable shoulder strap and raw- 
hide thongs. 
No. 1498. Shipping weight 314 Ibs. 
Price 65 cents net 


Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal mirror for 
camp and hike. Can be hung on “tent 
pole or carried about. Equipped with 


later, case. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 
No. 1440A Prepaid. 30c 
No article is 
official without 
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National Headquarters 


2 Park Ave., 32nd and 33rd Sts. 


New York, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantily 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post-office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary 
to send currency, have the letter registered, 
if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or railroad 
company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


1928 Boy Scout Diary 


A little book literally ‘‘worth its weight 
in gold.” Filled with indispensable 
knowledge to the Scout, it also serves as 
a source of rollicking good fun and merry- 
making. Think of the good times you 
can have writing down all the things 
that happen during the day, and then 
reading about them a year later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to 
learn the progress you have made in one 
year. Just try it. 


No. 3012. ; Prepaid. 15c each 


The Lone Scout of the Sky 
The Story of Charles A. Lindbergh 
By James E. West 


With special contributions from Dr. 
John J. Finley, Com. Richard E. Byrd, 
Clarence D. Chamberlin. 

It’s a story for boys, written by a boys’ 
man and every moment in it is as exciting 
as any novel. You can not afford to miss 
reading this book. Three hundred pages; 
profusely illustrated. 


No. 3601 Price, $1.00 


Song Book 


Rollicking new words to old music and 
catchy new music to Boy Scout songs. 
Contains best of the National patriotic 
songs and hymns for Scout services. Over 
200 songs. 124 pages. Size 5% x 8%. 
No. 3399 Each, 60c 


What Happened at Camp 


A mighty fine little book for the camping 
season. Ideas conceived by Merrit L. 
Oxenham. Just the thing for special 
awards for camp proficiency, Patrol and 
Troop honors. Every Scout Leader and 
every Camp Director should have one. 


No. 3023 Each, 20c 


Swimming and Water 
Safety 


Authoritative, clear cut, profusely il- 
lustrated. ntial for ders and 
Scouts. Includes a discussion of the 
methods of Teaching Swimming, Swim- 
ming Strokes, Life-Saving Methods, the 
Scout Life Guards, Cause and Preven- 
tion of Drowning Accidents, Camp 
Water-Front Protection Methods, Div- 
ing, Canoeing, Pageants, A History of 


Swimming, Bibliography, and other 
valuable material. 
No. 3653 Each, 75c 
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To the Boys Who Have Written in about 
Boomerangs 

In the October, 1927, issue of Boys’ Lire there is an 
article about these, also you can find this in American 
Boys’ Handy Book, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Fifth Ave., at 48th St., New York City, also Mr. 
Bernard S. Mason, who wrote the article that appeared 
in October last, has pwepared another article on making boom- 
erangs that will appear in an early issue. 


Picking for the Jamboree 
How are Jamboree Scouts chosen?—Scovut Sie1cHtT Mc- 
CELLEN. 
At the last Jamboree only Eagle Scouts between the ages 
of 14 and 18 were eligible. Their scout records were the basis 
of the choice. 


The Scoutmaster’s Right Hand 
Who takes charge of a meeting when the scoutmaster and assis- 
tant are absent?—Howte Hampton. 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster, Senior Patrol Leader, or 
Patrol Leader. 





Keeping Bees 
Where can I get information on keeping bees?—Scouts JACK 
McGrnnirty and Francis GALLION, 
Get the Merit Badge Pamphlet on Bee Keeping. 


Tréining Course for Scout Executives 
Where can I get information on Scout Executives’ Training 
Course?—F. CARLTON VAUGHN. 
Write to Mr. J. P. Freeman, Scout Executives’ Training 
School, Briarcliff Manor, New York, or National Office, Boy 
Scouts of America, Park Avenue Building, 2 





Bird Lovers 


Where can I get colored charts of birds?—ScovuT PHILIP 
PIERCE. 
From the Audubon Society, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Call of the Pine 
Please give me the call of the Pine-tree Patrol —ScouT Morris 
J. MAXWELL. 
P! P! P! P—I—N—E pine-tree, the latter to be shouted like 
an order given by a military drill master. 


Where to Find Signs 


I find that Indian language can be used instead of signaling. 
What details would have to be followed?—Scout FRED HoLMEs. 

See the Boy Scout Catalogue, page 21; ‘“‘Second-class 
Helps,’ Revised Handbook for Boys: Boy Scout Diary for 
1928. 


Government Positions 


Is it possible for scouts to get government positions? 
Don SCHIMMELPFENNIG. 

Do you mean now, or when you are grown up? Some Scout 
Troops serve the Government as Game Wardens, forest-fire 
wardens, etc. Talk to your scoutmaster about it, or write to 
your State Forestry Bureau if you are a Lone Scout. 


—ScoutT 


Books on Knots 


Where can I get books on Knots and Hitches?—Forses 
Ross DE TAMBLE. 

Cornell University Reading Course Vol. 1—Knots, 
Hitches and Splices, John Wiley & Sons, 400 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, Knots Extension Bulletin 62 
Edenberg, Merit-badge Pamphlets on Seamanship and 
Pioneering; Boat Building and Boating, Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave., at 48th St., New York. 


Games 
Where can I get games to be played indoors at our Troop 
meetings?—Scout WALT LEHMAN. 
See Winter Camping (Supply Department, $1.50) or Games 
and Recreational Methods ($2.00). 


Saving Stamps 
How can I make a stamp collection?—GEorGE Fouses. 
Save old and queer stamps and get your friends to do 
the same. Read the advertisements in Boys’ Lire. These 
stamp dealers are all reliable. 


A Home-Made Paddle 
How do you make a canoe paddle? —Harry E. Bovary, JR. 
Take a straight-grain piece of maple or spruce, sketch out- 
line with lead pencil, whittle out with a knife, draw knife, or 
Indian knife. 


Plans for a Canoe 
Where can I get plans to make a canoe?—Howarpb Harrinc- 
TON and RIcHARD RoMSEY. 
“‘Boat-building and Boating,” published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Fifth Ave., New York City, or Chapter in “Do It 
Yourself,” published by J. B. Lippincott, 





Park Ave., New York City. 
Of Interest to Archers 


Where can I get metal tips for arrows?— 
Scout JoHn LAWLOR. 
Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 
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1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of — on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 
.- Questions which have been y will be igno 
. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


75 words for reply must be ignored. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carborundum 


Where can I get carborundum stones?— 
Scout CHARLES Foor. 
Your nearest hardware store. 








The Readers’ Page 


He Laughs Best Who Laughs First 
By Max Hubbuch 


HAT I occasionally commit blunders and make an ass of 

myself is okay. It is part of my self-education. But I 
earnestly strive to whenever possible be the first to recognize 
my foolishness. 

If I succeed in my endeavor—I give vent to a resounding 
haw-haw! . . . Note: Mine is the laugh, and first! Neither 
Gus Fickle’s nor Hick Fudge’s. Their’s follows, but later on. 

The situation is, to wit: 

In the event of my being capable of laughing at my own 
blunder, this implies that I am aware of my blundering. 
Which again means—I will take pains not to reiterate it. 

If, on the other hand, Gus and Hick espy my making an 
ass of myself before I do—why, they are bound to laugh at it 
before me too—ha! ha! ha! . . . Whereat I become stiff like a 
candlestick—‘ The dickens! what are these guys ridiculing at, 
anyway? ‘Tis none of their business, it isn’t! And after all, 
Iam right. What I said, what I did, is as it should be.” 

There’s the point: In my insides I know perfectly well that 
I am guilty of one grand blunder, that I uttered something 
exceedingly ridiculous. However—Gus and Hick were the 
first to laugh. They had the laugh on me, not I. This makes 
me sore on them. Which is unreasonable. But more unjust 
still on my own person. I try to fool and convince myself— 
against my better conscience—that my blunder is not a blun- 
der at all, ““when properly viewed.” 

The upshot of it is that I cheat myself. 
self-deceit—a most serious crime. 

Therefore I want to always be the first to ridicule my 
foolish blunders. 

And that’s why I reason that “he laughs best who laughs 
first.” 


I commit plain 


What to Write for the Readers’ Page 
By Robert J, Watson 


HE Readers’ Page is read every month by the hundred 
thousands of Boys’ Lire subscribers, and by many news- 
stand purchasers. Just what they like to see on the Readers’ 
Page, depends entirely on the reader himself, who writes for the 
Readers’ Page, and the hard-hearted editor who may kindly 
reject such contributions. 
To find out just what the editor wants and what the reader 


desires, I’ reviewed Boys’ Lire over a period of two years. 
The result of this review showed that the most popular article 
and story was that of scouting. The next most popular was 
the historical article, with the rest following in order; “‘how- 





Control and Self-Control 
By Kenn Rader 


I was a straight shot with a stone; 
Among the boys I stood alone; 
And every living, moving thing 
Might be in danger of my wing. 


We'd throw at bottles, glorious fun! 
They'd crash and shatter, one by one. 
It was my pride and joy to throw, 

I'd hit them high, I'd hit them low. 


"Twas Spring, the robins had come back, 
Two mates sat resting on a wire slack; 
A stone was handy, and I threw. 

One dropped, away the other flew. 


It was a splendid shot, I'll say, 

That took that robin’s mate away. 

I thought then of a little nest 

Where blue in a downy fuzz might rest; 
Of unborn ba ‘a. of one bird less, 


And of that mate,—left unto loneliness. 


I bowed my head and felt the shame, 

And to mine eyes the burning tear-drops came, 
And of my skill, that I had been so proud, 

I dared not utter it aloud. 

For I had taken Life. My skill 

Was given to help, and not to kill. 





.o-make’”’ articles, nature study, collectors’ hobbies, humorous 
stories, the news article and many other miscellaneous articles. 


Scouting 
The scout is to be shown how to improve himself in all 
branches of scouting. Under scouting come woodcraft, camp- 
lore, semaphore signaling and so forth. The value of being a 
scout, and of scout leadership, is always favorably received, as 


athemeinanarticleorstory. His troop is informed of different 
ways of earning money, new ideas for creating interest in 
scouting and in the troop, and plans for scout publicity. 
Under this head, also come stories of camping and hiking 
trips. Stories of camp life'should have a well-founded plot 
and a moral that does not stick out. Hiking stories should be 
from your own or your friends’ experiences. 


The Historical Article 


Whether a story or an article, it must be founded on real 
facts. I would suggest that you write of something of local 
interest, with which you are perfectly familiar. A town land- 
mark, or a house where George Washington stayed overnight 
during the Revolution. There is something of historical inter- 
est in your town or city, why not tell a story about it? Be 
sure, however, that it is more than of local interest before 
submitting it to the Readers’ Page. 


How-to-Make Articles 


The how-to-make article should tell in a brief manner how to 
make an object, with inexpensive materials. A review of any 
month’s copy of this magazine, in the Dan Beard’s Scouting 
Section, will furnish one with a wealth of material for articles. 
In some articles, only a word picture is given, instead of the 
standard diagram. But it is preferable to furnish both with 
the article, and the work should be described accurately in 
detail. A drawing or photograph of the finished product 
should accompany the article. 


Nature Study 


Stories and articles relating to nature study should come 
directly from the observations of the writer. Curious facts 
and happenings of nature are to be dealt with in a clear and 
interesting manner. Humorous stories dealing with bird and 
animal life are gladly received. 


The Collector 3 


First, you must show the prospective collector the value 
of the hobby. Then tell him what to collect, where to collect 
and how to collect it. New ideas in mounting collections are 
always welcomed by the reader. Ways of preserving collec- 
tions should be described in a clear and precise manner. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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‘The Cloud Patrol 


(Concluded from page 29) 




















mean,” said the Sheriff, gritting his teeth as he 
got to his feet. 

‘‘Wantasee whether that there homesteaders’ 
money and th’ bank bonds is in th’ car— 
what’s left of it— I mean th’ car.” 

Don and the Captain began pawing in the 
wreckage while the Sheriff, white of face, his 
brow wrinkled in pain, looked on. It was all 
there; every bag of it along with the. black 
valise that Don concluded contained bonds 
and paper money. 

“ Allo’ it. Sa-a-y that’sshoreluck. Captain 
can yuh hustle that right back to Denning in 
yuhr sky-boat. I don’t mind settin’ ’round in 
th’ desert with these here hombres but I don’t 
aim to have that there money layin’ round 
under th’ blue sky.” 

“Don will take it back.in the Fokker, and 
you too,—so you can ‘get your shoulder 
patched up. I’li stay here with the bandits 
until you can send down a deputy to take 
charge.” 

“Yuh can stay if yuhr a minta, Captain, 
but I’m stayin’ too for several reasons—first is 
[ don’t want no more rides in that cloudscraper 
o’ yuhrs,—second is I ain’t hurt much an’ I’ve 
wetthered worse wounds in my day than th’ 
one I’ve got, —and third and last, it’s my duty 
to stay an’ I’m a stayin’. 

The Sheriff said the last with so much finality 
that both Don and the Captain laughed. 

“All right, Old Timer,” said the Captain. 

“You stay, and I’ll stay with you just in case 
you get lonesome or something happens. Don, 
we'll pack that money in the Fokker. Then 
you hop up to Denning with it, and send one 
of the Sheriff’s deputies back in a car to pick 
us up. 

Captain Conklin spun the propeller, Don 
tuned up for a moment, then, giving it the gas, 
waved farewell as the big monoplane rolled 
bumpily along the ground, before it finally 
attained sufficient speed to mount into the air. 

Once off the ground, Don’s nervousness 
disappeared almost entirely and he settled 
down to guide the big plane on its course back 
to Denning, although he did glance at the fuel 
and oil indicators a little more often than 
necessary. 

The flight to Denning was accomplished 
without any unusual occurrence and in all too 
short a time for Don, he was swinging in a wide 
circle over the town and searching out a land 
ing place. He finally selected the same one 
that Captain Conklin had used and made an 
easy descent. 

But as he shut off the motor the question 
arose in his mind of how to get the money back 
to Denning, a distance of almost a mile. 

He need not have troubled himself on that 
score, however, for almost as soon as he 
climbed out of the fuselage of the Fokker, 
first one automobile and then another came 
tearing up the road from the refugee camp. 
And in the first, was Deputy Lem Williams, 
with Mr. Ormsbee, the president of the bank, 
and Mr. Horton. Old Milo Barbour, some of 
the scouts and the black-bearded old home- 
steader who had helped Don prevent a panic 
before the flood broke, was in the second, and 
scores upon scores of homesteaders and 
townspeople followed, all anxious to know the 
fate of the bank robbers and what had hap- 
pened to the money. 

“Tt’s in the airplane,” said Don to Mr. 
Ormsbee, when the question was put to him. 

And when the homesteaders heard what he 
said, a wild cheer of joy echoed skyward. 

‘Milo Barbour crowded forward and con- 
fronted Don. 

“Didyuh git mine too—my money an’ 
bonds they stole?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know. Everything is in the plane 
as we found it.” 

‘Well, open her up an’ lemme see,’’ almost 
growled Barbour, starting for the Fokker. 

But a sharp command from Mr. Ormsbee 
stopped him. 

“Hands off, there, Barbour. Nothing will 
be opened until we get it all to the bank. Lem 
you take charge here,’’ he said to the deputy. 

Williams swung down from the car, his 
revolver in hand. 

“Stand back—every one until we get this 
stuff loaded into th’ automobile,” he said 
grimly. 

Barbour dropped back to join the semi- 
circle of men and some women who watched 
the transfer of the money from the plane to the 
bank president’s machine, and a few minutes 
later, with Don riding beside Mr. Horton, and 
Lem Williams, grim of face, sitting beside the 
driver the car started back for Denning with 
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a sizable escort of homesteaders and town- 
people trailing out behind. 

It was impossible to approach the bank in 
the car, because of the deep mud of the street. 
But it was not hard to get volunteers to carty 
the bags to the bank even though it meant wad- 
ing in mud knee-deep in spots. As a matter of 
fact, the entire town splashed about in the mire, 
that was Pawnee Avenue, and crowded right 
into the open doors of the bank to watch Mr. 
Ormsbee and Lem Williams put the money 
and bag of securities back into the safe. 

Milo Barbour shouldered his way through 
the press in front of the wicker window behind 
which the president and Lem worked. 

“Lookahere, you fellahs. Before yuh put 
them things in yuhr safe, I want my property, 
yuh unnerstand?” he snarled. 

“Very well, Mr. Barbour. Identify what 
are your securities and you can have them,’ 
said the President, opening the black bag. 

Barbour produced a list of securities and the | 
numbers of each and handed it to Mr. Ormsbee, 
who dug down into the bag and found them all 

“Here you are. They are all here,” he said 
as he handed them out to the sheep-ranch 
owner, “and I'll say you are mighty lucky to 
get them back.” 

“All there. I guess they better had be. 
An’ sa-a-y, where’s th’ rubber-bands?” he 
demanded. 

“Rubber-bands? What rubber-bands?” 
exclaimed Mr. Ormsbee peering into the black 
bag then up at Milo Barbour. 

““Why the rubber bands what was around 
these here bonds—they’re missin’.” 

““What—after getting your securities back, | 
you are complaining about the fact that the 
rubber-bands that held them together are 
missing!’’ exclaimed the bank president in- | 
credulously. Then with a smile, he added: 

“Mr. Barbour, the bank will be very glad to 
give you a few elastic bands to hold those 
bonds together, but if you want your own, 
you had better go and ask your old-time friend 
and associate Frank Dusong.” 

Barbour growled in surly fashion as he 
reached over the top of the wicket barrier for 
the elastic bands Mr. Ormsbee passed to him. 
Then, still grumbling, he stumped his way 
through the crowd and out of the bank. | 

‘“Well, I’ll be blessed if he didn’t take them,” 
exclaimed Babe Crawford. 

“And never even cracked a smile,” said 
Dan England, who with Babe and several 
other scouts, had crowded into the bank 
behind Don. 

““He’s about the worst old bear that ever | 
walked on his hind legs,” said Shanks Oliver, | 
as Lem Williams, through with his duties at | 
the bank, crowded past the scouts toward the 
doorway. Mr. Horton was just behind him. 

“You going down for the Sheriff and 
Captain Conklin now?” asked Don. 

“Yep, I’m on my way,” replied Lem. 

“That’s fine,” said Don. “Then I'll fly 
that Fokker back to Fairbanks Field, and | 
come down on one of the trucks to help the rest 
of the troop clean up Denning.” 

Mr. Horton, smiling, turned to him. 

“Craig,” he said, “this town and the bank 
and all the homesteaders owe your troop, and 
you in particular, a debt of gratitude, and I | 
imagine they will want to repay you somehow. | 
For my part, I want to shake hands with you 
and congratulate you on the fine work 
have done, and to tell you and the boys, that 
when you get through here in Denning, the 
whole troop will be welcome up in Cholo 
Canyon, where I am going to establish our 
engineer’s camp. I want you all to come up | 
there and camp with us for a week or so. By | 
that time I think Mr. Foster will be out of the | 
hospital and back to your old camp again up | 
the river. As interesting as our work will be, 
getting started on the irrigation dam, I feel | 
pretty sure that most of you will prefer your 
old camp with Garry Foster at the head of it. | 
He is a prince of a fellow I can tell you, and | 
thank goodness he is on his way toward a swift 
recovery. His burns aren’t half as bad as the 
doctors were afraid they might be, and the | 
hospital sent down word by one of the trucks | 
from Wainright, that he is out of danger and | 
on the way toward a swift recovery.” 

“‘Gee, that’s great news,” exclaimed Don, 
and his remarks were echoed by Babe Craw- 

















as they started out of the bank behind Lem | 
Williams and Mr. Horton to continue their | 
task of removing all evidences of the recent | 
flood from Denning. | 

THE END | 





he mashie shot ¥ 
counts like the mischief! 
MISC. | 

[7s up to Red now! Will he “get home” with the trusty 
Mashie—or will he foozle it? If he lays”’er dead, it’s all 


over. It is a tense moment as you wonder whether Red 
will “crack” under the strain that responsibility brings. 


Red is sizing up the shot that means win if he can lay 
it dead—or a tie if he can reach the green and land within 
striking distance of the hole—or lose if he dubs this last 
shot to the 18th green. 


The game of golf is made up of just such thrilling situa- 
tions as this. They come on almost every hole—and it is 
the accuracy of the Mashie that usually spells the answer. 
Sure it takes the long shot to get you close enough for a 
chance with the approach—and then the putter must not 
fail you. But most of the “miracles” are worked. with 
the Mashie. 


The Mashie is the club that can straighten out direction 
after a drive that has been off the line—or make the 
putting so easy that the rankest dub couldn’t miss. The 
Mashie holds the balance of power as to the result of the 
game more than any other club in the bag. 


If your Mashie bears the good old name of 
MACGREGOR, it’s a pretty safe bet that the club will 
do its part—if you do yours. MACGREGOR clubs seldom 
fail the player who uses them. You just know that—and 
you play your MACGREGORS with a world of confidence 
—and in no game does confidence count more than it 
does in golf. 

Are you playing with MACGREGOR Clubs? If not, you are 
missing something of the solid satisfaction from your game that these 
clubs can give you. MACGREGORS are sold by all the leadiow 
Professionals and Dealers—and represent the best of all pioneering 
development in the construction of golf clubs since this great game 
first came to America. When you play with MACGREGOR 
Clubs, you know they are right—and have been for 31 years. 


Free catalog will be mailed on request if you are interested. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


MACGREGOR 








COURSE-TESTED COURSE -TESTED GO) GOLF CLUBS 
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“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us to the Doctor?” 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 


OUR children will probably never 

forget the odd experience of being taken 

to the doctor when they are perfectly 
well. Perhaps no other act of yours could 
stamp more indelibly on their minds the wisdom 
of preventing sickness. 


When your boys and girls were ill nothing 
was left undone to make them as comfortable 
as possible and to help them to get well. But 
have you done what you can do to spare them 
from future illnesses? 





Have you guarded against diphtheria, typhoid, 
smallpox and rickets? Have you had adenoids 
removed? Teeth, eyes, throats, legs and feet— 
every part of the body should be examined. 
Modern medical science teaches us that in 
order to prevent much needless disease and 
suffering every child should have a complete 
physical examination at least once a year. 


Make May 1928 a banner month for your chil- 
dren. Have them weighed, measured and ex- 
amined for known and unknown defects. Give 
them a fair start toward a happy and useful life. 


The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, “Out 
of Babyhood into Childhood”, which gives 
valuable advice on preventable diseases with 
helpful suggestions concerning diet, environ- 
ment and training. Mailed free upon request 
to the Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Write for it. 


Haley Fiske, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Riggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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How I Built My Book Shelf 


By “Uncle Bill’? Wood 


This is the sixth article in this ‘‘How to Make’’ series by Uncle Bill Wood. Letters 
received and requests for Uncle Bill’s booklet on ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ tell us 
that the articles are a great help to you, especially Scouts in their various tests calling 
for the use of tools, good turns around the house, etc. 

We intend to continue the series as long as you want it and Uncle Bill is ready to go 


ahead. 


like an article about, write in and your request will be considered. 


If there are any special projects you are interested in and think others would 


Also, do not hesi- 


tate to write Uncle Bill if you have real trouble with any of the objects he tells about. 
Don’t forget he has prepared a booklet ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ which may 


be had free. 
A SET of hanging book- 
shelves is a popular 
thing to make and is a 
good one for the Carpen- 
try Merit Badge. It’s 
a real job, the biggest one 
we’ve tackled since the 
bench, and harder because 
it’s got to be finished bet- 
ter. Well, I don’t know as 
it’s so much harder but 
it takes longer because 
there’s more to it. 

Lumber 34 inch thick 
in the rough is right, and 
clear white pine or white 
wood is necessary. You'll 
need two pieces 11 x 38 
inches for the sides and 
one piece 11 x 48 inches 
for the shelves. The back 
supports can be cut out of 
the side pieces as shown 
in Figure 2. 

Lay out thestock for fin- 
ished sizes shown: shelves 
10 inches, 8 inches, and 6 inches wide, all 15 
inches long; sides 37 inches high in back and 
shaped as in Figure 2, allowing for the three 
widths of shelves, the first one 6 inches down 
from the top, second 10% inches from the first, 
the big one 12 inches from the middle and 8 
inches up from the bottom. 

When the shelves have been cut out and ac- 
curately squared-up plane smooth one surface 
of each side board and cut the back supports 
out of the upper front corners. Then fasten 
the sides together, smooth sides in, with nails 
where the shelves will come. Do not put 
these all the way in; they are just to hold the 
two pieces together while you are doing the 
fancy sawing. 

Sawing the sides is the hardest part of the 
work. Either before or after nailing them to- 
gether mark the design on one such as I have 
sketched for you. This will not bother if you 
just note where the shelves come and then 
curve lines from one to the other and to the 
top and bottom. 

It will be difficult to saw out these curves 
by hand with a coping saw, but it can be done. 
The best way is to use the power band or jig- 

saw in your school 
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Write for your copy.— The Editors. 


“eat” the line. Leave it 
standing all the way around 
sO ypu can see where you’re 
going. After sawing, sand- 
paper, file and plane down 
’ any irregularities while the 
two pieces are still together. 
Where there is much to cut 
off use your little coping saw. 
Then separate the side 
pieces, plane down the outer 
sides and square the back 
edge. Mortise for the sup- 
ports in % inch from the 
back 3 inches down from the 
top and bottom shelves as in 
Figure 3. Square the sup- 
ports 3x15 x % inch and 
fitin. Do the mortising care- 
fully with a sharp chisel be- 
cause it will show on the 
sides of the finished rack. If 
you want to do an especially 
good job, see Figure 4 and 
cut the supports only 14% 
inches long and make a rab- 
bet for them on the inner edge of each side 
piece instead of all the way across. This will 
go % inch across the back edge of each side 
and % inch toward the front so it will not 
show on the outer sides at all. 








HE supports and shelves can be glued and 

screwed in place with 1-inch No. 8 round head 
screws. Put these in each side of the bottom 
shelf 2 inches from the front and 3 inches apart. 
Two will go in the middle shelf 2% inches in 
front and 3 inches apart; two in the top one 
1% inches from the front and 3 inches apart. 
Then put two screws in each side of the back 
supports, that will make 22 altogether. 

This can be screwed to the wall by the back 
supports or hung from the molding. Hanging 
is best and for this metal hangers will have to 
be obtained at a hardware store and screwed at 
the top of each side. Heavy wire covered with 
a fancy cord to match the color can be used. 

The Carpentry Merit Badge pamphlet tells 
how to finish with stain or varnish. Another 
way to do it is with the new type of colored 
lacquers and enamels being sold. I much 
prefer to see you do some of the regular old- 
fashioned finishing like 
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The Toe 


Ii (Continued from page 10) 


Break 

















Dawn jerked at his boots, and stamped. 
The levee that is called L’Ours was in a bad 
way, and Delhi had picked him to help hold it! 

“Take us both to hold it.”” That was what 
Delhi had said. The frying bacon kept sing- 
ing—‘‘ Take us both to hold it!” As soon as 
he and Delhi were in the saddle, the horses’ 
hoofs began to drum—‘“Take us both to hold 

‘Myrtle Grove, L’Argent, L’Ours, Poydras: 
the strongest of these is Poydras and the 
weakest of these is L’Ours.” 

Dawn had heard that saying many times, 
and as they rode, galloping, he looked at 
Delhi’s face, its settled lips, its steady eyes. 
Delhi had looked into more than one crevasse 
that could not be closed, and there was that 
in his eyes that said so. 

Dawn leaned through the slanting rain: 

“‘What’s worrying them at L’Ours?” 

‘Toe break.” 

“Toe break!”” Dawn’s knees gripped Mud- 
Luck, his legs in their boots got weak. 

Delhi rode on like a stone in the saddle: 

“Tt’s Bane’s first fight. He did all he knew. 
... Wired for material. ... They didn’t 
send it. ... There wasn’t any... . Half 
the levees in the line are wiring for material. 
You and I are going to plank L’Ours, but 
you'll have to find the stuff to plank it with. 
... Knock down a barn, gin, tobacco- 
shed . . . and send the planks to me.” 

Dawn’s legs grew stronger. A man who was 
knocking down sheds half a mile, or even a 
quarter of a mile, away from the levee when the 
toe break occurred would have a chance to 
jump on his horse: 

‘And old Mud-Luck can run all right!” 

But Delhi would be there, at the very toe 
of the levee. Dawn looked at Delhi’s boots, 
tremendous things that reached to his waist 
and buckled to his belt. Ifa toe break should 
occur while Delhi was there with those boots 
on, all the strength in the big Fighter’s strong 
body could not save him from a death by 
drowning. 

““\ toe break sha’n’t occur,’”’ Dawn deter- 
mined. ‘Planks are what he needs, and 
planks are what he is going to have!” And 
he asked: 

“How long is it after the water begins to 
spout before the toe break occurs?” 

Delhi, galloping, grunted: 

“Not long.”’ 

“*A regular bull-dog of a Fighter,’”” Dawn 
thought. ‘‘‘Shouldered and jowled for battle.’ 
Whoever it was that said that didn’t miss it.” 


IDING fast through the mud and the rain, 

the man who was not afraid of the toe 

break and the boy who was afraid of it, came 
to the levee that is called L’Ours. 

Dawn rode into the water that leaked 
through the levee, he climbed the sodden 
slope of L’Ours, looked into the discouraged 
faces of that beaten fighting force; saw the 
river, mighty and malicious, that lipped on 
to victory; and rushed a gang of men into a 
mule wagon. 

Dawn led off at a gallop. He was going to 
save Delhi. He was going to save Delhi! 
Oh, yes! But he was going to save Dawn, 
too! 

As soon as they reached the nearest barn, 
the big black men went to work in the hilarious 
happy-go-lucky fashion of their race. They 
ripped off the planks, loaded them on wagons, 
and unctuously made merry over the catastro- 
phe that threatened. 

“Hi, dar, Nigger! What-all you’se gwine 
do when you spies old Miss Ribber snooping 
cross dat field? Ha, Ha, Ha!” 

“T don’t have to ask you dat-ar! I kin jest 
see you cooning up dat studding fit to bust yo’ 
breeches! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“You’se wrong dar, Brudder. You’se wrong 
dar! Dis Nigger don’t trust hissef atop of no 
roof. When I coons, I coons a tree. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Every loaded wagon moved off through a 
gale of jeers: 

“Don’t forget to unhook yo’ mules, Nigger. 
Don’t forget to unhook yo’ mules when you 
meets old Miss Ribber loping down de road. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Dawn urged his men to greater speed to 
make them shut up. That was the horrible 
part of it . . . they were between the river 
and the swamp, the water would rush toward 
this barn. Dawn’s hand shook as he slipped 
the bit into Mud-Luck’s mouth. Could his 
good horse beat that river if it should come 
loping down the road? 
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The faster the men worked, the louder was 
their laughter. 

“Don’t confuse yo-self, Brudder! When I 
meets old Miss loping down de road, dese here 
mule’s gwine do de mostest loping dey’s 
ever done! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Gentlemen! you hears dat Nigger? “He 
lows his mules kin out-lope dat Ribber. He’s 
got gumpshun, he has! Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” 

“*Ha, ha, ha!” 

Dawn thought: 

“Wonder if Delhi minds dying?” 

Delhi was getting planks as fast as he 
needed them. The only thing that was 
worrying him was that the daylight was 
dying. He sent for the engineer in charge of 
L’Ours: 

“This fight’s going on all night, Bane. 
You'll have to light the levee.” 

“Light the levee! Great Scott, Delhi! 
Don’t you know that this levee is not equipped 
with lights? It’s not equipped with anything!” 

Delhi grunted: 

“Send for Dawn.” 

Dawn, being sent for, came as fast as he 
could to keep from running away. He slid 
down into the water beside Delhi, and panted: 

“What you want?” 

‘Light the levee.” 

Dawn was horrified. Light the levee. Go 
up on top of the very part of that leaking 
L’Ours that hadn’t been planked and build 
bonfires from one end of it to the other. 
There wasn’t one chance in a thousand that 
he could do it before a toe break occurred. 
Dawn started to take off his boots, saw some 
darkies looking at him, and yelled: 

“This way with your axes.” 

Working the way those men worked, with 
Dawn hurrying them, it did not take long to 
knock down a fence and pile its pickets on top 
of L’Ours, but it seemed a fearfully long time 
to Dawn. As soon as the last pile was finished 
he ran back to the pile of pickets nearest the 
place where Delhi was working, grabbed a 
lantern, poured its kerosene on the pickets, 
touched a match to the bonfire, left the levee 
and jumped on Mud-Luck: 

“‘Get away from here, fellow,” he whispered. 
“Get away from here.” 

Mud-Luck got away, and raced back to that 
barn. 

Night came down, dark and mystical with 
a low-hung fog that looked like advancing 
water. The darkies did it honor, and their 
raillery deepened into song: 


Swing low, sweet chariot, swing low! 
Coming for to carry me home! 


Rich bass voices boomed, and clear 

tenors went ringing to the skies. Many 
men and many women would have gladly 
paid ten dollars to hear the unmatched music 
of that singing, but Dawn didn’t like it. He 
hurried his men to make them hush, but they 
only sang more deeply: 


Coming for to carry me home! 
Dawn stood it as long as he could, then he 
went to put the bridle on Mud-Luck. The 
good horse had its nose in a bag and was 
feeding hungrily. Dawn spoke low: 
‘Fill up as fast as you can, fellow. We'll be 
leaving if they don’t stop that pretty soon.” 


Swing low, sweet chariot, swing low! 
““Gosh! Sounds like they were begging the 
river to come and drown them.” 
Dawn went back to his men. They were 
working to the rhythm of their song, and 
working well: 


Coming for to carry me homel 


Dawn felt dead sure that across the distant 
field he saw water “coming for to carry” 
him to the swamp. He went again to Mud- 
Luck and found him asleep. 

“Seems a shame to tighten the cinch on 
the old fellow—I’ll watch” — 

Dawn watched, Mud-Luck slept, the darkies 
sang, and the night went on and on. 

“Tt isn’t so much that I mind dying,” 
Dawn muttered. ‘But to have it happen in 
such a horrible crazy way—I know that’s 
water! It is getting lighter over there all the 
time! It’s that pale yellow, hideous river 
water!” 

As Dawn started to run he saw that his 
men had stopped work and were staring at 
something behind him. He swung round 





fearing to see more water and saw a mounted 
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Here it 1s, 
Fellows, 


the real thing / 


The new 


official Boy Scout 


Flashlight 


Tuis Eveready Flashlight was 
made to order for Boy Scouts. 
You'll realize that the minute you 
see one. A fine-looking flashlight, 
olive-drab in color to match the 
uniform. It’s decorated with the 
official Boy Scout insignia and it’s 
approved and endorsed by head- 
quarters. 


But that isn’t half of it. It 
focuses. You can change the kind 
of light to suit the occasion. What 
if you want a bright, penetrating 
beam to cut through darkness for 
200 feet? Just turn the lens one 
way. How about a widespread, 
white light to read by? Turn the 
lens the other way. 


It fastens to your belt or your 
shirt-pocket with a clip and leaves 
both your hands free. That’s a 


A turn of the lens 
focuses the light to a 
long-range, searching 
beam or a broad, 
widespread light. 
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The only official flashlight 
for Boy Scouts. Eveready 
Flashlight No. 2697. 









fine feature for the many times 
you’re too busy to hold a light in 
your hand. There’s a ring-hanger 
on the end of it, too, so that you 
can hang it up like alantern. When 
the ring-hanger isn’t in use, it snaps 
back out of the way. 

The safety-lock switch gives 
you steady or intermittent light as 
you want it. The switch is so de- 
signed that it prevents accidental 
lighting and wasting of current. 

Ask to see the official Boy Scout 
Flashlight. It’s Eveready No. 
2697, and it has all the well-known 
features that have made Eveready 
Flashlights first in quality, ma- 
terials and popularity. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 













































































“Look me over, fellows! 
I’m wearing a new Jantzen 


“Twosome’!” 


YOU can be rightfully proud of your Jantzen. It’s 
the suit that champions wear. “‘Bill’’ Bachrach, veteran coach and 
trainer of Johnnie Weismuller, Norman Ross and scores of other 
famous swimmers, says: 


. . LT have never 


. anal 


“‘All my swimmers wear Jantzens . 
found a suit to compare with the Jantzen . . 
guess I never will!” 


Get yourself a Jantzen! You won't outgrow it in a hurry. ‘Cause 
it gives as you grow. Fits you just as perfectly a year from today. 
That’s the secret of Jantzen-stitch . tightly-knitted, long- 
fibred wool . . . e-l-a-s-t-i-c-i-t-y ! 


You don’t have to envy Dad or Brother Bill! You can have a 
suit like theirs . . . any model they choose to wear. Jantzen 
knows what you fellows want. Makes every model in your size. 


See the new ones now on display at your local store. Ask your 
merchant for red diving girl sticker, or send us 4c for two. LIllus- 
trated style sheet sent free upon request. Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., 


Vancouver, Canada. 
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The suit that changed 
ng 


bathing to swimm 


FILL OUT AND MAIL US THIS COUPON FOR FREE STYLE SHEET 
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man riding toward him—through the dawning 
daylight! 

One of the darkies said: 

‘Fo’ ma soul, dat’s de Boss!” 

Another one said: 

“T low dis-here job’s—done.” 

Then all of them began to yodel. 

Delhi was covered with mud, and his face 
was gray, but he rode up to the men and 
thanked them roundly for their well-done work. 

“Some man,” Dawn kept thinking, “‘some 
man!’’ He was the happiest boy in the 
Mississippi valley. He and Delhi had held 
L’Ours, and were riding away together. 
Dawn wanted to yodel as the darkies were 
doing. He looked at Delhi—and saw that 
Delhi was looking just as he had looked the 


| other night in camp, as though he were trying 





| to say something kind. 


Dawn dug his heels into Mud-Luck: 

“T’d better be getting back to L’Argent,” 
he cried. 

Delhi said: 

‘Tell them I’ve gone to Poydras.”’ 

Dawn rode fast: 

“T don’t care,” he kept saying. ‘“Delhi’s 
all right, he’s bully! But he sha’n’t do it. 
He sha’n’t! I know I was scared last night— 
so scared that I couldn’t tell daylight from 
water. But he sha’n’t pat me on the head. 
He sha’n’t.” 

Dawn had been riding this way for miles 
when a man coming on at a gallop, hailed 
him: 

““Where’s Delhi?” 

“*Gone to Poydras.”’ 

‘““Poydras! What for? They’ve got a 
crevasse at Myrtle Grove, and are howling for 
Delhi.” 

“T’ll go tell him.” 

‘“‘All right! And tell him Tom Silver has 
gone on.” 

Dawn turned Mud-Luck’s head and galloped 
again where he had just galloped, raging: 

“‘Tt’s going to hurt Delhi to hear about that 
crevasse.” 

He galloped past L’Ours, buttressed and 
safe in the sunshine, and said: 

“We held you, if I did get scared.” 

When he came to Delhi’s horse grazing the 
roadside, Dawn began to ride more slowly 
and to watch the top of Poydras in hopes of 
seeing Delhi: 

“I’m going to hate like the mischief to 
tell him—” 

Mud-Luck stopped and snorted. Dawn 
looked. Not far ahead of them in the road 
a little spout of water was squirting up not 
far from the toe of Poydras. 

“Toe break! Mud-Luck!” 

The horse swung round, rearing to get away 
—_ the danger that threatened. Dawn held 

im: 

“Fellow! Fellow! I can’t go! Delhi’s up 
there, and he doesn’t know. I’ve got to warn 
him!” 

AWN’S hands were shaking so that he 

could hardly get the saddle and bridle 
off of Mud-Luck. He didn’t dare to look as 
his horse raced away. Up the side of the 
levee Dawn went and broke into a run. He 
was going to warn Delhi. Yes! And he was 
going to get as far away as he could before 
that toe break occurred. 

Dawn ran fast and faster till he came to 


| that grazing horse. Then he stopped, horrified. 


He had been running the wrong way. Delhi 
was on the other side of that spouting water. 
He must go back. He must run the other 
way. Dawn turned and began to run. He 


didn’t run as fast as he had been running, he 
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could not. His boots seemed to stick to the 
levee. All his body and soul seemed to be 
holding him back. How long would it be now 
before the toe break occurred? Delhi, gallop- 
ing, had grunted: 

“Not long.” 

And there was that water again! It was 
spouting nearer, much nearer to the toe! 
Dawn stopped. The river waited. The sun- 
shine fell pale on Poydras: 

“‘Not long, not long!” 

“‘Delhi’s not in sight. This place will go 
before he gets there. If I turn now and run 
back—” 

Thin and wan the water spouted, the waiting 
river seemed to rise, the sunshine paled that 
fell on Poydras— 

“‘He might come back by the road! If he 
does—oh, gosh!’’ Dawn jumped and ran. 

Through the failing sunlight, by the brink 
of the rising river, past the spouting water, 
along the top of the trembling levee; so Dawn 
ran to warn Delhi. 

Having satisfied himself that Poydras was 
sound, Delhi was going down the slope of it 
to take the road back to his horse when 
Dawn grabbed him from behind and panted: 

“Toe break!” 

“Toe break? In Poydras?” 

A dull boom made answer! 

Delhi grunted, Dawn gasped, and the river 
roared as it went through Poydras. 

Dawn stood close to Delhi and watched 
that awful. water. The color of yellow mud, 
and ugly, the wild flood swirled and worked 
its will: trees staggered, shrub-growth dis- 
appeared, fleeing cattle were drowned. Always 
on and on it conquered. The road became a 
rushing stream, the fields became a sea. 
Irresistible, the overflow prevailed. 

Delhi was studying the crevasse, trying to 
find out what chance there was to close it: 

“You are sure it’s a toe break?” he asked. 

Dawn answered: 

“T saw the water spouting in the road— 
They sent me to tell you: there’s a crevasse 
at Myrtle Grove. Tom Silver’s gone.” 

“‘Good thing he’s gone. You and I won’t 
go till they take us off. You saw the water 
spouting before you came up on the levee?” 

“Vee” 

Delhi was silent, and Dawn thought: 

“Two levees lost in one day—after he’d 
fought all night to hold L’Ours. Hard luck.” 

Delhi said: 

“Look here!” 

Dawn looked and saw again that trying- 
to-say-something look. And there was no 
chance to dodge it! He and Delhi were 
marooned together on the end of that broken 
levee, and Delhi had made up his mind to say 
it. 

“Oh, well!” Dawn thought. “If it will 
help him in his hard luck to pat, he can— 
Gosh!” 

Delhi, Dawn saw, did not look like a bull- 
dog of a Fighter any more. He looked like a 
boy who had been caught doing something he 
was ashamed of. 

“There is something I have been wanting 
to say to you, Dawn,”’ Delhi said. ‘That is, 
I have been feeling—that I ought to tell you— 
about it—after I found you standing in that 
storm on L’Argent. And, too, after you 
lighted L’Ours, and then—this. I was just 
about your age when I began to do patrol 
duty—I never told anybody about it before 
—but—the first time I met a nor’wester on a 
levee—I—laid down.” 

“Laid down,” Dawn stammered. 
wouldn’t have dared to lie down. 
afraid of a toe break.” 


“But—I 
I—was 
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Opportunities in Radio and Aviation 
(Concluded from page 30) 
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the circuits must be so arranged as to avoid the 
possibility of sparking caused by static charges 
sometimes picked up on the long antenna. 
Flame-proof construction of the telegraph key 
and of switches where sparks occur is often 
desirable. 

It is pointed out that aircraft radio com- 
munication by dots and dashes offers fewer 
technical obstacles than does radio telephony 
under flight conditions. Furthermore, air- 
craft radiophone apparatus as developed at the 
present time is usually heavier and more 
complicated than the equipment that sends 
out dots and dashes. For a given power the 
dots and dashes will cover a much greater 
area than voice transmission. Voice reception 
in flight is also more difficult than reception 


of the code messages and lacks the accuracy 
of the latter. Mr. Hanson told “Sparks,” 
however, that it is possible to take advantage 
of the phone method if a skilled radio operator 
is not available. A pilot or mechanic can learn 
to use a radiophone set with but little instruc- 
tion, and may obtain good results over short 
distances. To become,a good operator in 
wireless requires considerable practice and skill 
and operating ability of high order to maintain 
communication over long distances in flight. 

“ Ability as an operator,” said Mr. Hanson, 
‘cannot be acquired hastily; it must be firmly 
rooted in the subconscious mind of the opera- 
tor, in order not to fail him in time of danger or 
under adverse conditions when communication 
may be of utmost importance.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


"Wel 1..Wel//.. 
‘Stretch’ Allen's 
riding an 
IVER JOHNSON 


HIS fellow “‘Stretch”’ Allen’s always 

starting something. Last fall he 
worked out a football play that made 
his school team win games. He always 
uses his noodle. 

Now he has an Iver Johnson Bicycle. 
He went about selecting a bicycle the 
way he does everything—the right way. 
He looked at an Iver Johnson. He 
liked the rich, flashing finish—five coats 
of special baked-on enamel. He learned 
that vital parts are drop forged, that 
only special quality high carbon seam- 
less steel tubing is used. He found that 
the two-piece crank set and two-point 
ball bearings with cups and cones turned 
from solid bars of special steel, heat 
treated, reduce friction and make ped- 
aling easy. 

Then he was convinced that the Iver 
Johnson is supreme from every stand- 
point of good looks, speed, comfort, 
and long life. 





Thousands of regular fellows 
ride Iver Johnsons 


Be sure you get an Iver Johnson. Color choice 
of Iver Johnson Blue, Maroon, Green or Black 
with DUCO white head. Each model has best 
guaranteed equipment. See the Iver Johnson 
agent in your town. 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 


Catalog shows, in actual colors, the Iver 
Johnson models for boys and girls as well as 
for adults. Also Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
=e ones. Write To-day for Catalog 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 
JUNIORCYCLES VELOCIPEDES 
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Building Some — 
|Emergency Bridges} 
(Concluded from page 27 

















he comes to a stream that is rapid, he sits on | 
the bank and plans a way to build a bridge 


| 
| 
} 





and which really constitutes true education. 


NE may need a foot-bridge across a brook, 

or even one of sturdier construction to 
cross a rapid stream or torrent. Fig. risa 
bridge over which one can walk oneself and 
also, if necessary, lead a horse or farm stock. 

For such a bridge, Fig. 2, it is not even neces- 
sary to have other tools than an ax and auger. 
I have built such bridges with no tools but my 
hands. Of course, that was in the country 
where I could find the poles already felled, but 
not rotten, with which to construct a bridge. 
Probably the best way for you to understand 
it is to sit right down on the ground and with 
your jack-knife cut out four sticks like those 
shown in Fig. 2. Let the long sticks be two 
feet in length. Then, rest the butt ends of two 
of them on the ground; bring the other two up 
over the first two and with your fingers shove 
two little cross-pieces in place as in the dia- 
gram; put a stone on the bridge and you will 
discover that it will bear the weight of quite 
a heavy stone. 

Figure 2 only shows the frame-work of a 
bridge. It can be covered with plank or 
corduroyed with round poles nailed or lashed 
on crossways. For demonstration, some years 
ago, I had a group of my scouts build such a 
bridge without the use of an ax ora nail. They 
lashed the cross-pieces on with withes made 
of roots and twigs and with ropes and twine 
made of twisted inner bark of various trees. 
Over this the officers and the whole company of 
troops marched with safety. 

After the poles are locked together, Fig. 2, 
the butt ends must be carefully spread apart, 
as in the diagrams, otherwise the bridge may 
fall sideways, but with the butts spread apart 
as far as may be, it will be as solid as a brick 
house. 

During the spring freshet the ice carried 
away the bridge over the Lackawaxen River, 
cutting the settlement off from access to the 
railroad station; and so the natives, being all 
woodsmen, built one of these peg-leg bridges. 
Fig. 1. When I reached the station the river 
was still high and the current very swift but 
along with a tenderfoot companion, each of us 
| carrying our luggage, we crossed the peg-leg 
| bridge, in the dark, with safety, although it 
may be said not without some thrills. 

In the diagram I have shown the plank 
nailed on the slanting poles but it is not neces- 
sary to have them on the incline. The plank 
may easily be leveled by first nailing some 
poles across the peg-leg abutments so as to 
level up the lower edge of the planks; but the 
planks on the bridge across the Lackawaxen 
were not leveled up. 

A muddy or wet place in the path can be 
bridged with bundles of fagots, Fig. 3. 

These bridges require no blue prints. They 
|are scientific but not built by scientists. I 
| take off my hat to scientists, they have made a 
|new world for us, but—bless their old dusty 
hearts, they certainly can kill romance. There 
are some things to which science is blind. While 
| they can squeeze the soul out of an angel until 
there is nothing but a handful of dust left, 
they cannot understand an angel; they cannot 
understand life; they cannot feel the thrill that 
you boys feel when you hear wick-wick-wick- 
wick-wick-wick of the first flicker or yellow- 
hammer. They can give its scientific name 
but the real meaning of the live, palpitating, 
warm-blooded, feathered creature is beyond 
their conception. 

Even my dear and delightful old friend, 
John Burroughs, did not know that there is a 
faint perfume to yellow violets! But all good 
hikers among the scouts know it and all boys 
who are accustomed to the woods can, like 
the wild natives of the interior of the Philip- 
pines, feel the presence of things even before 
they hear or see them. Don’t tell this to any 
scientific man, he won’t understand it, for 
like all of us, on some subjects, he has eyes 
and he sees not, ears and he hears not. Never- 
theless, he is a most useful and likable citizen 
of the world and we all salute the Benjamin 
Franklins, Thomas Edisons and Steinmetzes; 
they form a group of wonderful magicians. 
All the same-e they cannot tell us 
WHAT IS ELECTRICITY OR WHY A 
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by which he can cross it, because here is a ; 
difficulty to be overcome, and he feels, even if 
he does not know, that it is the overcoming of 
| difficulties which builds character and manhood ; 


concerning baseball gloves 


Fr. takes a lot of know-how to make a good ball glove. So I’m glad it 
was the Reach Company that asked me for my ideas when they 
decided to make up a new line of Major League mitts and gloves. 
Because that Reach outfit sure knows how! 

I’ve tried out these mitts and gloves. They’re great, I mean. Plenty 
of room for your hands and fingers, yet fitting just right. And chey 
bend and give as natural and easy as your hand, just like a glove 
should. They’ve got an already-broken-in feeling. 

But the best part is the way a ball sticks in them. They tell me it’s 
due to specially formed pockets, a Reach feature that they’ve learned 
from building gloves for so many years. It’s a big help, all right, 
whether you’re a fielder, a baseman, or a catcher. 

The Reach Company is using my signature on every glove, to show 
I approve them. You bet I do. And I want to tell you, if you thought 
you could never get a glove that suited you just right, you’re going to 


learn about gloves from these. 


EACH Mayor League 
Mitts and Gloves 


DESIGNED BY BABE RUTH 


The nearest Reach dealer will be glad to show you the 
Babe Ruth Line of mitts and gloves. See them. Try them. 
And you’ll know what we mean by Major League gloves. 













RF1—5.00 


RFO—$8.00 


RF2—$3.50 


Here is featured Fielder’s Glove RFI. 
Made of brown grain horse-hide leather, 
specially oiled to make it soft and pliable, 
and sturdy and lasting. A hand-formed 

ket is built into the glove, padded with 
best quality felt. Lined and seamed com- 
pletely with naturalleather. Finger seams 
can’t rip. Long thumb, with lacing adjust- 
ment to form wider or deeper pocket as 
desired. Leather laced around wrist. At 
$5.00, a truly wonderful glove investment. 


Play ball with the Official Ball of the 
American League. The finest ball made. 
M $2.00 each. Reach has a complete line 
of baseballs, including the Babe Ruth 
Autograph Ball, selling at aes | 
and long-lasting, it is an excellent ball 
for junior players and teams. 





RB1—$5.00 RC2—$5.00 





FREE Book et... “Playing Pointers’ 





A. J. Reacu, Wricur & Dirtson, Inc. 


Dept. J 
Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, your booklet 
“PLayInG PoInTERS”, together with leaf- 
let describing fully every glove in the 
Babe Ruth Line. 
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Qings is right! 
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Johnson sure has given wings to water travel. 
Over the surf as fast as a bird —and just as 
smooth. And speed! Your Johnson’s as fast as 
the fastest — for Johnson holds the official 
world’s record in competition for every class. 
The fellow with a Johnson—well, he can make 
a non-stop flight across the lake — get mother 
her two pounds of sugar—and save a lot of fuss- 
ing. Ambassador of Good-will, I'll say. 

And Dad —just tell him he’s through spanking 
the water with his squeaky oars. Your Johnson 
will do a “good deed a day” for every one in the 
family—giving you thrilling water-sport besides. 
Thousands of young men have sent for our new 
1928 catalog. It gives them all the information 
on Johnson motors, even the new 25 h. p. Giant 
Twin and the three new racing models. If you're 
interested in outboards— and like a summer 
full of fun, here’s a book you should have. Your 
copy’s ready—what’s your address? 


5 models of Johnson Motors Priced from $115 to $275 


Sold on Free Trial and Easy Payment Plan 
All Prices F. O. B. Waukegan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 

359 Pershing Read + + $+ j$\Waukegan, Illinois 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors 
Export Division—75 West Street, New York City 


Canadian — Peterborough Canoe Company 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


Johnson 
Outboard ee Motors 


® OVER HALF OF THE OUTBOARD MOTORS SOLD ARE JOHNSONS 
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National Boy Scout Press 
Association 


LONE SCOUTS and other 

Boy Scouts who were 
eligible to charter membership 
in the National Boy Scout 
Amateur Press Association 
were invited to attend the 
organization meeting held in 
conjunction with the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
meeting at Columbia Univer- 
sity March 9. Sixty members 
were present at the afternoon meeting, when 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Remo M. Lombardi; Vice-President, Joseph 
M. Wise; Executive Committee, Carroll 
Johnson, Ronald Gall, Edward S. Mokray and 
Frederick E. Munich. Lone Scouts who have 
won the Gold Quill or have edited an amateur 
publication will be taken 
in as charter members 
and without membership 
fee up to May 8. In the 
evening the Scouts were 
entertained by the 
United Press Associa- 
tion at a banquet held 
at the Fraternity Club 
in New York. 


Rural School Tree 
Nursery Plots 
RANK C. GOOD- 
MAN, Mason City, 
Ta., has suggested that it 
would be a fine thing 
to have all Rural Scouts 
and Lone Scouts who 


operate to get the active 
help of the rural teacher 
in the fencing of one corner of the rural school 
ground, spading it up and cultivating it with 
the idea of using it as a nursery plot in which 
to grow shade trees, nut trees and fruit trees 
on the school ground, and perhaps also using 
it as a nursery from which to raise plants for 
home planting, for playgrounds and parks in 
the community. The rural school grounds of 
America are the most desolate-looking grounds 
we have on the continent. Let Scouting do 
this job of repopulating these treeless educa- 
tional environs until they become playgrounds 
of beauty and educational value. 


Every Boy’s First-Aid Kit 
By W. E. Longfellow, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


SOMETIMES in passing the window of a 

well-equipped drug-store one can see a 
number of beautifully enameled, elaborate- 
looking brown boxes marked “First Aid Kits.” 
In pricing them one finds they range from 
80 cents for the Boy Scout kit, which is worn 
in the belt pouch, to $15.00 or $20.00 for the 
larger kits for school, factory, or emergency 
room. But there is a First Aid kit that every 
Lone Scout and his Dad has along when the 
emergency takes place. It is quite convenient 
to know that dressed in your everyday work- 
ing, or Sunday clothes, you have the material 
for First Aid with you. 

Let us investigate our equipment for First 
Aid and see how we stock up when the emer- 
gency confronts us. First and foremost, we 
have a good, strong pair of hands. These are 
things which every doctor and nurse must have 
also in caring for injured people, so we are 
starting even with them. One of the first 
things to look out for in an accident is bleeding, 
and the way to stop bleeding is with pressure. 
When in doubt apply the pressure directly 
into the wound rather than let a man bleed to 
death. Almost any wound can be stopped of 
its bleeding by pressure above and below it 
with the fingers on the unbroken skin. If a 
certain father had known this, he would not 
have caused his daughter to bleed to death 
by getting a basin of warm water and sponging 
blood clots away as they formed, causing her to 
lose so much blood that she died. 

It is possible to stop a bleeding from almost 
any area of your own or another person’s body 
by pressure on the places where the arteries 
are near the surface. With bent forefingers 
in the depression under the ear and over the 
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head can be stopped until a 
necktie can be tied around the 
head to press over these temple 
arteries. Thumb pressure on a 
little hollow on the lower jaw 
will stop bleeding on the face. 
With the fingers at the back of 
the neck and the thumbs sink- 
ing into the neck behind the 
windpipe, the blood supply for 
almost the entire head can be 
shut off, and with the hands 
in the same position, thumbs 
pressed down against the 
collarbone, the blood supply for either arm can 
be shut off. 

For an injured man bleeding from a lacerated 
arm, have him double the fist of his good arm 
and place it in the armpit of the injured side 
and press down with his shoulder against this 
fist so that it steps on the artery that supplies 
the injured section. The 
leg arteries come out in 
the groin and by doub- 
ling a fist and shoving it 
in that hollow, then 
bending over on that 
side, lying on the fist, 
enough pressure can be 
made to check bleeding 
in the entire leg. This is 
just a sample of what 
can be done with a little 
first-aid knowledge. The 
principle is to lift the 
bleeding part where 
possible, because blood, 
like water, does not 
flow uphill with ease. 
Gravity will help you 
stop the bleeding. 

The ordinary four-in- 
hand necktie, the Scout 
scarf or ’kerchief, suspenders, a muffler in 
winter, skate straps, belts, all may provide 
pressure to stop hemorrhage, always bearing 
in mind that these pressure producers must be 
relaxed after fifteen or twenty minutes to pre- 
vent collapse of the arteries which may mean 
the necessity of amputation of the limb. 

Arm slings can be made out of neckerchiefs, 
scarfs, or by folding the bottom of a sweater 
up over the injured forearm and pinning it up 
either with a safety pin or nail through the 
fabric. A coat-tail can be fastened up by 
buttoning on the opposite side to make a good 
sling, for a sling is really only a hammock for an 
injured arm to ride in. 

After stopping the blood flow we consider 
broken bones, which must have some substitute 
to take the place of the broken member. 
School books overlapped to make a splint 
work well sometimes. Daily papers make 
good forearm or lower leg splints, but the best 
lower leg splint is a pillow shape roll of a blanket 
or overcoat. The cloth is rolled so as to 
provide a roll of thick padding each side of the 
bone, and this is tied in place with at least four 
neckerchiefs or handkerchiefs shredded to make 
them longer, neckties, scarfs or belts. The good 
foot is fastened to the splintered injured one 
and the patient is seated on the back seat of 
a car, or the flat bottom of a truck. 

A blanket with the edges rolled very tightly 
makes a good stretcher even without poles, but 
sometimesit is necessary to eliminate the blanket. 
In a case like this use four, six or even eight 
bearers. With girls and boys it is better to use 
six or eight if they are available. By using four 
on each side and reaching under the patient and 
locking the bent fingers Indian grip, the patient 
rides on the sixteen forearms. If only six are 
available, the two facing each other at the 
head, lock the arms under the head in the 
Indian grip and grasp the slack of the coat 
near the ground so that the patient rides in 
his coat when picked up. This grip is taken 
near his elbow as the forearms are folded across 
the chest. The next pair grasp the belt near 
the ground and on the side-seam near the 
pocket. The third pair face each other and 
clutch the crease or front of the trousers at the 
knee and ankle. All lift together without 
bending the elbows, because bending the 
elbows cuts down the lifting and carrying 
power. The patient’s neck may be uncom- 
fortable and the two bearers at the head 
should be careful to give as much comfort as 
possible. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


FOR THE BOY 
OF CHARACTER 
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‘Boy’s Shirt. 


Happylads are 

Real men’s shirts 

For red-blooded boys. 
They’re cut generously 
Full and roomy. 

The newest 

Collar styles. 

Buttons that 

Stay on. 

Sturdily sewn 
Throughout, giving 
The laugh to 
Vigorous play 

And Monday 
Morning scrubbings. 
In pas patterns, 
White, fancy, and 
Jacquard Broadcloth, 
Percales, Madras and 
Silk Striped 
Shirtings. 

Sizes, 6 to 16. 

$1, $1.25, 

$1.50 and $2. 

Sold at your 

Favorite store. 

Write us if you 
Cannot secure them.. 
Happylad Shirts,* 

75 nard St., N. Y. 


* Makers, also, of Town Topic 
*s Shirts 


Men’s Shirt: 






atall stores 
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‘a laugh all the way-through. A story with a 





| that this month’s number was prepared a few 


| there a few months before it is in season. Do 
| not tackle any subject with which you are not 
| perfectly. familiar. 


| reason that I know absolutely nothing about 
'them. The poem must be of rare literary qual- 


+ |For that reason, it is probably why so few 
poems have appeared in this magazine for the 
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The Humorous Article 
The humorous article or-story must possess 


comical twist atthe climax, possesses an excel- 
lent chance of acceptance. Be sure that your 
gags are your own. Or if you are not original, 
be sure they are recent. I have seen some 
gags, in a story and everywhere, that were so 
old that they were shaved more than once. 


The News Article 
Like the reporter, you must be there on the 
spot. The news should never be old. Gener- 
ally, the article accepted is of national interest, 
and you have been lucky enough ‘to be there 
at the happening. Getting interviews with 
famous men, rescues, curious incidents are all 
material for the news article. You can possibly 

think of many more, right now! 


In General 


Keep your story or article under a thousand 
words. The how-to-make article is confined to 
two hundred and fifty words. Be brief and to 
the point. Long words are not necessary. 
They only take up more room on the page. 
Be sure your article is timely. Don’t forget 


months ago. Time your manuscript, get it 


In Conclusion 
I have not said anything about poems for the 


ity and of interest to boys to be of interest. 


last two years. 

I hope, after reading this article, you may 
get some new ideas. Do not be down-hearted 
if your article is not accepted, try. again. Many 
writers fail to give their address with their name 
and so many articles are lost by that means. 
Keep a carbon copy of your manuscript; it 
may get lost in the mails. In conclusion, don’t 
forget the stamped self-addressed envelope. 


A New Forestry Game 
By Gerald C. Hudson ~ 

ERE’S a mighty interesting way to pre- 
pare for that forestry merit badge. Ona 
hundred or more heavy card-board tags write 
the common and Latin names of the trees in the 
region where the game is to be played, one name 
to a tag. Then in the woods six or eight 
scouts make ready. The tags are shuffled and 
an equal number given to each boy. Ready— 
set—GO! They’re off, each boy trying to find 
the right tree for each tag. Whenever he does 
so he fastens the tag to the tree and remembers 
where it is. At the end of fifteen minutes the 
bugle sounds a warning. At the end of twenty 
minutes the bugle blows again and all the boys 
not back by that time are out of the game. 
The first scout back gets twenty points on his 
score; the second gets fifteen; the third, ten; 
and the fourth, five. Now the scoutmaster, 
his assistants, and all forestry _merit-badge 
scouts each go out with a contestant and check 
up his score, adding five points for each cor- 
rectly tagged tree and subtracting five for 
every incorrectly tagged tree." At the end of ten 
minutes the bugle blows and the jig is up. The 
winner gets the title of ‘chief woodsman” 
and the fellow with the lowest score gets the 

“hot oven,” or what have you? 
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“Ye might have got drowned!: Ye should 
have made fer the boat an’ let the dog be!” 
Lachlan declared emphatically. 

“No,” said. Wewoca firmly. He coughed up 
some more mud. 

During the rest of the night the boats kept 
their dangerous course upstream, chancing 
sand bars and snags in the dark. 

“There’s been a lot o’ grumblin’ all night. 
Some o’ the men is scared bad about goin’ on to 
Oregon. An’ if any man wants to make trouble, 
now’s a grand time to do it. More’n one sore- 
head is ready to listen to him,” said Andy. 

“Ay,” replied Tuleko. “While we’re wonder- 
in’ about Mr. Liberté, we’d best be watchin’ 
him, too!” 
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IN THE game of today accuracy counts. It took 

the Davis Cup to France last September. Putting 

the ball on the line—near the line—just out of the 
opponent’s reach. The Dayton Steel Racquet brings a new 
conception of accuracy to tennis. The unerring precision of 
a machine. A machine alive, alive and responsive to subtle- 
ties of the direction and power of impact. Its heat-treated, 
lithe, steel frame is true. Its tightly wound, hollow steel 
strings have unvarying resiliency. A Dayton has no “off” 
days. It has no “off” strokes. Within inches of where you 
want a return, the Dayton will place it. It is the most 
accurate racquet man has devised. Its narrow, whip-like 
frame makes for speed too. And strength. Speed—. 
Strength—and Accuracy. These are all Dayton qualities. 

: gy i 
A Dayton Steel Racquet is ideal for vacation. Take it 
along on yours. Damp nights and dewy mornings can’t 
harm a:Dayton. Salt air and sea breezes don’t affect it. 
Dayton Steel Racquet Company, Dayton, Ohio. 








(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 
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this new cleated sole 


GET a pair of these new Cleeto sports shoes, and you'll hear all 
the fellows exclaim, “Where’d you get them? I want a pair just 
like ’em!” This up-to-the-minute Top Notch shoe—a brother 
of the famous Grip-Sure—is making the hit of the season. 


Look at those corrugated cleats on that sole of finest-quality, 
extra-tough gray rubber! They give you speed and sure footing. 
And how they add to the wear! You have practically a double- 
layer sole—yet light in weight and unique in design. 


Cleeto is an exceptionally sturdy shoe for baseball, running, 


and all outdoor games. In gray, 
white or brown canvas, snappily 
trimmed. Most reasonable in price. 


Only in the Cleeto can you get 
this cleated sole design—just as you 
can get the famous suction cups 
only in Grip-Sures. These two 
shoes are the leaders in the Top 
Notch line of distinctive sports 
shoes. Ask for them by name. 


If you don’t know the Top Notch 
dealer in your town, write us. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rub Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls Connecticut 


CANVAS pas 











‘GRIP-SURE’ 


THE best-known sports shoe 
— sure-footed and long-wear- 
ing. Costs more but worth it! 
Patented suction cup soles. 
Korxole Insole keeps your feet 
cool and comfortable. Sponge 
heel cushion. 3-bar toe snub- 
ber. Arch support strap. 
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Think and Grin 
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MAY is on its way, and we don’t mean May 

be. Birds have gone into the building 
business, pods are popping, buds are bursting, 
and bugs are beginning to buzz. Everywhere 
great preparations for the arrival of May. 
“This is my busy day” is the slogan everywhere 
for everything and everybody—except for the 
exception to the rule, and the one and only ex- 
ception to this rule at the present moment is 
the laziest ‘person on record—none other than 
OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES. 

Boys, we are busy, but let’s put on a little 
extra steam, and in one concentrated effort let’s 
see if wecan get rid of him for this month at least. 
Send in your best jokes, steaming hot, and may 
be, this month of May, we shall convince him 
that we do not want him around here. For the 
best jokes accepted and published senders will 
receive a copy of our Boy Scout Diary 


Fresh 
“Are these eggs really fresh?” she asked. 
“Oh, yes ma’am,’” the grocer replied. 
“Are you quite sure, because I am afraid of 
bad eggs.” 


“Boy,” called the grocer to his boy, “‘just 


run to the back room and see if this morning’s 
eggs are cool enough to sell.” 














Be Prepared 
Student having failed in an exam. all five 
subjects he took, he telegraphed his brother 
saying, “Failed in all five. Prepare papa.” 
The brother telegraphed back, ‘Papa pre- 
| pared, prepare yourself.” 


A Large Order 
Jim: Where will we eat to-day, John? 
Joun: Let’s eat up the street. 
Jm: No, I don’t like asphalt. 


What He Got 
Brit: He put on speed thinking he could 
beat the train to it. 
Wit: Did he get across? 
Birt: He will as soon as the tombstone 


maker gets through with it. 








A Swell Artist’ 


Jack: That dentist is an artist. 

Jm: An artist? 

Jack: Yes, you should see him drawing 
teeth. 


A Tale of a Tail 

TEACHER: William, will you please wash 
| your face? 

One minute later he comes up with half his 
face washed. 

TEACHER: William, you didn’t wash the 
| other half of your face. 

WILLIAM: Please, teacher, that’s as far as my 
shirt-tail reached. 


An Army Note 


Jack: What key in music is useful in the 
Army? 
| JaMEs: What is it? 

Jack: Asharp major. 
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Having a Big Time 
STRANGER: What are you fishing for, son? 
Boy Scout: Whales. 


STRANGER: You should know there are no 
whales in this place. 

Boy Scout: Nor fish, so I might as well 
fish for whales. 

Raised ’Em 

Lapy: How much are these chickens? 

TENDER: $1.50, ma’am. 

Lapy: Did you raise them yourself? 

TENDER: Yes, ma’am, they were $1.25 
yesterday. 


hens aivii 


As You Were 


A man called up a bird store and ordered 
30,000 cockroaches. The owner of the store was 
very much surprised and so he asked the man 
what he was going to do with them. He then 
said, ‘‘ My lease expires to-day and it says that 
I must leave the house in exactly the same 
condition as it was when we moved in. 


Ask Me Another 


Do ships have eyes when they go to sea? 

Are there springs in an ocean’s bed? 

Can an old hen sing her lay? 

Can you bring relief to a window pain? 

What sort of vegetable is a policeman’s beat? 





Nervous 
INTERVIEWER: Aren’t you sometimes fright- 
ened when you look down at the street below 
you? 
STEEPLEJACK: Yes, only yesterday I thought 
sure I was going to see a pedestrian run over. 





Owed it to His Constitution 
Doctor: You have been at death’s door and 
only your strong constitution saved you. 
PaTIENT: Kindly remember that when you 
send in your bill, doctor. 


A Filler 
Mrs. NEWLYWED: John, I just made a pie 
this long (about a foot and a half) and this wide 
(eight inches). 
Joun: But why so large, honey? 
Mrs. NEWLYWED: Well, I couldn’t find any 
shorter rhubarb. 


Oo 
Sopu: I got zero in geometry to-day. 
FreEsH: That’s nothing. 
Sop: What’s nothing? 
FRESH: Zero. 


Full Time 


VisiTor (in factory): Do you have to work 
long hours here? 

TENDERFOOT (happily): No, only the regu- 
lation length, sixty minutes. 


Too Much of a Good Turn 


ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR (going through 
revolving doors): Dear me, I can’t remember 
whether I was going out or coming in. 


Stringing Him 


Grocer: We have some nice string beans 
to-day. 

Mrs. Youncsrrp: _How much are they a 
string? 


May 
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Johnny Lang 
graduates 
from the 

“Fishin’ Pole 


Class” 


Johnny Lang is just like any 
other of you American boys— 
he loves fishing. He used to 
use a bamboo fishing pole and 
thought he had a lot of fun. 
And then—but Johnny tells his 
own story far better than we 
can: 
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If you would really like to learn 
more about good fishing, write 
us and we will send you a 
mighty interesting catalog giv- 
ing you prices and specifica- 
tions on all Bristol Steel Rods, 
Kingfisher Silk Lines and Meek 
Reels. It’s the tackle used by 
the best fishermen. 








s 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


15 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


1928 
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at the sight and noise of the weird monster 
that took to the air instead of the sea. 

As we approached latitude 8334 the snow- 
crowned peaks of Spitzbergen merged into the 
deepening blue of the southern sky, losing their 
identity, and all signs of life vanished. In- 
termittent light fog hid the ice from our view, 
rolling beneath us like a great woolen ocean. 
Approaching 88 we had to rise from 1,800 feet 
to more than 3,000 in order to get over it. 
Latitude 87.44. What memories! The motors 
were slowed down in commemoration of our 
sojourn there the year previous, although we 
were passing the exact spot fifty miles to the 
eastward. 

It is difficult to separate day and night in 
this latitude in the summer months, for the 
sun swings around the horizon at practically 
the same altitude during the entire 24 hours. 
But our Greenwich chronometer told us we 
had been out 1634 hours, so the time was 
really 1:30 A. M., May 12th. The fog had 
completely cleared away and there was no 
wind. The navigator, who had been on his 
knees at one of the starboard windows since 
1:10 with his sextant set on the height and 
declination the sur should have at the Pole, 
corresponding to the given date, suddenly 
announced. “Here we are!” as the sun’s 
image started to cover his sextant bubble. 

We were over the North Pole! Although 
our thermometer registered only 11 degrees 
below freezing, the cold was raw and pene- 
trating. With motors throttled and heads 
uncovered we descended to within 300 feet 
of the ice and dropped three flags upon that 
goal, the attainment of which had acted as the 
motive force to produce some of the most 
wonderful journeys, in the face of terrible 
conditions, in the history of our race, and it 
was. to them—‘“the trail breakers”—that 
Norway, America and Italy paid silent 
tribute as they dropped their respective flags. 

At 12:30 A.M.—4o nautical miles from the 
Pole—a radiogram was handed me, which 
read: “Passing into your 46th birthday 
and another hemisphere, we send you our 
heartiest congratulations,” and signed, “Your 
friends of Spitzbergen.” My health was 
drunk in cold tea for which I used Amund- 
sen’s South Pole mug. marked “Fram 11-12- 
1g11.” But as the time goes back one day 
in passing from one hemisphere to another, it 
looked, as I remarked in my diary, ‘‘as though 
I might get another celebration to-morrow.” 

“Solicited incessantly by the consideration 
affecting its fears and desires, the human 
mind turns naturally away from the marvelous 
side of events.” And it was in the most 
natural way possible, that, after crossing the 
Pole, we filled our mugs with meat-balls im- 
mersed in a liquid of hot grease, from a large 
thermos cask, and, squatting down, anywhere 
out of the way of trampling feet, devoured the 
first and only hot meal of our entire voyage 
from Spitzbergen to Alaska. 

With full speed ahead we settled down to 
the monotony of routine again, heading south- 
ward instead of north, with the suncompass 
settled for Point Barrow, Alaska, 1,500 miles 
away. Ahead lay the world’s biggest unexplored 
area. What would it reveal—a lost continent, 
islands, or—what? Would we cross safely so as 
to tell the world what we had seen? Although 
without sleep, these questions animated every 
man aboard to a state of constant watchfulness 
and expectancy. 

Hour after hour passed, but only the 
same glittering surface rift by wind and 
tide into cracks and leads of open water, here 
as before, crossing our route, in a west-east 
direction. We reached the “Ice-Pole” at 
7 A.M., 5% hours later. This “‘Ice-Pole,’” so 
called because it is the center of the Arctic 
ice-mass and therefore the most inaccessible 
spot in the Arctic regions to reach, lies in 
latitude 86 N. and longitude 157 West. But 
its inaccessibility was now broken, and the 
sixteen men that looked down upon the 
chaos of broken ice-fields and pressure ridges 
of upturned ice-blocks, as though giants 
had waged war with the Polar ice, agreed as to 
its accessibility by means of aircraft only. 

We had covered one-half the distance between 
King’s Bay and Point Barrow. Of the seven 
tons of fuel the ship carried, only about two tons 
had been consumed. Here we picked up the 
first sign of life since leaving 8334 (almost 
700 miles)—one lone Polar bear track. What 
a challenge! What a mockery to our egotism! 
Yet there it was plainly crossing a large ice- 
floe—only a Polar bear, but then, something 
alive and seeking, like ourselves—but what, 
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WE don’t need to tell you 
that to make the team 
and get your letter, you've got 
to be in tip-top physical con- 
dition. Anybody knows that. 
But a lot of fellows think that fine physi- 
cal condition is achieved by exercise 
alone. They forget the importance of 
food. 


The right foods can do more to build 
you up physically than any other one 
thing—and the wrong foods can just 
naturally ruin your chances. 


“Well, what is right food?” —you say. 
Listen! Some foods contain many of the 
vital elements that are essential to health 
and full vigor. Others contain few of these 
elements. The thing to do is*to choose 
those foods which contribute the most, 
the best varied proportion, of vital ele- 
ments to your body.. That's straight! And 
one of the best of all foods is Grape-Nuts! 


Here’s what Grape-Nuts contributes 
to your body. Made of wheat and malted 
barley, it provides iron for the blood; 

hosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins 
he muscle and body-building; dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy; 
and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of the appe 
tite. Eaten with milk 
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fellows— 
Let’s get together 
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or cream, Grape-Nuts pro- 
vides more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal! 
Hereare some other things you 
should know about this famous 
food. It is baked by a special process, 
which not only brings out the full, rich 
flavor of the golden grains—but also 
makes Grape-Nuts particularly easy to 
digest. And Grape-Nuts is a crisp food, 
one that requires thorough chewing. 
Proper chewing, dentists tell us, gives 
the teeth and gums exercise they must 
have to remain sound and healthy 


It is these advantages that have placed 
Grape-Nuts on the training tables of col- 
leges all over the country—and on tables 
in millions of American homes. 


We'd like you to win that letter. We'd 
like you to try Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
tomorrow. For it will help! Let’s get to- 
gether. Your grocer will supply you with 
Grape-Nuts. Or you can accept the free 
offer below. 








G.—B. L. 5-28 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Eiguee cond sxe, Shee, owe trkeh pactagna.ct Sage 
Nuts, together with the booklet “Over the Top 
ta og OM written by a former physical director 
of the United States Marines. 
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Gr Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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In Canada,address Canaptan Postum Company,Lro. 
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Don't hold 
back your troop 


Keep up with the rest by keeping 
up your own strength and energy. 
The scout who finishes up the 
hike with the lightest step and 
best spirits often owes this leader- 
ship to sensible eating. 


Eating the right foods does not 
mean giving up foods that taste 
good, either. Shredded Wheat 
builds up your strength and helps 


keep you well because it is natural 
whole wheat—nothing added; 
nothing taken away. And it 
tastes fine too, because the flavor 
has been- brought out in every 
toasted shred. 


Eat Shredded Wheat every morn- 


ing for breakfast with rich whole 
milk. You will like it from the start 
and you will be a better scout for it! 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Shredded 
Wheat 


cin 


pellitdy 
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Anyway it was something 


{away out here? 
| tangible again. 
| That haunting sense of illusion and un- 
reality that had taken possession of me, as 
| we seemed to float through the void like lost 
souls bound on a mission of which we knew 
not, vanished, and in its place sprang eternal 
hope and. the desire to achieve—what? Just 
ahead, so it seemed, lay Alaska, the goal of 
our dreams. “A little more, yet how far it 
seemed; a little less, yet what worlds away.” 
Approaching its coast fears assailed us, for 
we ran into the only storm during our entire 
| voyage—fog, wind and sleet—and for 31 
hours we battled. 

In flying, as in life, it is not what we see, but 
what we cannot see, that we fear. Each 
|moment held not only something new, but 
|something unforseeable. Ice coated the 
| aerial wire and froze the windmill driver of 
our generator, which supplied the electrical 
energy to operate the transmitter and charge 
| the storage batteries, and all efforts to establish 
communication with Alaska were of no avail. 
The last report from Alaska, before the wireless 
ceased to work, showed a cyclone that seemed 
to be stationary, over Bering Sea. Ice-crust 
formed on the bow of the ship, which was 
alarming, not only because it loaded her down, 
but also because it spoiled her trimming. We 
tried to counteract the effect by moving the 
4 from the bow tanks and sending the crew 
aft. 7 

Needless to say, our greatest danger lay in 
the ice that was torn loose from the sides of 
the ship by the whirling propellers and thrown 
against the gas bags. An ice-block of the most 
fantastic shape settled on the sun-compass, 
which stopped the clockwork and put it out 
of action for the rest of the flight. It was 
a surprise, therefore, to find by observation at 4 
A. M., on May 13th, that we were in a nearly 
north-south position on a line striking the 
Alaskan coast and passing only 21 nautical 
miles west of Point Barrow, because it had 
been nearly twelve hours since the last longi- 
tude observation. At 6:45 A.M., land was 
sighted ahead on the port bow, and at 7:25, 
after a voyage lasting 48 hours, we reached 
the coast. Flat and snow-covered, it was the 
most desolate looking coast-line imaginable, 
but it was land and that was enough. 

Passing over the coast-line the fog became 
denser and denser, obliging us to go lower 
and lower in order to be able to see far enough 
| ahead so as not to run against obstacles. At 
| last, abreast of Cape Beaufort, it became im- 
possible to see any longer, and we rose through 

fog and cloud into bright sunshine. Heavy 
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layers of fog drifted beneath us, and only 
now and thep through openings in it could we 
glimpse the barren peaks of the Endicott 
range, over which we were passing—far too 
little to enable us to make out our where- 
abouts.. When we believed ourgelves as 
far south as we should go, we tried to get 
down underneath the fog and do our best to 
find the way.. We had to nose down to an 
elevation of only 300 feet before we could see 
what lay underneath. We were over drift- 
ice again. Where were we? Unreal as it 
may-+seem, our wireless picked up a strong 
signal at. this moment, which we thought 
might be Nome, but we could not tell for 
certain, because it was a communication with 
another station and we .could not get the 
signature. But it gave us a position north of 
@iomede Island and enabled us to set ‘a course 
for Cape Prince of Wales. 

Very soon we were over open water which 
aroused our suspicions, for we might just as 
well be on the outside of Bering Strait, and 
with our course, heading straight for. the 
Aleutian Islands. Getting into sunshine 
again ‘we were obliged to take our observation 
from the top of the ship as the sun at this 
latitude was so high that it was hidden by the 
envelope in whichever direction the ship 
pointed. . The observation gave our latitude 
at 67.30. We then went down through the 
clouds and found ourselves over land, having 
passed over the whole of Kotzebue Bay, 
driven by a northerly~gale of more than 70 
miles per hour. Heading west to get to the 
sea, again we heard the Nome wireless, which, 
together with the identification of the coast- 
line, gave us our exact position. .At .3:30 
on the morning of May 14th, we rounded 
Cape Prince of Wales, and, tired but happy, 
brought our airship, coated with a ton of ice, 
safely to rest at the little trading post of Teller, 
91 miles northwest of Nome, after a journey 
of 3,393 miles, lasting 72 hours, across the 
Polar Sea from Europe to America. Time 
moves swiftly onward! 

This great Transpolar flight soon becomes 
a memory of the past, but the trail it blazed, 
approximately 120,000 square miles in area, 
through the world’s largest unexplored region, 
is a romantic epic of advancing knowledge in 
man’s conquest of the “unknown.” But for 
these invaders of the Unknown, these searchers 
after Eternal Truth, we might still be wrangling 
like wild beasts to obtain a foothold upon the 
earth, out of man’s insatiable curiosity as to 
the ways of the unknown in his striving to 
understand and make use of what “lies be- 
yond,” has come this civilization we live in. 








Wheeling Around 


(Concluded from page 31) 








toé the old whaleback striving to keep her head 
above the water in the drainage canal. 

The rest of the night was a series of encoun- 
ters with electric milk wagons, police patrols 
and the yellow cars of the Northwestern and 
Milwaukee roads. We ate breakfast at Lake 
Bluff and shortly after crossed the Wisconsin 
line. All morning the trolley markers kept 
us informed of the rapidly diminishing distance 
before us. To the south and east now lay a hun- 
dred and eighty miles of virtually uninterrupted 
riding: Yet the sensation I experienced when 
a little after noon we could look diagonally 
across a stretch of blue-green lake water and 
see the city we had gone so far to visit was not 


particularly new. I think we both felt pretty 
much as we had for nine days previously, sorry 
for ourselves as we had been a hundred miles 
back, but altogether pleased with current sur- 
roundings and anticipation of the future. 

This was our big adventure. Yours may lie 
between the portals of an abandoned railway 
tunnel where you seek to cut down grades and 
mileage or a particularly well executed spill let 
us say on an interurban crossing in the rain. For 
courted or uncourted it will not fail to find 
you out. You will return with a good story 
and incidentally a world of respect for the 
sturdy little mechanism which has multiplied 
by four your every downward stroke. 














A Trouble Herder — 


(Continued from page 15) 
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searing finger into the heart of the moun- 
tains. The thunder boomed and clanged 
between the rocky peaks. The rain drove 
against him like particles of fine steel. But 
on they went—faster—faster! 

He realized that he must check the speed. 
He must check it just enough to keep the wild 
car on the rails. No more, for they’d need 
every moment they could gain. Somewhere 
down the canyon of the Foam, the Northern 
Mail was rushing headlong into the steel 
battering rams that drove at it from the op- 
posite direction. The thought lent strength 
to his fear-paralyzed muscles. Frantically he 
struggled with the wheel. For the first time 
he felt the least slackening of the terrific pace. 
He blessed the man who’d invented this new 
brake that could be set harder by hand than 





the old ones could with a club. Another turn. 


A shower of sparks burst from the tires of 
every wheel, as the bronze shoes fought with 
the speeding steel. 

It was just enough to save him, for at that 
moment the leading truck jerked savagely. 
The flanges bore with crushing weight against 
the curving rail. Sliver’s breath stopped—his 
heart stopped! The inside wheels lifted from 
the rail—swayed gently for a moment—and 
came back! Another jerk on the wheels; and 
another burst of hot sparks. The lightning 
showed him trees, fills, cuttings, and the even 
line of bridge timbers flashing by in leaping 
confusion. The ratchet clicked again, as he 
made a desperate effort to apply the brakes 
tighter yet. He worked with the desperation 
born of panic, for the conviction swept over 
him that he could never stop the car in time. 

The glittering lightning showed him the sec- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





New Model 


PocketGen 


The new model 
Pocket Ben watch 


has won universal 


good will. 


You'll find it as 
good looking as 
it is dependable. 
Millions of boys 
and men carry it 
with pride and 


confidence. 
Sold everywhere 
for $1.50. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 








tion house and the darker plot of the garden 
not two hundred yards ahead. His mind was 
working fast. In an instant he slid down the 
inclined hopper. Jocko was standing on his 
hind legs to avoid being drowned by the swirl- 
ing water at the bottom. It is never easy to 
climb out of a hopper, but with rain-polished 
sides, heaving and bucking, and a wriggling 
dog under his arm, Sliver did it somehow. He 
was not a moment too soon. The quivering sky 
gave him a snap-shot view of the garden almost 
alongside. The pace was much slower, now, but 
there was no chance for the car to stop in time. 

Momentarily burying his face in the dog’s 
streaming coat, Sliver threw him clear of the 
car. Instantly he followed the dog. Luck was 
with him that night. His calculations were 
good, but there did not seem to be anything 
very soft about that garden. In a long 
second, a confusion of violent twists that 
seemed to be pulling legs, arms, and head from 
his body, he undid all the good work that the 
combined resources of the railroad company 
and Doc Whittier had been able to affect in 
eight months. Yet, as he catapulted through 
the air, he did not think about the very ex- 
cellent chance he had of being killed, but 
rather—was he too late? Had the wild cars 
passed the switch yet, to go racing down the 
canyon like the death-laden rams they were? 

rdly had his stunned brain assured him 
that he wasn’t dead, when something happened 
that settled his mind on the other point. 

Reeling, staggering, plunging, they belched 
out of the night the other side of the shanty! 
Five leaping, hammering, charges made ter- 
rible contact with the one running down the 
mine branch switch! There was a shrieking 
of shearing steel. A jagged, whip-tongued 
shower of white fire that exploded with all the 
might of that hideous night’s thunder, in 
one concerted, battering blast! 

Sliver got weakly to his feet. Tears mingled 
with the rain on his face, for there was Jocko, 
limping badly and with his hair plastered 
flat with mud on one side. So far, so good. 
The mine car saved him the trouble of trying 
to derail the runaways; and besides, he would 
not have had time for that. Something was 
wrong, though. He could not stay on his feet 
for long at a time. Raising his tortured body 
again and again, he went on down the uncer- 
tain footing of the roadbed. He’d have to 
warn the mail! Or Stiffinger’d drive his train 
right into the section where the derailed cars 
had pulverized the right-of-way. There was 
one thing, though, the wind was with him. It 
helped some. For a quarter of a mile he fought 
along. Then he crawled, but even that soon 
failed him. Tears of helplessness washed down 
his face with the rain—with the rain and some- 
thing that tasted warm when it got in his 
mouth. He tried again to get up—did get up— 
staggered drunkenly a few steps, and fell 
heavily into the soaked weeds beside the track. 

But no; these weren’t weeds. They were 
too soft—and dry. Why, it wasn’t raining 
any more. Then his eyes flickered open. 
Slow—it came to him that he was lying on 
a bed. There was Ed. No—it was—Stif- 
finger! He smiled weakly under his pile of 
bandages, and it was that one-sided smile 
again. He must have slept some more. But 
when he awoke Stiffinger was still there— 
Stiffinger and Sliver’s mother. The big engine- 
man was talking, and the grey eyes twinkled. 

“Well! If you aren’t the most heat-treated, 
brass-bound trouble herder I ever saw. 
at that face again!” 

“‘Aw—I didn’t scrap,” protested Sliver in 
a little voice. “Did—did you stop in time?” 

“Sure. It was that long-haired meat grinder 
of yours. I saw him in the headlight, running 
along the track and barking like all get, out. 
Where he was, you were. I figured something 
else was wrong besides the hound, so we stopped 
to investigate. We found both wrecks—you 
and the other one. We——” 

But the next instant the door banged vio- 
lently open. A hairy cyclone catapulted 
through the air and lit on the bed. Clothing 
flew; hair flew. But Sliver didn’t care—Jocko 
was back. Between glad yelps Sliver heard 
his mother’s voice: 

“ee Michael! Please don’t let Jocko hurt 

m.”’ 

Sliver looked up . . . Michael! Hummmmm. 

There were tears in his mother’s eyes as she 
laughed. Stiffinger was patting her hand. 
Sliver pulled back the long flap of Jocko’s 
right ear, and whispered in. 

“T reckon the jig’s up for good. You gotta 
be good now, ’cause it looks like Stiffinger’s 
gonna boss this run from now on.” 

Then Jocko did just what he did before— 
found a nice spot on the floor and went to sleep. 
Sliver watched him for a long time. Then he 
too sank back and closed his eyes. A sleepy 
voice chuckled from the depths of the bandages. 
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‘In summer the fur is 
ashy-gray color. Its hoofs 
are hard as steel, rough 
underneath, and these to- ‘ 
gether with its powerful 
sinews, enable it to take 
prodigious leaps and to 
balance itself on the 
smallest foothold.** 


Leap 









like an 1bex! 


There’s no use to have strong, quick 
muscles, or ‘“powerful sinews,’’ un- 
less your feet can do their part. A 
firm, sure footing at the ““take-off’’ 
—a quick, dependable grip at the 
landing —that’s what you need when 
you dash and dodge and leap in sum~ 
mer athletics. 

When you’re ‘‘ Zipp-footed ”’ 
you’re sure-footed, quick-footed, 
light-footed. Tough, live rubber in 
the soles—strong, ankle-supporting 
canvas tops, combine to give you 
the ideal athletic footwear. 

Examine the model shown below. 
It’s one of a dozen kinds of Zipps. 


This one has a special, arch-sup- 
porting reinforcement. The toe is 
protected by heavy corrugated fox- 
ing. Soles are at least a half-inch 
thick —with non-skid design. And 
the tops are handsome ‘“‘ibex gray’’ 
—both the canvas and the rein- 
forcements. 

Makeitaruletosee the dealerwho 
handles Goodrich footwear, when 
you want the latest in athletic shoes. 
Tue B. F. Gooprich Russper COMPANY 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 
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T the helm, through Leholing: storms. 
Sailing serenely into South Sea 
harbors. 

If that’s your dream, then keep your 
health and teeth good. Sick men can’t 
follow the sea. And poor teeth often 
make men sick. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 


care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 





a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 

Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon 
below for a generous 
trial tube, free. 


-” 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 213-E, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 








SUCH a fine bunch of original puzzles 
|“ as were sent for the May number! Every 
one of them deserved to be printed. When 
the Puzztecrart editor modestly requested 
the editor-in-chief to omit all stories so that 
| the fifty or more fine puzzles might be printed 
at once—well, the suggestion did not seem to 
find favor! So here we are, with the usual two 
columns, but two columns just crammed with 
good things, crowded in as closely as the printer 
can get them. 

There’s going to be a big scramble for the 
cash prizes for those who solve all the puzzles 
for three consecutive months. Answers must 
be here by the roth of the month. 

Now let’s get to work! 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzle 
Alvin Petersen, $2. Thomas Goodman, $2. 
James Knipe, $2 


A Literary Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


6 13 68 tr 40 
56 71 63 62 43 

2 @ 2 26.32 
19 28 69 7 30 
50 41 31 I0 46 
52 75 37 95 72 
26 73 18 33 II 
57 42 59 38 49 
39 17 12 25 § 
47 24 8 35 22 
45 15 60 61 3 
36 9 5I 55 16 
53 964 4 70 74 
14 20 54 27 67 
44 58 48 66 23 


Reapinc Across: 1. A bird of prey. 2. 
One of a wandering race. 3. A vegetable. 4. 
The universe. 5. Understood. 6. To entreat. 


7. To extend. 8. To entrap. 9. One who 
steals. 10. A guide. 11. Made of oak. 12. 
To sharpen. 13. Lawful. 14. During. 15. 
Brief. 


When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
10 name a famous American poet; from 11 
to 18, one of his poems; from 19 to 26, another 
American poet; from 27 to 32, a writer of ad- 
venture stories; from 33 to 38, a writer of 
Indian stories; from 39 to 46 a famous English 
poet; from 47 to 49, an American writer of 
weird stories and poems; from 50 to 56, a 
writer of stories of India; from 57 to 67, the 
king of dramatists; from 68 to 71, the author of 
“drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds”; 
from 72 to 75, a writer of to-day.—ALVIN 
PETERSEN. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 


My first is in cubby but not in soot; 
My second in soot but not in cubby; 
My third is in cubby but not in soot; 
My fourth is in soot but not in cubby; 
My fifth is in cubby but not in soot; 
My sixth is in soot but not in cubby; 
My seventh is in cubby but not in soot; 
My eighth is in soot but not in cubby. 
My whole you probably are. 
Tuomas GOODMAN. 


A Vegetable Letter 

A fun-loving scout sends the following 
letter, stating that each blank must be filled 
in with the name of some vegetable or fruit. 
Do you — all for me? My heart — only 
for you, with your — complexion, — lips, 
— nose and — hair. If we —, — marry in 
church. We would make a handsome —. 
Ernest NEATH. 


Double Beheadings and Double 
Curtailings 
(Prize Puzzle) 
ExamPLe: Double behead and doubly cur- 
tail hangs, and leave a useful article. ANSWER: 
De-pen-ds. 
In the same way, doubly behead and doubly 
curtail; 
. Indicates, and leave a word of denial. 
Blossoms, and leave to be indebted. 
Dressed, and leave a beam. 
Sacred songs, and leave a common article. 





Name... ....cccccccccsccceccescccccecece secs 
Address... 2... 0c ce ccccceccescs ceeesecseeeese ee 
CHRY .. ccc cccccccccccccscccce cs MMB. s cc ccccce 
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Stuck, and leave a pronoun. 
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6. Fiightened, and leave to equip. 

7- A yearly calendar, and leave a human 

ing. 

8. Larger, and leave to devour. 

9. To classify, and leave hastened. 

10. Rodin’s most famous statue, and leave 
a dark fluid. 

11. An oppressive encumbrance, and leave 
a whelp. 

12. Certain fabulous animals, and leave past. 

When these twelve words have been rightly 
guessed, beheaded and curtailed, the initials of 
the twelve three-letter words will spell a mighty 
domain.—JAMEs KNIPE. 


Endless Chain 

To solve this puzzle, take the last two letters 
of the first word described to make the first 
two letters of the second word, and so on. 
The last two letters of the twenty-fifth word 
will be the first two letters of the first word. 
The words are of equal length. 

1. Arepast. 2. In addition. 3. Presently. 
4. One time. 5. To cover with wax. 6. 
Repose. 7. A luminous body. 8. Jason’s 
ship. g. Ahorned animal. 10. Aniota. 11. 
An augury. 12. A feminine name. 13. Un- 
employed. 14. To stare rudely. 15. A mas- 
culine name. 16. An image. 17. On the 
top of. 18. A common amphibian. 19. The 


first man. 20. A very old pulpit. 21. A 
water-craft. 22. At the apex. 23. A gem. 
24. A part in a quartette. 25. A big book.— 


Horace WAINWRIGHT. 


Letter-Additions 


“" Prefix a certain letter to each of the nine 
following four-letter words. When the rignt 
letter has been added, the initials of the nine 
new words will spell the name of a famous man 
who was born in September, 1757. 

1. Apse. 2. Base. 3. Lint. 4. Vail. 5. 
Earn. 6. Bony. 7. Aunt. 8. Ease. 9. 
Land.—CwHar.ige C. Harrison. 


Connected Squares 


(In solving, follow the above plan, though 
each is a five-letter word-square.) 

I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A morning 
song. 2. To appease. 3. Big volumes. 4. 
Sluggish. 5. Small homes. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Fat. 
2. Anobleman. 3. To wear away. 4. A city 
destroyed because of its wickedness. 5. Foe. 

III. Muppte Square: 1. Form. 2. Lum- 
inous circles. 3. Active. 4. The Turkish 
Government. 5. Natural fat. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. 
2. To glorify. 3. A Hindu prince. 
drudge. 5. A feminine name. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Raves. 
2. Ascended. 3. The surname of the Man 
Without a Country. 4. Russian rulers. 5. 
Intelligence.—ARTHUR V. JARBOE. 


Answers to April Puzzles 

CONNECTED Diamonps. I. L, but, bonus, 
lunatic, tutor, sir, c.. II. C, fag, famed, Came- 
lot, gelid, dod, t. III. C, cot, carol, coronet, 
toned, led, t. IV. T, eat, entry, tatouay, 
truck, yak, y. 

Cross-worD EnicmMa. Copperhead. 

Worp-sguareE. Knots, niche, ocean, thaws, 
sense. 

Poet’s Acrostic. Primals, William Shake- 
speare. Reading across: 1. Weary. 2. Inlet. 
3. Llama. 4. Lease. 5. Imbue. 6. Atlas. 
7. Marsh. 8. Shrew. 9. Hikes. 10. Attic. 
11. Khaki. 12. Epoch. 13. Staff. 14. Paint. 
15. Erect. 16. Auger. 17. Rumor. 18. Em- 
met. From 1 to 6, Hamlet; 7 to 17, As You 
Like It; 18 to 24, Tempest; 25 to 36, Twelfth 
Night; 37 to 53, Measure for Measure. 

CHARADE. Jon-quil. 


Concise. 
4. To 


BeHEADINGS. Toreador. 1. S-tar. 2. 
T-oil. 3. A-rid. 4. Gear. 5. N-ail. 6. 
A-dam. 7. N-one. 8. T-rip. 

Miurtary K1inc’s Move. Begin at 1, 


Private; 26, Colonel; 57, Major; 52, Sergeant; 
20, Officer: 21, Captain; 61, General; 48, 
Marshal; 23, Brigadier. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


**Peter Mc. 
Laren who 
has chopped 
in over two 
hundred con- 
tests in the 
last year. He 
uses only 

Plumb Axes.” 





The Blade Sinks Deep 
—and Chips Fly Free 


“The Plumb Scout Axe has the steel, 
the hardness, the temper, the correct taper, 
and the right balance,” says Peter McLaren, 
World Champion Chopper. 

There’s fun in chopping when the blade 
sinks deep, and the chips fly free. Own a 
Plumb Official Scout Axe and learn what 
real chopping is like. 

Handsomely finished. Rust-proof black 
head decorated in gold with your emblem. 
Rich, red handle stamped in gold. 

Own the Scout Axe recommended by 
Headquarters, and by a world champion 
chopper. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








At hardware stores or 
Official outfitters: $1.80 with 
leather sheath; $1.65 with in- 
fantry canvas sheath (except 


in Far West and Canada). 


DOUBLE ure 


Hammers Hatchers | Sd 
Files Sledges Ax 

















Build and Fiy a 3-ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 
“«Spirit of St. Louis’’ 





Construction Outfit $7.50 
(West of Denver, Colo., 
Canada, price wisn 


Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 
New 64-Page Book of Model Airplanes 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Floyd Pisiaisti, 
North Pole Flyer, 


says to American Boys— 


“Straight shooting, like straight 
flying, means that your mind 
is awake at the controls!” 

Like most other sportsmen, air pilots are 
usually good riflemen. Many of them began 
their rifle practice with the Daisy Air Rifle. 
Flyers everywhere will vouch for Floyd Ben- 
nett’s statement about shooting, for his adven- 
tures in the air have proved the importance of 
mental and physical speed. 

Floyd Bennett was pilot for Commander Byrd 
on the famous flight of 1926 to the North Pole— 
and he will be with Commander Byrd on the 
trip to the South Pole. 

Take Floyd Bennett's advice, and learn how to 
be a crack shot! For the boy who shoots 
straight, thinks straight in everything he under- 
takes. His mind and muscles click together at 
the right instant. Be a straight shooter—start 
with the Daisy Air Rifle. 

Millions of alert, successful men of today took 
their first target lessons with the Daisy when 
they were boys. The Daisy’ has been the 
standard boys’ rifle for 40 years—and the Daisy 
is still a favorite today, improved with every 
modern refinement. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy Pump 
Gun, which has the same sporting lines as the 
high-powered magazine rifles used by explorers 
and big game hunters. Safe and accurate, with 
true gunlike qualities, it shoots 50 times without 
reloading. $5 at all dealers. Other Daisy Air 
Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Mich., U. 8. A. 


BOYS—Get your FREE copy of the Daisy Manual. 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting: goods dealer 
and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual—a 
book written just for boys. 











The Pace Setter 
| (Concluded from page 16) 














“Fine,” yelled Coach Moore, as he rushed 
up to Ralph and Grady gasping for breath 
near by. “If you can do that well in the big 
meet next Saturday, Grady, we'll win.” ~ 

“What was the time?” asked Ralph. 

“Never mind,” said the coach. ‘You take 
my word for it.” 

Saturday came at last, a windless, cloudless 
day. All was excitement on Dowe Campus. 
Even those who could not see how she could 
win still hoped; hoped that something would 
happen. Event after event went by with the 
score first in favor of one school and then the 
other, and as the afternoon wore away it be- 
came evident that the margin of victory or 
defeat would be small. At last the final event 
of the meet was called: the half-mile. Stark 
enjoyed a two-point lead, and ‘her rooters sat 
back in their seats with relief. The meet was 
as good as won. To be sure, Ralph Evans 
would win the half-mile, but that would only 
give Dowe College five points. On the other 
hand, Stark was sure her runners could beat 
old lumbering Grady, and win second and third 
places, giving her four more points, which, 
added to the two-point lead, would allow her 
to win the meet by one point. 

a Coach Moore had figured things differ- 
ently. 

“Listen boy,” he was saying, “‘it will be easy 
if you do what I say. Follow Miller until he 
drops out. By that time Evans will start his 
final sprint. When he passes you, stick as 
close to him as you can. If you win third place 
we will win the meet by one point. Go to it!” 
He slapped them all on the shoulder as they 
passed him to get out on the track. 

Stepping to their places, the three boys 
spoke a word of encouragement to each other, 
and crouched on the starting line. 

Off they leaped down the track. Miller 
sprang into the lead at a terrific pace, with big 
Grady right behind him. Ralph was running 
his usual steady race in the middle of the group 
of eight runners, five from Stark and three 
Dowe men. Down the path they sped, with 
the cinders flying from beneath their feet. 
One hundred yards slipped by, then two hun- 
dred. Miller and Grady were getting farther 
away at every step. Suddenly something hap- 
pened. Ralph heard a cry from the stands, 
and looked ahead. Miller had disappeared and 
Grady was loping along as though he did not 
know what to do. Then Ralph caught sight of 
Miller lying in the middle of the track, and he 
knew what had happened. A sprained ankle. 
Grady with no pace-setter would lose third 
place. If he did not win third place, Dowe 
would lose the meet. Must he act as pace- 
setter?—run himself to death as he had done 
before? If he did, he could not break the record. 
And this was his last chance. For a fraction of 
a second he hesitated, then he made up his 
mind and started to sprint. The team must 
win—what cared he for records? On past the 
enemy runners he sped, on until he came to 
Grady’s side. 

“Come on Grady,” he muttered between his 
teeth. “Keep close to me.” 

Around the track they flew and at last into 
the back stretch. The Stark runners were 
gaining now. Yard by yard they began to 
creep up. Ralph turned the corner into the 
final stretch with Grady just behind him, 
and a Stark runner scarcely ten yards in the 
rear. The stands went wild with yelling. 
Ralph could see the finish line just a little way 
ahead, and then everything seemed to grow 
dark. Suddenly he was awakened by a cry, 
“Run, Ralph, RUN!” It wasa roar from the 
stands that kept him from fainting, and out of 
the corner of his eye he saw some one creeping 
up on him. Would they beat him in his very 
last race for his college? It could not be. He 
clenched his fists and put forth one last effort. 
Slowly he drew away from his rival—crossing 
the line a bare foot in the lead. 


They carried him to the dressing-rooms, j. 


where a few minutes later wet towels and rub- 
bing quickly restored him. 

““Who won?” he asked weakly. 

“You did, you old rascal,” shouted the 
coach, who was rubbing him. 

“T mean—who—won—the Meet?” 

“You did, I say,” said the coach again. 
“You won everything: the half-mile and the 
meet and everything. The fellow that tried 
to pass you at the tape was old Grady himself. 
He was so afraid your wobbly legs wouldn’t 
hold out that he pretty nearly killed himself 
trying to beat you. We won the meet by five 
points. But that isn’t half of it—you broke the 
record, too.” . 





























Bonbam Brothers Greater San Diego Boys’ Band, San Diego, Calif. ; 
an outstanding organization of the West. 


Yes sir, fellows, You can have. 
a Playing Band mn 90 Days! 


OUNDS LIKE A BIG ORDER. But it is being done. 

And what Conn has done for others we can do for you 
and your pals. You can have a band ready for concert in 90 
days from the first rehearsal! 


“But we don’t know music,” you say. You needn’t now. 
You can carry a tune whistling or humming, can’t you? 
That’s enough to start. - 
Conn instruments are world-famous for easy playing. 
New easy instruction methods quickly enable you to play 
simple tunes — it’s fun from the very beginning! 

Conn’s expert organizers take care of all the details. Easy 
finance plan covers equipment. A few interested fellows 
can start, others quickly catch the “fever.” 

Get Dad, your Scout Leaders, your Teachers, interested. 
Show them this ad. Send coupon for the whole story, with- 
out obligation. Resolve now to have a band ...among 
your pals...in your school. .. in your Scout organization. 
FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments on any Conn instru- 
ment for band or orchestra. Famous for-easy playing, wonderful 
tone, perfect mechanism. Used by Sousa and the other top-notch- 


ers. Exclusive features. Yet they cost no more. Clip and mail the 
coupon NOW for free literature and details of free trial offer. 








INSTRUMENT 


WORLD'S LARGEST 





























C. G. CONN, {d., 547 Conn Bidg.. Elkhart, Ind. Gentlemen: Without obligation please 


send details of your band organizing plan [ 


Also free literature and details of free trial offer on 


? 





Name 





St.orR.F.D. 








City, State. 


County. 
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Coated .22’s 
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Keep your gun, hands 
and clothing clean 


Here are .22's that are different 
from any you haveever seen. Their 
gleaming, golden color makes them 
shine like “Bullets of Gold” !— 
and they shootas well as they look. 
They cost no more than old-style, 
lead-bullet .22's. 

You can handle them freely or 
dump them out of the box into 
your pocket without soiling hands 
or clothing. » » Western Lubaloy 
(lubricating alloy) coated .22's, 
when loaded with Smokeless 
powder, are FREE from GREAsE! 
Also available in lubricated 
Lesmok loads 


Plated with Wesrern’s exclusive Lubaloy | 
| wagner alloy); the same alloy used in 
the popular Wesrern Lubaloy big-game 
cartridges. Non-corrosive priming keeps 
the bore bright, rustless and accurate, 
without cleaning. Prevents —— and 
‘corrosion. Try them and 
shoot capthing else! “Sold by dealers dealers 
everywhere, 








WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Hunter Avenue, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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strangers, unacquainted with the places of 
possible safety. 

“And then a flashlight was thrown in our 
faces, we were taken by the arm and the voice 
of a small boy told us calmly: ‘Just come with 
me. I’m a scout and I'll take care of you!’ 
With him we soon reached a high and safe 
point. To him, whoever he may have been, 
we probably owe our lives. 

“There were Boy Scouts everywhere. I 
had not known before that there could be so 
many scouts in any~one district. What 
wonderful work they did that night; how many 
lives were saved by them!” 

San Francisquito dam,.one hundred and 
eighty feet high and impounding 12,000,000,000 

ons of water.in:a canyon forty-five miles 
north of Los Angeles, broke about one o’clock 
in the morning 6n’March 13. The great 
| reservoir was located ‘in: Ventura county but 
was part of the vast water system of the city of 
Los Angeles. 

Without warning the huge concrete dike 
| gave way. Whirling down the canyon it swept 
| away homes and.camps. More than 450 men, 
| women and children were washed from their 
|beds and literally, beaten to death against 
| trees, rocks,- wreckage. Oblivious in sleep 
they had little chance for safety, though some 
survivors escaped more by the grace of chance 
than their own efforts. 

Down the narrow defile rushed the huge 
pile of waters, until. it reached the bed of 
Santa Clara river. : Here it spread out, rushing 
through such towns as Santa Paula, Fillmore, 
Piru, and on and on for miles until it reached 
the ocean ata point near the city of Ventura. 
Its muddy channel was discernible for twenty- 
five miles at sea, and even yet an occasional 
body is brought to the Pacific shore. 

Even before the waters had reached the 
first small towns Boy Scouts of Ventura 
County were out in the darkness, doing, in 
vast numbers, such acts of rescue as that just 
related by Mrs. Sanders. A most sudden, a 
most drastic demand was made upon them— 
and these scouts were “‘ Prepared.” 

By daylight the Santa Clara Valley, now 
scourged and scoured, was filled with police 
officers and deputy sheriffs from Los Angeles, 
from Ventura County cities, from all available 
communities. But they confronted a terrible 
task. Vast miles of deep, jelly-like silt had 
to be traversed not only to search for the 
bodies of the dead, but, more immediately, to 
reach the victims, shattered and buried in 
débris of trees and houses or bogged down in 
mud, who were yet living! And so, in their 
extremity, the authorities called upon the 
Boy Scouts of America for trained assistance. 

Ventura County scouts, of course, needed 
no such call. Their leaders had them at work 
from the first alarm. But more were necessary. 
So the police sent a request to Scout Executive 
Delmar Von Glahn of San Fernando Valley 
District Council, the nearest council outside of 
Ventura district. 

At once, through the co-operation of Capt. 
J. P. Inglis, of Van Nuys city high school, 
scouts were dismissed from their classes, 
hurried to their homes for equipment and 
parental sanction, and were loaded into wait- 
ing machines. For twenty-four ceaseless, 
weary hours, this first group of San Fernando 
scouts searched for bodies—and found them; 
searched for the living—and found at least one, 
a young girl left high in the branches of a tree. 

Relief groups were formed of other scouts, 
until the first acute work was over. It was 
desperate, this ordeal, but scouts stood up to it 
even to the very point of exhaustion. 

Of course the Red Cross was at once on the 
scene. It always is! Scouts were needed in 
abundance for emergency service. Always 
they were at hand, taking orders and obeying 
them. “There are too many police,” said the 
Red Cross. “Take some of them away and— 
give us more scouts!” 

In Los Angeles, the first word of the disaster 
brought hundreds of telephone calls from Scout- 
masters. “‘We are ready to start at ariy 
minute,” they reported to Scout Executive De- 
Groot. But Ventura and San Fernando scouts 
were ample to the stupendous responsibility. 


Philadelphia Scouts Hold ‘‘Camporee”’ 
‘THIRTY thousand persons passed through 
the turnstiles of Philadelphia’s largest 
exhibit hall to witness the gigantic “‘Cam- 
poree” staged by 3,000 scouts of the Philadel- 
phia Council, March oth and roth. 
A four-ring circus with some four-score side- 








shows depicted the evolution of outdoor 


Scouting from Indian days into the imaginary 
future. Four great settings showed camping 
in Indian times; the Pioneer Camp; “‘ Treasure 
Island” (the Council’s summer camp); and 
“The Wilderness Camp” or the scout camp of 
the future, showing advanced camping by 
experienced scouts. 

The remainder of the vast hall was filled 
with over eighty booths displaying every con- 
ceivable phase of scout camping. Each booth 
was sponsored by one Troop. 

Scouts with staves acted as police in handling 
the tremendous crowds. 

One inconspicuous, but outstanding ‘Good 
Turn” was made possible by scouts who 
wheeled from one point of interest to another, 
twenty-five cripples from the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. 

Over a hundred scouts took part in the 
social, war, victory, thunder, pipe and ghost 
dances at the Indian Village which consisted 
of several large tepees, pitched against a back- 
ground of painted, forested canyons and 
mountains. Between the dances great crowds 
were fascinated in watching the “Indians” 
perform the duties of a typical village tribe; 
blanket weaving, tanning, cooking, making 
leather and other articles. 

Another feature of the “Big Show” was the 
scene showing the ‘life of a pioneer in Indian 
days. Enclosed by a stockade with a log cabin 
and a covered wagon in the background, pioneer 
“maids” made candles from tallow and spun 
thread, while “settlers” hewed logs from which 
they made rustic furniture and equipment. 

The other main stage was a miniature of the 
Council’s summer camp, and the “‘ Wilderness” 
camp. 

The booths were a great attraction. Here 
scouts made plaster casts of animal tracks, 
pressed flowers, mounted animal and mineral 
specimens, printed camp bulletins, demon- 
strated outdoor types of beds, fires, and cooking 
utensils; hike packing, canoe, auto, and pup- 
tent camping. 

Booths illustrated the Merit Badges of 
Taxidermy, Conservation, Cycling, Hiking, 
First Aid, Radio, Surveying and many others. 


A Hero Who Gave His Life 

‘THE National Court of Honor has made a 

posthumous award of the Gold Honor 
Medal to Scout John J. Riedl, Jr., Second 
Class of Cazenovia, N. Y., who gave his life in 
an effort to rescue Robert H. Walts. 

Scout Riedl with three others were fishing 
through the ice on Cazenovia Lake when 





Walts, who was furthest out, fell through the 
ice. Scout Riedl immediately started out to 
the rescue. The ice broke under him before he 
could reach Walts, and they both sank in 
about twelve feet of water. Riedl was not a 
pry | good swimmer and Walts could not swim | 
at all. 

National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter | 
Beard in sending the medal to the parents of 
Scout Riedl said: ““The National Court of | 
Honor has examined with mingled sorrow and | 
admiration the details of the accident in which | 
your son John lost his life in an effort to save 
the life of another; sorrow that his young life | 
should have been sacrificed; admiration for the | 
true scout spirit which brought his instant 
response to the need of his comrades in danger.”’ | 


Radio Station 


| 
BoeY SCOUTS of Ames, Iowa, broadcast | 
at 4:15 P. M. every Saturday afternoon 
from radio station WOI, of the Iowa State 
College. The program is directed by Scout 
Executive Hesse. Already the station has done 
a very remarkable piece of work. Letters 
have been received from boys and parents from | 
widely separated points in the United States | 
and Canada. A Radio Scout Club has been 
formed, with hundreds of boy members as | 
listeners. 
Eagles in College | 
TANFORD UNIVERSITY of California 
has just organized an Eagle Scout Troop. 
They consist of under-graduates who have 
attained the highest rank in Scouting, and at 
their initial meeting thirty-five were present. 
Scout Executive Harrison E. White of San 
José, writing about the formation of this Troop, 
says its members have opened themselves to 
try to be 100 per cent. Honor men; to keep up 
their interest in Scouting, and to ‘train them- 
selves so that they will go back to their com- 
munities able to take a leading part in the 
Movement; and to keep up and extend to 
every incoming Eagle the friendly hand of the 
brotherhood of Scouting. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


S COVE a 
BULL’S-EYE 
every time! 


..in the fight 
against germs 





See these first aid cartridges? Every 
Scout can be a sharpshooter in the war 
against infectionand blood poisoning, 
if he uses one of these dressings every 
time he or his buddy suffers a cut or 
bruise. Each dressing consists of 


An antiseptic bullet 
to kill germs. 


A shell of Band-Aid 
to keep the wound 
safe from other germs. 





See how easy it is to use these car- 
tridges! 


Just brush the hurt with 
theantiseptic(27%Mercur- 
ochrome). That cleanses 
the wound perfectly. 
Then.... 


Cover the hurt with Band- 
Aid—gauze and adhesive 
tape in one. It goes on 
quickly—and stays on! 
Neat—and never gets in 
the way. And it keeps the 
wound safe frominfection! 


/ RY 


Here’s the cartridge box that carries 
these first aid cartridges! 





(ACTUAL SIZE) 


Light as a handkerchief—no bigger than 
a watch. Slips easily i into your pocket. 
Always ready for instant use. And it 
contains four complete dressings. 


Scouts everywhere use this handy kit. 
Add it to your equipment—arm your- 
self for the fight on germs. This kit 
costs only 25¢; Ask your druggist to 
show it to you! 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


May 




















FOR ALL BOYS 





It’s a Happy Boy 
Who Owns One 


America’s Best Bicycle and 
the Leader for 51 Years 


You can have more fun riding a Colum- 
bia than perhaps you ever dreamed of, and 
they’re mighty useful, too. 


A Columbia pedals easily, takes you to 
places where an automobile cannot go, 
saves a lot of time getting from one place 
to another, is always ‘‘on the job.” 


Columbias bristle with exclusive feat- 
ures and all the latest improvements possi- 
ble on quality bicycles, but cost no more 
than ordinary machines. 


Years ago the price of a Columbia was 
$150.00, but now the popular model shown 
in the picture (F7) is only $39.50, plus a 
small charge for freight from the factory. 
(Some models as low as $35.50.) 


Highest quality steel, patented Pope 
Spun Steering Head, Columbia Drop 
Forged ‘“‘Heat-treated” Cranks with the 
Columbia Double D Drive Sprocket, 
Columbia One-Piece Aluminum Pedals 
that can’t rust, Fisk Cord Tires, Motorbike 
No. 2 Saddle, 1928 New Departure Brake, 
new Columbia colors. 


Ask the Columbia Dealer to show you 
the new models or write for our new illus- 
trated catalog. It’s free. 


Makers also of the Famous 


CHILDREN’S 
VEHICLES 











BICYCLETS 
BOYCYCLES 
CYCLETS 

and 
PEDI-CYCLES 


Priced low. 


Sold 
Every where. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 8 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Quality Wheel Coods in the World 


1928 











- Hurdlers Are 
Made 
(Concluded from page 11 











to be watching sprinters racing down the 
track. 

“The head will be in the same line through- 
out the race,” says Cromwell. “In other 
words, there is no rise and fall as the men take 
the hurdles. I can start Leighton Dye or Fred 
Kelly down the track and I defy any one to tell 
me when these two men clear the hurdles, 
which, you see, are not jumped as the average 
person imagines. 

“‘The paramount idea is to get over the sticks 
with the least possible waste of energy. The 
hurdler must be steady and never off balance. 
As a result the head is held in this straight line. 

“‘Hurdling form is one of the most difficult 
of all track and field styles to master. From 
the very first he must get off on the right foot 
and that means actually and not figuratively. 
Most hurdlers go over the barrier with the left 
foot forward and the right snapping around to 
take the first stride after the left foot strikes the 
ground. In order to bring this about, the 
athlete takes the opposite starting position 
from that employed by a sprinter. The right 
foot is forward, next to the starting line with the 
left foot in the rear hole. The runner comes 
out of his holes with the left foot taking the first 
actual stride. Eight strides are necessary to 
carry the athlete to the first hurdle and this 
gives him the last take-off on the right foot 
with the left extended forward over the hurdle. 
This means that each foot strikes the ground 
four times. 

“Technically three strides are taken between 
each pair of hurdles. In reality there are four, 
if we count the number of times the feet hit the 
ground. When we say there are three strides 
the landing on the left foot after clearing the 
hurdle is not considered as one and the first 
— with the stretching forward of the right 
eg.” 
“In early season training,” Cromwell says, 
“the boy must gain form without actually going 
over the hurdles. This is accomplished by 
placing two hurdles side by side so there is the 
space of a hurdle between. A piece of cloth 
such as a bandage is then stretched across the 
top of the opening. At the top of the sticks 
there is a little niche where the top board is 
nailed. The tape is placed in this slit so that 
when the cloth is struck it will pull out im- 
mediately. This affords the correct height for 
practice without forcing the boy to clear the 
actual barrier.. This precaution is taken be- 
cause a hurdle weighs about eighteen pounds 
and serious bone injury may ensue should an 
athlete strike his ankle or knee on the solid 
piece. 

“At first only one of these tape hurdles 
should be used so the form can be perfected. 
Then after about a month the boy should begin 
to run a flight of three or four barriers so that 
form, stride and proper speed are obtained.” 

Dean Cromwell says that hurdling and 
sprinting are practically the same. The start 
is just as important in the hurdle race as in the 
1oo-yard dash and for that reason the noted 
track mentor urges the beginner to spend many 
hours with sprinters, crouching in their holes 
and getting off to quick starts for runs of 40 
or 50 yards down the straightaway. Stretching 
the start to 50 yards cultivates speed, which 
is absolutely necessary, Cromwell tells me. 

In practice starts, he cautions, the feet should 
always be in the regular position as though for 
an actual race which necessitates the reaching 
of the hurdle with the clearance leg in position 
to be thrust forward over the barrier. 

Stamina is, to Cromwell’s mind, one of the 
most necessary requisites to hurdling, since 
running the high hurdles is much harder than 
racing a 10o-yard dash. Stamina is built up 
by sprinting 220-yard races and jogging middle 
distances up to 880 yards. 

Breathing should be natural, Cromwell says, 
and not taken in two long breaths as 100-yard 
dash runners do. 

‘Many boys are tight in the hips and cannot 
cultivate a swing over the hurdles which makes 
a smooth race,” Cromwell told me. “These 
athletes will never be great hurdlers, but may 
become fair in the event. It is necessary for 
them to clear the barrier too high and usually 
hold the right knee up far enough to oy 4 it 
from striking the hurdle until after the left 
foot has landed. Then they take a half step. 
This breaks the continuity of the stride and 
makes the lunging type of hurdler.” 

Should any of the readers of this article walk 
out upon the training field at the University of 
Southern California where Cromwell puts his 
men through daily work-outs they would be 
attracted by the sight of a number of men 
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YOUNGER CHAP 


Offer You 
the 
Newest & Finest 
of 
EVERYTHING 
for Spring 


We feature at the left 
an extremely smart 
double-breasted spring 
sack suit for boysfrom 
II to 18 years. 

It has been finely tai- 
lored in our own work- 
rooms in a wide variety 
of the choicest new fab- 
rics. Half lined, sold 
with four-plus knick- 
ers. Priced with the 
utmost moderation. 


Drownmg King 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


Kalb Ave. 
ae ta Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 


ette Sq. 
CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash, 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


ver 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
— CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 
ve. 


Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 


11th St. 
MILWAUKEE, 6 Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 


Chestnut. Sts. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 


PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 


Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bidg., 
324 Main St. 





BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 





Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 
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Who's up? 
Well here I am, fellows, right on the dot. Had some “homework” 
after school, but my good old bike got me here in a jiffy. 

Careful, don’t knock a foul back into 4 bicycle—that’s my 

best pal. I cover just ten times as much ground as when 

I walk. 

And that New Departure coaster brake, Boy! How 
smooth it works. Has 24 braking surfaces on - mul- 
tiple discs—works just like Dad’s automobile clutch. 
It sure is a dandy. You should. get one laced into 

your bicycle—any dealer can do it for you, and it 

doesn’t cost much, 3 ° 


wet DEPARTy, 


"Made ¢” 














NEW DEPARTURE 
MFG. CO., 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Cylinders: 


OU’RE the “Boss of the water” with 

this new motor! One swing of the 
throttle and you leap to slashing speed 
that none can match. 35 miles an hour 
and more on stock racing boats are easily 
yours with the Quad. Its torrent of 
15,000 explosions per minute purrs like 
the drone of a soaring aeroplane. In all 
the world no thrill to equal it! 


Not merely a racing motor! Its 18 horse- 
power adapts it to staunch, sporty, family 
runabouts — and how it drives them! 
It starts instantly, maneuvers with nim- 
ble ease.- There is utterly no vibration 
at any speed. Dual ignition and carbure- 
tion give double assurance of absolute 
reliability. 

The big Super Elto Catalog describes not only 
the Quad, but also the sensational “B Class” 
Speedster and the popular Service Twin. 
It’s free — write for it! Address ELTO OUT- 
BOARD MOTOR CO., Ole Evinrude, Presi- 
dent, Mason St., Dept. 58, Milwaukee. 



































sitting upon the ground in curious positions, 
bending this way and that. These are Crom- 
well’s hurdlers going through exercises to culti- 
vate suppleness of muscle‘ and looseness of 
joints. 

These are the two most popular exercises 
Cromwell employs: 

First. Sit upon the ground in the same 
position taken in going over a hurdle. The left 
leg is extended straight forward. The right 
leg is doubled so that the knee forms a right 
angle. The thigh of this right leg is at a right 
angle to the left leg as the latter stretches out 
in front, without a bend at the knee. The 
lower part of the right leg extends straight 
back. Now bend forward, with the right arm 
reaching out to the heel of the left foot until 
the chest touches the thigh of the left leg. 
This is the correct hurdling form and the exer- 
cise increases the suppleness of the muscles. 
The chest will probably not reach the thigh 
of the left leg until after many, many hours 
of such practice. 

Second. ‘Take same position as though 
hurdling. Instead of reaching out in front with 
the right arm, bend it at the elbow and lean 
the body to the right in an effort to make the 
elbow of the right arm touch the ground. 

Seated in hurdling position, the body natur- 
ally wants to tip over to the left. It is an effort 
even to sit erect. Imagine how much strain it 
takes to get the right elbow to the ground. 
With the foreatm of the right arm on the 
ground, swing the body back and forth, sliding 
this forearm along the ground in a circular 
motion. It may take years to do this correctly, 
but the muscles are loosened at every attempt 
and the good done is inestimable. Balance is 
perfected. The left arm is doubled and swung 
back and forth slightly in the opposite direction 
to the right arm. (Accompanying pictures 
show these exercises.) 

Often a man who cannot run the high 
hurdles in more than average time becomes 
a champion low-hurdler, according to Crom- 
well. Training for the two events is similar 
and many of the hints given by the Trojan 
coach on high-hurdle running are applicable to 
the lows. Long legged men are still the favor- 
ite, but Cromwell is quick to state that a 
shorter-limbed man can be successful in the 
low-hurdles event. The man with tremendous 
speed has more of a chance becoming a great 
low hurdler than a high hurdler if he isn’t of 
particular hurdling type. 

“Tt is not necessary that the runner clear the 
low hurdles nearly as close as in the high 
sticks,” Cromwell states. ‘Neither is it as 
necessary that the low-hurdler be as limber and 
loose jointed. The extreme forward bend of 
the body in high hurdling is not as necessary for 
low hurdling, because the runner is traveling 
close to the ground anyway. Many high 
hurdlers fail in running the lows because they 
find it difficult to do away with the slant which 
is necessary in their own event. 

“The stride between hurdles is, of course, 
different. The 220-yard stick man takes seven 
strides between barriers, not counting the step 
in landing upon the foot as the hurdle is cleared. 
It is almost impossible to clear the low sticks 
without going between 10 and 11 feet. The 
hurdle is taken with the full running stride 
without any attempt to shorten the distance 
covered by that stride. 

“Since low-hurdlers find little difficulty in 
clearance of the hurdles, the runner often 
neglects fine points. Such is the practice of 
whipping the right leg around so it can be shot 
forward again after the left foot touches the 
ground. The stride must not be broken. 
Many low hurdlers drag the right foot over, 
forgetting about the stride and then they 
wonder why they cannot knock fifths or tenths 
of seconds off their performances. 

“The start and sprint to the first hurdle is 
essential because the force of that spurt aids 
in carrying the runner over the hurdles and in 
the strides between. Whereas the three strides 
between the highs is not difficult, the seven 
between the lows often bother a runner. If 
he cuts down to eight he has to alternate legs 
in going over each hurdle. Nine strides form 
too slow a process and this plan is never used 
by champions. 

‘Stride may be lengthened by simple exer- 
cises. One is to stand in one place with the 
hands on. the hips and then bring the knees 
alternately upward, as high in front as possible. 
If the leg touches the chest it is a sign that 
suppleness is being cultivated. Another ex- 
ercise is used by having the boy lie on his back, 
balancing on his neck and shoulders and with 
his legs above his head, rotating the legs as 
though riding a bicycle upside down. 

“The low hurdles are more fatiguing than the 
220-yard dash and so the hurdler must work 
hard to build up stamina. He can run a num- 
ber of 220 yard dashes for this, but he should 
also work with the sprint men for speed and 
starting form.” 
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BIG-BANG 





NO 
POWDER 












SAFETY PISTOL 


A Real Pistol in took 
but safe— made 
black gun-metal—comes in leather iuliover. 
No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches 





ARMY TANK 
e any BIG-BANG with 


fired by stepp’ 
No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 








NAVY GUN-BOAT 
Mounted on 4 wheels—Ammunition 
in rear turret. 
No. 9B—Price $2.00—9 inches 











EAVY ARTILLERY 


is mounees on a strong steel carriage. 
No. —Price $3.00—14 inches 





Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes tn three sizes only. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


No. 16F —Price $5.50—length 23 inches 
No. 12F—Price $3.75—length 17 inches 
No. 8F—Price $2.25—length 11 inches 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per me $. 3 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card. 


A BIG-BANG is operated with ae both by 
children and grown-ups. Open the breech—fill the 
charging measure from the amn.unition case—slam t' he 
—— Any it’soff witha“BANG.” 

G-BANG in military games, saluting and cele- 
wm has the Glamor, the Flash and the Boom 
which appeal so strongly to every 

SAFE NOISE FOR SALE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 
wee 5 or i or pay the Postman fora “ BIG- 
B with a upply of Bangsite (ammu- 
nition) which will sent to you prepaid in 
U.S. A. together with complete directions. 


GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not entire- 
ly Cyne wes A return it at once and your money 
will be refu 











led promptly. 





The Conestoga Corporation 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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scarred 


veleran 


Su rome 
preme 


HARD usage has blackened 
and dented its ed sides. 
But a glorious name—“R. E. 
Byrd” —adds everlasting luster 
to its scars of service. 

You may depend upon it, 
batteries capable of the reliable 
performance given Command- 
er Byrd in his flight over the 
North Pole are iy same | 
rugged and durable. They will 
more than meet ordinary radio 
demands. The same Burgess 
Chrome Batteries you buy at 
your dealer’s are identical with 
those Byrd used. 


BURGESS BATTERY 


COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falle and Winnipeg 


Chrome 


—the preserving element used in 
leather, metals, paints 

materials subject to wear, is 
used in Burgess Batteries. It gives 
them unusual staying power. 
Burgess Chrome Batteries are 
Patented. 


IRGES 


RADI 


BATTERIE 


Radio is Better with Dry Battery Power 





1928 
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his courses as interesting and as valuable as his 
own college work had been to him. Always 
he kept on with his activities as an architect, 
building up a fine reputation. 

Finally he worked out a plan for a new kind 
of college course. The red glow of the great 
Bethlehem blast furnaces against the sky at 
night gave him the idea. Work in the steel 
mills would be wonderful training for any man; 
if students could put in half their time at some 
work like that, and put in the other half of 
their time in classrooms, as he had, it might 
be even better than studying straight away 
for the whole four years of the ordinary college 
course 

When he had the scheme all worked out he 
took it around to the college authorities. But 
they didn’t think much of it. It sounded too 
different from what they were used to. 


THE more Schneider—he was Professor 

Schneider by now—thought over his plan, 
the more convinced he became that it would be 
worth trying out. Finally, he left Lehigh and 
went to the University of Cincinnati, giving up 
his work as an architect, and devoting all his 
time to teaching and working out the details 
of his idea. In 1906 he at last got his chance 
to try out the new system. Against some op- 
position the president of the university said 
he would see how it worked in the college of 
engineering. The freshman class of the engi- 
neering school, that fall, was divided into two 
sections. One hundred and seven students 
decided they wanted the regular engineering 
course that everybody was already familiar 
with. Twenty-seven fellows, most of them self- 
supporting or planning to get through college 
on as economical a basis as possible,: chose 
the new “cooperative” course that had alter- 
nating periods of work and study—two weeks 
on the campus, and then two weeks “on the 
job.” 

From the very beginning the new plan 
seemed to work out pretty well. Each year 
a bigger proportion of new students chose the 
“cooperative” course, while a smaller number 
elected the “regular” arrangement. 

There were fifteen manufacturing firms in the 
list that gave work to students in the new ex- 
periment. Mostly they were makers of ma- 
chine tools and electrical equipment. The 
course took its name from them, because they 
“cooperated” with the university in giving 
training to students. In three years the num- 
ber of these cooperating firms doubled, and 
included four railroads, a construction com- 
pany, city and county engineering depart- 
ments, and so on. That year—1909—there 
were only sixty-two students who chose as 
freshmen to enter the old “regular” course, 
and by 1917, eleven years after the experi- 
ment started, the “coop” enrollment had 


swelled to 473, while the “regulars” had 


dropped to twenty-seven. In 1920, fourteen 
years after the eider ideas had first been 
tried, the old-style engineering courses at the 
University of Cincinnati were given up alto- 
gether. The number of firms and manufactur- 
ers cooperating with the university had in- 
creased to nearly a hundred. 

“‘Last year,” Dean Schneider told me when 
I talked with him about it, ““we had more 
than 10,000 inquiries from prospective students. 
We advised most of these against applying for 
admission here, because we can only take in 
a limited number and they have to be pretty 
carefully selected. There were more than 
2,000, though, who took the entrance examina- 
tions. More than a thousand passed the ex- 
aminations, and then we had to select again, 
as we had room for only about half of those 
who had passed.” 

Starting with 10,000 inquiries, and cutting 
down gradually to a freshman class of only 
a few hundred! That sounds like pretty stiff 
competition. 

From Cincinnati the “cooperative” plan 
has spread to more than thirty colleges, scat- 
tered over the middle west and eastern part 
of the country. To a greater or less extent 
nearly all the big engineering schools make 
some use of it, going at least far enough to 
require actual work in factories or electrical 
works or other places in addition to study on 
the campus. 

Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
was the first to apply the cooperative plan to 
general courses in liberal arts. As a result 
Antioch, for its size, got an immense amount 
of publicity, and is to-day probably the best- 
known of all the cooperative colleges. 

And now let’s see just what the cooperative 
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The flavor 
of fresh mint 


leaves adds to your 
Springtime joys. 


- “*After Every meal’’ 











Bill and His 


BUES CHE! 


Only a Buescher 
Gives You All These Features 


Snap-on Pads — the greatest 

ee ment for beauty at anoesent y 
more cemen ‘oun 

only on the Buescher. ' 


Patented Automatic Octave Key—always 
positive. 


Perfect scale accuracy—every tone always 
full, clear and true. 


Hands never moved from one playing 
position. 


Easier to play because of many exclusive 
improvements. 


Convenient key arrangement, simplifies - 
fingering 


of rapid passages. 
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This is William Birken, Charleroi, Pa., with 
his Buescher Eb Alto Saxophone. ‘‘Bill’’ is 
11 years old and has played fore the public 
many times. Read what he wrote 


“I have had my Buescher for tae years 
and would not trade it for any other i in the 
world. It always gets results for me.” 


Sure — a Buescher Saxophone in the hands 
of a real boy always gets results. 

You, too, will get quick results with a Bues- 
cher latest model—eas.est of all instruments 
to learn to play. Most boys “‘pick it up” in a 
little while. Make the folks ha Y, be popular 
socially, take part in young folks’ entertain- 
ments and earn money on the side, if you 
wish—all by playing a 


True Tone Saxophone 


Any Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet or 
other instrument sent on 6 days’ trial in your own 
home. Easy payments may be arranged. 


Boys—Get this Book 


Complete story of the Saxophone—shows 
pictures of all Buescher Models and many 
prominent professional players. Also con- 
tains first lesson chart. Sent free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2535 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


\ 
Send Your Name 
 [oelectpaleaalendasobarhae eaten ellen taht 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. = (455) 
2535 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free Saxophone Book. 
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Make this dandy First Aid Kit 


one of your summer pals 


It'll come in mighty handy should one of the fel- 
lows meet with an accident —a deep cut or a bad 
burn. For then you'll have everything needed to 
apply the right sort of First Aid in a jiffy. Carry it 
in your pocket or on your Scout belt, for it slips 
into a canvas case fitted with a loop. And the kit, 
complete,costsonly 75 centsat your druggist’sor from 
the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Bauer & Black ...... Chicago - New York - Toronto 


©B. & B., 1927 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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e Boys’ 
Business 


In the Western Union Messenger Service boys 
have interesting, out-door work. They gain con- 
fidence, initiative and self-reliance. They come 
to know different lines of business and what they 
would best like to do. 


The wide-awake boy soon attracts attention. He 
gets an offer of a better job. We're glad tosee our 
boys move ahead. Recommend them every time! 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY! 
A Western Union Messenger has the advantages 
of good pay, free lessons in telegraphy, vacations 
with pay, bicycles at cost, out-door work and 
other features. 


ay] WESTERN UNIONEG 






Just ask the nearest 

Western Union man- 

ager. He will tell you 
more about it. 






~ 
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MESSENGER SERVICE td 








plan for college work is, how it works and what 
it costs. 

Suppose Jud Middleton decides he wants to 
go to a cooperative college. He plans, more or 
less vaguely, to become an interior decorator 
when he graduates. At the University of Cin- 
cinnati he takes the entrance examinations for 
the School of Applied Arts. 

Instead of simply having examinations to 
pass in the usual subjects, he has to fill in a 
whole raft of papers that seem as complicated 
and inquisitive as United States income-tax 
reports. The college wants him to tell what 
he’s planning to become, and why. They want 
to know about his father and mother and 
family, and what his school record has been 
outside the classroom as well as inside. They 
want to know what his friends and neighbors 
think of him, and have separate inquiries to be 
filled in by ‘different people. They want to 
know whether or not he is mentally wide- 
awake, and morally straight, and physically fit. 

There is a reason for all that. More than 
other colleges, the cooperative schools and 
universities have to make sure that their 
students will do them credit, not only on the 
campus, but in the jobs that they take as 
members of the college student body. If the 
cooperating factories and contractors and other 
firms fail to get good work from the coop 
students, it will give the university a bad name 
and interfere with its entire effectiveness. 

Every year sees more of this sifting process 
going on all over the country, in every sort of 
college. Big colleges and universities, small 
colleges and technical schools are all realizing 
more and more that classroom requirements are 
not the only things they have to look into. 
With more and more fellows wanting a col- 
lege education each year, and not enough 
college accommodation to go around, most 
universities are raising their standards higher 
and higher, and extending them to include 
character and physical condition as well as 
mentality and classroom education. But no- 
where, I think, is the emphasis on this all- 
around capacity for leadership greater than 
in this new class—the cooperative colleges. 

Jud not only passes his regular examinations 
successfully, but is accepted as one of the lucky 
five hundred and moves up to the university 
on the hill at Cincinnati. 

There he finds himself assigned to work with 
another freshman, Malcolm Harris of Dayton. 
Malcolm is Jud’s “coop.” Together they will 
hold down one job off the campus, and one seat 
in the classrooms on the hill. Their “job” 
is with a firm of building contractors right in 
Cincinnati. 

Jud gets busy on the job. He starts in with 
the building firm just as though he were going 
to work with any new concern for the first time. 
Malcolm starts in on the campus, like any regu- 
lar college student. At the end of a couple of 
weeks they change places. Malcolm takes up 
Jud’s work with the firm, after Jud has explained 
to him just where he left off and what has to be 
done next, and Jud starts in on the campus. So 
it goes right through the year, and—get this— 
all the year, except for a single month’s vaca- 
tion. The cooperative course at Cincinnati is 
five years long, eleven months a year. 

But here’s another interesting thing: 
Instead of being left entirely to his own devices 
in his work away from the campus, as he 
would if he were merely starting out for himself 
alone, Jud has to do quite a lot of studying 
about his work. He has to answer a lot of 
questions about it to help him understand his 
work, to make him analyze it and think about 
it, so as to develop both his own ability and 
his usefulness to the firm. 

Toward the end of his freshman year Jud gets 
a big surprise. It comes during his fortnight on 
the campus. He is called into the office of the 
assistant dean,who hasquitea long talk with him. 

“You have done better for the company 
when you were working outdoors than you did 
while you were in the office,” the dean tells 
him. ‘Our reports show that while you were 
doing desk-work you got tired more quickly 
than you should have. Since you’re in good 
condition physically, that looks as if you didn’t 
enjoy the desk-work nearly as much asthe 
work that has taken you outdoors.” 

“No,” says Jud, thoughtfully. “I don’t 
believe I do. e certainly do like to work out- 
doors.” 

The conversation ends with the dean sug- 
gesting quite a change—that Jud, instead of 
keeping on with his intention of becoming an 
interior decorator, consider switching his direc- 
tion a little, toward landscape architecture. 

As a result, a little later, Jud makes the 
change. He finds himself headed toward 
new work that he is better fitted for, and 
enjoys more, than what he started in on. 
Still later—during his last years at college— 
he does not shift back and forth from the campus 
to his work so frequently. Instead of changing 
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Snap into aPair 
They'll put the old pep into you when 
you slip into a pair of E xcelsiors. That’s 
why the Boy Scouts of America recognize 
them as official shoes—part of the 
regular outfit. Whether it be the service 
shoe, the oxford, or the dress shoe, 
you'll click your heels together when 
you wiggle your toes in them. 

Call at the shoe store and ask to see 
them—then you'll know your stuff when 
you ask your parents to buy them. 
Mother and Dad know they are worth 
more than they cost. 

If your shoe dealer doesn’t \ 
have them, we’ll tell you 
who does. 

THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 

Authorized Reatee of Official Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


om tment C, Lat Se eno of & ne real scat 
ortsmouth, lets —it bas si 


Ohio, U. S.A. 


EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout 
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The Most Famous 
and Popular Watch 
in the World 


HEN the World’s Fair was on at 

Chicago ... when President Cleve- 
land had been elected for his second term 
...when “Gentleman Jim” Corbett was 
the newly crowned “heavy” king ... in 
1893...the Ingersoll Watch was one year 
old. Even then it was the leading low 
priced watch. 


Since that time over eighty million 
Ingersolls have been sold. Today the 
Ingersoll Yankee is in a class by itself— 
the most famous and popular watch in the 
world. But although the position it occu- 
pies is the same, the watch has been im- 
proved in every respect. 


Improved methods of manufacture and 
searching factory tests have assured even 
more accuracy, more dependability, more 
sturdiness, and as for good looks—well, 
you have only to compare the pictures 
to see the improvement. 


Twice as small, three times as thin, with 
the modern bow and crown, a handsome, 
smooth, bright-finished case and artistic 
hands and numerals, it is what the present 
day automobile is to the old horseless 
cafriage. 


And the Yankee is a watch outside of 
competition. It has won its fame and pop- 
ularity honestly— has proven itself deserv- 
ing of its high place in the watch world. 


Radiolite model, $2.25 
INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Service Dept., Waterbury, Conn. 


Dad carried an Ingersoll when be traveled 
in horsecars 


"Si FV Fas 
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places every fortnight he and his co-op change 
places only about once a month. 

By the time he graduates Jud has already 
worked up to a fairly responsible position with 
a firm of well-known landscape gardeners. 

And next, as to expense: 

At the cooperative colleges the expense on 
the campus runs about the way it does at other 
colleges of the same size and standing. At the 
University of Cincinnati, for example, the ex- 
pense for regular students who are not taking 
cooperative courses runs more or less as in 
other city colleges, say from $750 to $1,200 
or more a year. At Antioch, situated in a 
small town, the figures run a little less. But 
there is this difference between all the coopera- 
tive and regular courses—in the cooperative 
courses the campus expense, except for tuition 
and fees, runs only half the time; the other half 
the time living expenses are whatever they hap- 
pen to be in the town where the ‘‘job” is located. 
Then, to take care of part of the expense, there 
is the’ return from the off-campus work, which 
is paid for just like any other work. 

At Antioch it works out about like this: 
Tuition, $250; board for twenty weeks, $90; 
room for twenty weeks, $50; fees and books, 
$75; clothes and incidentals, $100; total for 
campus expense $565. To this you have to 
add board and room away from the campus for 
twenty-six weeks, $225, clothes and incidentzls 
away from the campus another $100—say a 
total for the year of about $900. Some get 
through for quite a bit less and a few pay more. 

But, then, from this total expense the earn- 
ings of the off-campus work can be sub- 
tracted—and sometimes they run as high as 
the total outlay for the year! Usually they 
run about half the total amount spent, or a 
little bit more, so that instead of costing $900, 
the actual expense is only around $450. 

Students working off the campus get vary- 
ing wages. Ordinarily there is a minimum 
agreed upon by the cooperating firms and the 
college. This varies with the different coopera- 
tive colleges and the different localities in 
which they are placed. The minimum of the 
firms cooperating with Antioch is $15 a week. 
The minimum of the firms cooperating with 
the University of Cincinnati is 25 cents an hour, 
although 30 cents or more an hour is usually 
paid. Foundry work runs fifty-four hours a 
week, machine-shop and railroad work usu- 
ally runs forty-eight hours a week. At North- 
eastern University, in Boston, the minimum rate 
is $12 a week for first and second years, $14 a 
week for the third year, and $16 a week for the 
fourth year. But in practically all the different 
cases students quickly get away from the mini- 
mum. fas everywhere the cooperating firms agree 
to pay whatever the student services are really 
worth to them—and that is usually considerably 
above the minimum that is set for safety. 

Here is an interesting summary’of the 
| expense of 145 Antioch College freshmen who 
took cooperative work during the college year 
of 1924-1925: 

Four lived at home and spent less than $550. 
Fourteen spent between $550 and $650. Twenty- 
five spent between $650 and $750. Forty-three 
spent between $750 and $850. Thirty-four 
spent between $850 and $950. Twenty spent 
between $950 and $1,050. And five spent more 
than $1,050. 

These same 145 freshmen earned, to offset 
those expenses, varying amounts. None of 
them earned as much as they spent. But 
three of them earned within $50 of what they 
spent, so that their total college cost for the 
year was less than $50. Five needed from $50 
to $150, above their earnings, to see them 
through. Eighteen more needed between $150 
and $250. Forty needed more than $250 and 
less than $350. Thirty-six others spent be- 
tween $350 and $450 more than they earned. 
Thirty-one needed from $450 to $550. And in 
only eleven cases was the total expense for the 
year, the amount paid out in excess of the 
amount earned, more than $550. 

In other words, the total expense of a co- 
operative college course is only from about 
half to two-thirds as much per year as ordinary 
college courses. But, of course, that is because 
all cooperative students are at least partially 
self-supporting. Under the cooperative plan, 
they have to be. 

Cooperative students have to put up with, 
of course, one obvious handicap that regular 
college students avoid. With only half as much 
time on the campus as students in colleges giv- 
ing only “regular” courses, they miss at least 
half the usual “college life.” College 
dramatics, college athletics, college social ac- 
tivities, have to be dropped entirely every so 
often and picked up again on the return to the 
campus after each work-period is over. But 
personally that doesn’t seem to me nearly as 
important as the chance to get started in real 
work while college instruction and wise, 
friendly guidance are still fully available. 
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[F your hair is difficult to keep in place, derives its health, life, 


or lacks natural gloss 
and lustre, it is very easy to 
give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appear- 
ance, so essential to well- 
groomed ‘boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora 
through your hair. once or 
twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will 
then stay, each day, just as 
you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair 
and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

t gives your hair that 
natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as 
waxy pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair 
healthy by restoring the nat- 
ural oils from which the hair 
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That good old licorice flavor 

will freshen you up—and your 
teeth could tramp all day on a 

gum so fresh and smooth. It’s 

the gum for all good scouts! 


to Stay Neatly Combed 





THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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loss and lustre. 

pias it! how easy it 
is to keep your hair combed 
any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight 
back. 

If you want your hair to 
lie down perteeey smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 

ur hair with water before 

rushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 
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ee FIRST thing you need is a Corona. 


Modern editors have no time 


through handwritten manuscripts. That is why 
nearly every successful writer uses Corona. Get 
your Corona now and start writing a little every 
day. You'll never discover whetlier you have 
talent as an author unless you try to write. 

We have a new book for ambitious young 
writers, which tells how to prepare and submit 
a manuscript, how to plot.a story or play—just 
the things a young writer should know. Mail 
the coupon for a free copy of this book, to- 
getherwithcompleteinformation about Corona. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
504 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


free copy of The Writer’s Guide—and 


complete information-about Corona. 
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You can buy Corona 
on easy terms 


Ask Dad to go around to the 
Corona store with you and 
look at the latest models, in- 
cluding the very handsome 
colored Duco finished 
Coronas. 


to wade 


You can buy one of these up- 
to-date portable typewriters 
on convenient monthly 
terms. It is the finest port- 
able on the market, with 
standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, variable line spacer 
—more big machine features 
than any other portable type- 
writer. Mail the coupon 
today. 





| Choice of Black or 
Six Duco Colors 























Learn to 


Spinning a rodeo rope, or lariat, is an 
American sport. It’s great exercise and 
great fun. Will Rogers, Fred Stone and 
Elsie Janis have been doing it for years; 
Boy Scouts all over the country are tak- 
ing it up. Easy to learn the trick—prac- 


tice makes perfect. 


Samson Spot Rodeo Ropes are made 
of fine cotton yarn, firmly braided and 
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—‘ the kind the 
professionals use”’ 


Spin a Rope! 


smoothly finished, with a honda at one 
end of just the right size and kind to per- 
mit the rope to run freely, and yet not too 
freely. They can be depended on to be 
neither too stiff nor too limp, which is a 
very important point. These ropes are 15 
feet long and come put up individually in 
handsome, bright-colored cartons. List 
price— $1.50 each. 


Manufactured by SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
Zulu Toy Mfg. Co., Inc., Selling Agents, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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one lone silver dollar, my heart went lower and | 
lower in disappointment. Many were old, but 
most in the seventies and eighties. Only one 
quarter 1851, just a year older than the one in 
my pocket. 

“How much—what’ll you take for this 
one?” I tried to keep my voice from sounding 
too eager. 

“How old is it? Eighteen fifty-one— 
seventy-six years. Why, that’s older’n I be. 
Le’s see, a penny a year, that’d make it wu’th 
a whole dollar, hey? Well, suppose you give 
me a quarter for it, and owe me the seventy- 
five till it’s wu’th another dollar?” 

“Oh, but Mr. Weaver, I’m willing to—” 

“Young man, I’ve seen the day when it 
looked ’sif the silver in that shilling was wu’th 
more than the name on it. I don’t go much 
on these fads that try to make a thing wu’th 
more than God A’mighty an’ the United 
States of America aimed it should. Ll take 
your quarter for mine, an’ charge the rest of 
it to your walk back home or isn’t that your 
friend comin’ by for ye? I ‘lowed he would.” 

I looked up at him to see what he meant 
by that, but his old eyes only twinkled at me. 
“‘He said he might,” I admitted. Then I 
called: ‘“‘Hey—gimme a lift, willya?” And 
I dashed out to the edge of the road. 

“Now what in thunder’d you do that for?” 
as I clambered into the seat. 

“They knew it was you,” and I repeated, 
above the roar of the engine, all that had taken 
place on the porch. Once or twice he inter- 
rupted me sharply with questions, but finally 
he said with exaggerated disgust: ‘‘Oh, all 
right—all right. I thought there were more 
eggs in the nest, that’s all. What was that 
he said about ‘needing a good filling’?” 

“Just a joke to his wife, there was lots of 
room in the sack. What you slowing down 
for?” 

““So’s I can look at that quarter. Le’s 
have it.” 

I gave it to him. With only the merest 
glance he slipped it into his pocket. ‘Cost 
you .only a quarter, eh? Well, keep the 
seventy-five cents, and you can get out here. 
Guess I’ll change my mind and not go back.” 

“But you promised to take me back and 
I was to have a dollar!” 

“QOh-h,” disgustedly. ‘All right, baby, 
here’s the other two bits,” and he flipped a 
quarter at me, the quarter I had just given 
him. I had my mouth open to tell him, but 
he gave the car full gas and backed off the 
road and whipped around with such a roar 
that my loudest yeli would have been drowned. 

It was dinner time, we always have “dinner” 
at our house when the other Sugarmillers have 
supper, when I dragged myself up the hill. 

Aunt Mary came over just before dark, to 
stay all night, so I asked mother, “Care if I 
go down the road a piece and listen if I can 
hear the dogs.” 

“Not to the Corners!” 

“‘ Away from the Corners.” 

I did walk down the road, but not far. Off 
to the west loomed Sweet ’Tater hill, a favorite 
hole-up for Bre’r Fox when the chase got too 
hot. Even before I reached it, afar to the 
northward I heard the faint baying of the 
hounds. 

For half an hour I was well entertained, 
then once more the hounds drew off, far down 
the road; soon I could no longer hear them. 
But I was listening for another sound; it 
came—the sound of motors; the men were 
following up. I amused myself by trying to 
identify the cars by sound. Our own car 
was easy; Tim’s, too, had a throb of its own. 
Others I was not so sure of. Soon they were 
past, but the throbbing did not die. It was a 
long minute before it dawned on me that 
there was still another car coming, but slowly. 
It, too, sounded familiar to me—yet whose? 
I should know that odd three thumps and a 
pat, that miss every few revolutions. It took 
the moonlight to solve the puzzle. I had come 
into a clear space that gave a clear sweep of 
the road; into the moon-glow, across the 
bridge, labored an ancient wreck of a car: 
it was the coin man! 

“Now where in the world can he be going—” 
my lips began to say, but my mind made one 
of its customary skids—‘To Weaver’s!” 

And then it skidded back. Perhaps it was 
the distant shouts of excited voices, Tim’s 
maybe, or Dad’s. To be sure, they were not 
yelling: ‘‘Goolable — goolable — always the 
goolable!” but those were the words that 
dinned into my ears. Yet crowding past the 
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words was the most fantastic of ideas. What 
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TEEPEE TENT 


for 


BOY SCOUTS 





Just like the original Indian Teepee Tent. 


Made of ** Dux-Bak,”’ a specially constructed 
tent material treated with a high grade water- 
proofing and mildewproofing process. Scout 
Camps, Troops and Patrols throughout the 
country are using our Teepee Tent the year 
round. It is warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and withstands storms better than any other 
= tent. The russet-brown color does not 
soil easily and harmonizes nicely with all 
surroundings. No poles are included as due 
to their high transportation cost, they can 
generally be obtained cheaper locally, but 
all necessary ropes and pegs are furnished. 
The Dew Cloth is an extra inner lining at- 
tached to the poles about six feet high and 
dropping to the ground. It prevents drafts 
on the occupants when a side of the tent is 
raised for ventilation. Teepee Tents =~" 
the same day your order is received. end 
money order or bank draft with your order. 


Diameter Center Shipping Dew Cloth 
at Base Height t. Price extra 
12 feet 11 feet 27 Ibs. $17.30 $6.20 
14 feet 12 feet 32 Ibs. 20.70 7.20 
l6feet 13feet 37 Ibs. 22.75 8.30 


“*Dux-Bak"’ Teepee Tents are manufactured 
solely by 


Crawford-Austin 


Manufacturing Company 
Waco, Texas 














RADIO PINOCHLE 


Learn to signal by Morse Code, Semaphore, Interna- 
tional Code flags, and become familiar with flags of 
Rank, in playing the game of Radio Pinochle. A game 
ve == and adults. 148 instructive cards. Price 


paid. 
SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randolph, Mass. 
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WeShipOn Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
e will ship it subject to 
reer approval and trial. 
irect From Factory. 


Save 1100525? expenses enter into the 


cost and selling i of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 
We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 
Ti $450 Guaranteed. Lamps, wheels, 
ires tach eQuipment. Low prices. 


Write for catalog and free premium offer. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. H-16, Chicago 
May 
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No well informed man 
attempts any sport or 
pastime without the pro- 
tection and comfort af- 
forded by an athleticsu —_ 
porter. So comfortab 

are Blue SR ibbon sup- 
porters that thoughtful 
men are wearing them 
every day. They are 
woven 0 the right 
materials, de- 
signed right, 
fitted right, 
tailored 
right. 
Light, 
soft, flex- 
ible, porous, cool, sani 

piece. All elastic—no buc 


, durable. One 
es, buttons, nor 
tapes to tie—just slip on. You can procure 
a special Blue Ribbon supporter designed 
for the particular requirements of eve wf 
sport. Your money back if not satisfi 


Made in all required sizes. 


No. 106. Blue Ribbon “Tux” 
supporter for swimming or 


No. 102. Blue RibbonStar 
sup) eter for golf or auto- 
everyday wear. Waistband,1 mo -in. waistband, 
inch; legbands, 8 inch. SOc. 2-in. leg ands. . . $1.00. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write us. 
BENN ETT;LANDON Wes (EB co. inc, 
2430 N. Oakley Ave. 
Knee and Elbow Guards, Ankle Braces Giri a 
Girdles and Brassieres, Abdominal 
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THE OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT FIELD GLASS 





Boy Scout 


For picking camp sites, long 
range wig-wagging, bird study 
andalloutdoor scout activities. 


The army officer would never think of at- 
tending manoeuvers, going on practice hikes, 
pitching camp, etc. without having his field 
glass as his constant companion. 
The S & A Boy Scout Field Glass is the offi- 
cial Boy Scout Field Glass for regular equip- 
ment. 21 ligne—of sturdy construction— 
six lens—large ocular lenses, center focusing 
device and sun shades. Tan leather covered 
barrels with black enamel trim. Complete 
with solid tan leather case and $7.50 
showlder strip (00000)... 5 ccere 
Sold at all leading stores and outfitters or through 
your local scouts supply department or aay juarters 
Supply Department at New York City 

SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
93 S. Federal St. 23 Scott St. 
Boston, Mass. Toronto, Can. 

Sole Hensoldt Distributors in U.S. A. & Canada 


was it Buckholter had said? Fool’s sense is 
wiser—lots of times. Suppose somebody else 
was goolable—why—why had the man paid 
a dollar for a quarter he didn’t want? 

The answer came in a flash: he half believed 
old Frank—he’s going back now to find out! 

‘And I’m going too!” 

No use telling myself Dad would smile, and 
tease me, that Tim would spread the story to 
every grinning face in Sugarmill. No use call¢ 
ing myself a double goolable. No use; I 
needed all my breath for running. Four miles 
is a long race; it takes second wind, and third 
and fourth. At last I got there. I risked a 
peep in at the corner of the window. 

I could see only one figure—a masked 
man, coatless, his sleeves rolled up over tensed 
muscles; in one hand a revolver, in the other 
a stout club. I shuddered back from the 
window as I saw the club flash downward, 
heard a thud and a groan, then the snarl: 
“Now will you tell!” 

What could I do—against a full-grown man, 
and armed with a revolver and a club? I 
must have help, but how get it—in time? 

And then came inspiration. 

Noiselessly I darted away from the house. 
Where would he have left his car? Not along 
the road; it would be noticed; but where he 
could easily get to it. Back of that shed, 
maybe—sure enough. I had thought it all 
out as I ran, and not a movement was wasted. 
I grabbed up a piece of stick, broke it off in 
a sliver. The sliver I jammed alongside the 
horn button, holding it down. The car had 
no battery, so of course the horn did not 
sound. But an instant later, when I had 
turned the ignition key, pushed down the gas, 
pulled the choke wire and given the crank a 
vigorous spin—well, all the noises of bedlam 
broke loose at once. It was worse than the 
fire siren at Spring Valley. 

I did not wait to see what would happen. 
It was only a few feet to a tangled berry 
patch. With my pocket knife I gave a jab 
at the left front tire; I could hear a hiss even 
above the scream of the horn as I dived into 
the shadows of the raspberries. 

Things happened fast. The bang of a door, 
then a plunging shape charged around the 
shed. But it took a long minute to silence 
the clamor of that horn, the sliver was well 
lodged. From far up the road I heard answer- 
ing honks; they seemed to draw nearer. From 


3 | my concealment I watched the man jump into 


the car, let it into gear, and flip it around the 
shed and toward the road. Forgetting caution, 
I followed, just in time to hear a loud bang, 
and then a high-pitched old voice: 

“?Tother bar’l is loaded with buckshot, an’ 
I won’t be shootin’ at yore tires. Jes’ keep 
yore hands on the wheel—an’ rest easy till 
they come. *Twon’t be long, nohow!” 

Four cars swept around the bend and 
threw the glare of daylight onto the scene. 
Dad’s car was in the lead. 

“What’s all this?” he shouted, jumping 
out and coming toward us. 

‘Just a robber!” My voice broke shrilly. 
“Robber! Stealing what? Who are you?” 
“Me? Iwas Gib—the Goolable! But he’s a 


ha 


real robber—he’s just stolen my name! 
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TURING th the time the Boy Scouts were being 
organized in this district, I was only eleven 
years old, and as I was not a scout, I had 
never seen a copy of BOYS’ LIFE. 
One day my father brought home a copy of 
BOYS’ LIFE. The cover was one that would 
strike the eye of any red-blooded boy. I 
picked it up, and you can bet that I did not let 
loose of it until I had devoured every story, 
article, feature and advertisement in it. 
That was about a month before Christmas, 
so I began to hint gently to my mother that 
I would like BOYS’ LIFE by showing her the 
copy. It must have spoken for itself, because 
the first Christmas present I received was the 
announcement that I was to receive BOYS’ 
LIFE for the coming year. 
BOYS’ LIFE did more to stimulate my 
interest in scouting than anything else could 
possibly have done. With the aid of BOYS’ 
LIFE and its many helpful scouting features, 
I had every test prepared to pass up to the 
rank of star scout by my twelfth birthday. 
I can certainly recommend BOYS’ LIFE to 
anybody interested in scouting. The good, 
clean stories and jokes, the many interesting 
articles, and the wonderful feature sections all 
help to make BOYS’ LIFE ad far the world’s 
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Price 
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A typical custom built Big Lea 
Long or short fingers, laced or unlaced 


Write for our Catalog and FREE Rule Book. Also rata Folders on 
“How to Play the Ou’ 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N.H., U.S.A. 
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The Record-Smashing 
LOCKWOOD 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


You can doit with this wonderful New Light Twin— 
P neon of the Lockwoods, but already with two world’s speed 
. records to its credit. On Nov. 14th, 1927, in official test under 
‘American Pow tt Association, _° re- 
markable little"Motor set a mark of 27.163 miles ure 
Re 
more t all previous official speed 
records for Motorse be) the next larger class—Class B. Certainly, 
for its weight, it is the 
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Fastest of All Light Motors 4° 
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You want a motor that “sets the pace forthe other .@ 
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Tell Dad about the Lockwood Pilot—found _¢ Ss 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


Model 24 Autoloading Rifle (Standard 
Grade) $25.45. 






THE MIRACLE RIFLE 


TS first time you pull the trigger of a Remington 
Model 24 .22 Autoloading Rifle, the speed and precision 
with which it shoots seem like magic. You can hardly be- 
lieve that such a light, compact rifle, of such simple con- 
struction, will fire with such astonishing rapidity. You 
simply pull the trigger: the recoil ejec:s the empty, puts 
a fresh cartridge in the chamber, and cocks the action. 
It shoots as fast as you can work your finger on the 


trigger. 


Never misses, never. jams. 


You can take it down and remove the breech-block for 
cleaning in a few seconds without tools. And taken down, 


it is only 20 inches long. 


It is chambered for either .22 


shorts or for .22 long rifle cartridges that you can pur- 
chase in every cross-roads store. 

Wherever good firearms are sold you will find this rifle. 
Ask your dea!er to show you the Remington Model 24. 
If he should no: have one in stock he can quickly get it 


for you. 


Or, if you will send us his name and $25.45 


stating whether you want it chambered for .22 shorts or 
.22 long rifle, we will forward it to you. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway * Established 1816 > New York City 
Originators of Kleanb A i 
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EUROPE 





Every deck, every sunny 


corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one class— 
TOURIST Third Cabin. And so, even 
though you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have the complete 
freedom of the ship. Noclass distinc- 
tions. 

Or, if you wish, you may go“ TOURIST” 
in specially reserved quarters on such 
famous liners as Majestic, world’s 
largest ship, Homeric, Olympic and 
Belgenland. 


May we not send you complete in- 
formation about our many sailings to 
principal ports of Europe? 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE A 
ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or any authorized steamship agents. 


LEYLAND LINE 








‘going to recognize you plebes. 


| them as Jimmy entered. 





Diamond Grit 
(Continued from page 9g) 














behind them, every man of us. When a thou- 
sand cadets feel the old Army fight gripping 
them, when a thousand cadets grit their teeth 
and refuse to admit defeat, the team is going 
to know it. And they’re going to give every- 


| thing they’ve got for us. 


“One thing more. June Week starts to- 
morrow, and you plebes know what that means. 
But if we lick Navy we’re going to have the 
biggest celebration of the year. And we’re 
Get that? 
Recognition! A week ahead of time! Now 
then, fellows, a Long Corps yell for the team. 
The pluckiest team that ever carried the black 
and gold and gray on the diamond.” 

The venerable barracks shook again and 
again with the reverberations of the mighty yell. 
Three tremendous “Teams!” ended the tribute 
to the cadet nine and the Corps disintegrated 
into a thousand cadets returning to their rooms, 
presumably to study, actually to discuss the 


|' chances for to-morrow. When Jimmy reached 


his room it was full of excited plebes, all 
talking at the same time about the prospect of 
being recognized the next day. 

‘“‘Here’s the buntin’ fool,” shouted one of 
“You’re going to 
strut your stuff to-morrow, aren’t you, Jimmy, 
old man?” 

“You’ve got something to bunt for now,”’ 
said another plebe. “Recognition.” 

“T don’t need recognition or anything else 


to urge me on against Navy,” Jimmy snapped | 


back quickly. “Recognition is fine and all 
that, but it’s not as important as licking the 
middies.” 

“Check!” approved another classmate 
warmly. “Sick to death as I am of being a 
plebe, I’d stand it for another six months if it 
would help the team.” 

“So would all of us. And now if you fellows 
will do the vanishing stunt I’ll turn in and get 
some sleep.” 

The team was going to need the support of 
the Corps before the game was over that after- 
noon. There was no doubt that Navy had 
the better team. As the game went into the 
fourth inning it looked as though Navy also 
had the winning team. But a timely bunt by 
Leslie in the fourth put the Army into the 
running again. 

If nothing could stop Army from then on, 
it was almost equally true that nothing could 
stop Navy. Both teams entered a slugging 
contest that kept the infield and the outfield 
on their toes every moment of the game. In 
the seventh the score was 6-5 with Navy hold- 
ing the honors. At the end of the eighth Army 
had collected two more, putting them in a one- 
run lead. 

As Jimmy slipped on his glove and squinted 
at the plate that looked miles away, he thought 
of the Columbia game. ‘‘The Corps forgave 
me that boner, but by the shades of Benny 
Havens they’d never forgive me the same 
thing again.” 

He was not worried. Buck fever was 4 
thing of the past with him, and his eye had 
become trained to a point he had not thought 
possible. There went the first man, right in 
the pitcher’s glove. Number one. Pop! A 
fly to the left, and the second man was ac- 
counted for. The Corps was surging back and 
forth in the stands preparing for the next out 
and the wild rush to Navy’s stands for the 
goat, which, tied behind the Army mule, would 
head the victorious snake dance. One more 
man! Strike one! And then a foul. Only 
one more strike, and the game—. Crack! 
Out towards right came the ball. Jimmy saw 
it and started back for it. Nothing difficult 
about this. A jump maybe. Back, further 
back, and then a short jump, and the ball set- 
tled firmly in his glove. And then a white 
flame of pain shot up from his ankle. Some- 
thing had snapped. Jimmy felt rather than 
heard the groan that arose from the cadet 
stands, and knew he had dropped the ball. 
Sharp tears of pain half blinded him as he 
fumbled around for it. He found ‘t and hurled 
it in, only to have his leg give way at the same 


instant. The ball didn’t get as far as the first 
baseman. When it did get home the game 
was tied. 


Pain arrested most of Jimmy’s mental proc- 
esses for the next few minutes. He knew 
vaguely that he had given his ankle a terrible 
twist in a small hole in the field. He knew that 
the next man was out, and that he was some- 
how limping in towards the bench. As his 


thoughts clarified he realized that he had pos- | 


sibly cost his teammates the game. They 
avoided his eye as he came in, and with a start 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
- The New 


SILVER ACE 


Flying Model 









Convertible 
MONOPLANE - BIPLANE - SEAPLANE 








Four Planes - One Fuselage 
Ready to Fly or Built in a Day 





DE- LUXE MODEL 
(Silk Covering) 

Wing Spread 30 inches + Weight 3% ounces 
This famous scale monoplane, often flying 
800 feet, flies equally well by adding an extra 
pair of our patented demountable wings. 
SILVER ACE Pontoons (May 1st delivery oni) 
may be attached to axles. 


Ready-to-Fly Monoplane $12.50 
Partly Assembled. . . .... 9.00 
eee ow ie 8.00 
Extra Pair Covered Wings . .. 3.50 
Partly Assembled (pair)... 2.50 
Knocked Down ae . o..< Ses 
Pontoons (May Ist)(pair) . . . 4.00 
Sold by leading stor 


Add 50 cents for shipping if ordered from us 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court - Chicago 


100 POWER 
MICROSCOPE $ 4% 


Study wonders of insect, plant, 
and other unseen worlds. Invalu- 
able to Boy Scouts and _ experi- 
menters. No toy but a real instru- 
ment, with imported lenses and 
mirror, complete in case. 


250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 


Laboratory Type for Physicists, $] 6 50 
i Doc ral 


Dentists, tors, and gene 
professional work. Has quick 
adjustment by knurled nuts both 
sides of tube. Special device 
protects slide from breakage. 
Triple divisible objective gives 
different powers and large clear 
with clips. Adjustable iris dia- 
phragm with plane and convex 
mirrors. Adjustable stand. A 
precision microscope complete 
with handsome ‘case. 


Catalog Free 
APPARATUS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Dept. C, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 




















BOYS-MAKE REAL MONEY 


Selling “HAPPY HOME” Wren Houses in your own 


community. Everybody wants one. Many will buy 

sev , pleasant work and a nice profit on 

each order. Sturdily built ready to attach to ee, 
le or building. iking two color finish. Sen 


1.00 for sample and full details. 


HAPPY HOME COMPANY 
38 Bluegrass Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 











CAMP NOMAD “The, Sxpsy Camp 
Motor bus camp tour of 1500 miles thro 
Catskill Mts., down the Hudson, through historic New 

land and the White Mountains. ven weeks of 
v: p life full of interest. Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Age limits 12 to 18. 








For booklet, write CAMP NOMAD, Chautauqua, N. Y. 








A Means to Replenish Your Treasury 


If the Boy Scouts wish to adopt a plan to increase their 
Treasury, call on or -write for particulars concerning our 
Boxed Assortment of Christmas Cards 
Consisting of twenty-five beautiful Christmas Cards and 
envelopes, no two alike, also one package of Enclosure 

Cards and Christmas Seals. 
Unique Assortment, unequalled values and wonderful 
opportunity. 

MRS. A. A. GUTGESELL, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


How to organize 
a drum corps 


Make your scouts a big 
b factor at Conventions, 
1 Parades, etc., with 


h your drum corps! 
Here 


521-529 So. 7th St. 








Write for FREE 48- 
page book that tells 
you how easy it is. 








Ladwig & Ludwig 
1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Mil, 
May 
































FOR ALL BOYS 


An Indian With 


Sore Feet? Never! 


And the most important reason for his 
tirelessness on the trail, his sure-footedness 
and foot comfort was the footwear he in- 
vented—the True Moccasin. 

Bass Moccasins are built the Indian way 
only brought up to date. They are the 
footwear that Scouts and all “He” Boys 
like best. 

And another thing—The wear in Bass 
Moccasins will make your Dat’s pocketbook 
smile. 


To get the real 
dope write for 
the Bass Moc- 
casin Booklet 
to 


Dept. 4 


G. H. BASS & CO., 
Wilton, Maine 





Chemical Tricks , 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
Magic chemical uicks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of fun 
you ever had! Get yours now. 


onty 25c PosTPAID 


FREE MAGAZINE 
of the Chemcraft Club 
to every y who 
writes for it now. Full 
of new ideas and chemi- 
cal stunts. Ask for 
yours right away! 

The Porter Chemical Co. 

hagerstown Ma: 























Shove off in this 
light, sturdy 
Indian canoe 





Surety there can be no greater sport than an 


“Old Town” canoe trip. For “Old Towns” are 
steady and light. The slickest canoe you ever 
paddied. Gentle strokes keep the “Old Town” 
moving. Deep, long strokes send it fairly scoot- 
ing over the water. The best looking canoe 
afloat too. Patterned after an Indian model. 
Priced as low as $67. From dealer or factory. 
New catalog gives prices and complete infor- 
mation about all models, including paddling and 
sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, dinghies, etc. 
Abe ~ yey 2 beste for Outboard Motors. 
Vrite for free copy t - Otp Town Canor 
Co., 895 Middle Street, Oid Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 
(eet tc a 
1928 





Jimmy realized that they thought his limp was 
faked, that he was trying to excuse his grossness. 
He gritted his teeth in fury at the injustice 
of it, and although his face paled at the effort 
it cost him he walked the remainder of the 
way without a noticeable limp. Well, Dutch 
would have to find someone to bunt for him. 
He was up this inning, too. The Corps was 
sounding off one of its yells just then. Probably 
telling the team to win in spite of Leslie. Bit- 
terness flooded his heart at the cruelty of it. 
The yell was ending. Were his ears deceiving 
him? Three lusty ‘‘Leslie!’”’ had ended that 
yell. The Corps believed in him. Jimmy 
gulped. 5 

The coach regarded the pale face, drawn taut 
asadrum. “Sure you’re all right?” 

“Absolutely, Dutch. Get a couple of men 
on base and send me to bat. I'll show you 
a few tricks. I’ma buntin’ fool, Dutch.” 

Jimmy didn’t know much of what went on 
after that. He remembered the Corps shout- 
ing like mad. He saw men go to bat but didn’t 
know what happened to him. Finally he re- 
membered Dutch shoving a bat into his hands. 

“You’re up, Leslie. Come to! Man on 
third. One out. If you can punt, now is de 
time.” 

Jimmy came to. 
plate and watched the ball sail by. 
one!” boomed the umpire. 

Jimmy made a feeble pass at the next ball. 
“Strike two!” Strike two! It jerked Jimmy 
up. In one tremendous moment of concentra- 
tion he collected his pain-bound wits and com- 
pelled his muscles to obey him. His eyes 
cleared. He noted the man on third taking 
a dangerous lead off the base. He saw the 
ball coming. His bat dropped back at the 
proper angle to meet it. The ball bounced off 
towards first and Jimmy staggered after it. 
A thousand hammers were pounding his head 
and he sank into a merciful oblivion. 


Somehow he got to the 
“Strike 


IMMY regained consciousness between cool 
sheets. His ankle was heavy in its plaster 

cast and his head was ringing. Lou was stand- 

ing at the foot of the bed. Jimmy essayed 

a grin. 

“Don’t!” implored Lou. “It looks too 


“Tt doesn’t feel funny. What year is it?” 

“It’s next year. At least, you are no longer 
a plebe.” 

“You mean it, Lou! 
did the trick?” 

“Tt certainly did. Listen. The Corps is 
marching to mess. Does that sound as though 
they had lost the game?” 

Into the open window of the little hospital 
room poured the jubilant strains of the Army 
Fight Song. Lou walked over to the window. 

“They’ve got the score board and are bring- 
ing it into the mess hall. Company A is 
carrying it, because, good-for-nothing, you are 
in Company A.” 

“Lou, does the Corps really feel that way 
about it? They know why I muffed that ball?” 

“You bet they know! And if I wasn’t your 
roommate and didn’t have to put up with you, 
I’d tell you what the Corps is thinking of 
you. But you wouldn’t be fit to live with if 
I told you!” 

“‘So there are no more plebes.” A wistful 
look passed over Jimmy’s face. Lou was quick 
to note it and demanded the reason therefor. 

“Well, old man, I had sort of looked forward 
to recognition, and shaking hands with the 
upper classmen of the company, and telling 
them I knew they couldn’t be half as un- 
pleasant as they pretended to be. And now, 
well, I’ve missed it all.” 

Lou smiled. ‘You haven’t missed it all, 
Jimmy. The Corps has just marched by the 
mess hall. %They’re forming outside the hospital 
now. I rather imagine—yes, the cheer leader 
is signaling for the Long Corps. Listen.” 

A thousand synchronized voices smashed 
the evening’s stillness. Jimmy listened in 
awe-struck silence. 


“Rah, Rah, Ray! 

Rah, Rah, Ray! 
West Point, 
West Point, 
AR-MAY! 
Ray! Ray! Ray! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
West Point! 
LESLIE! LESLIE! LESLIE!” 

The yell was followed by a tremendous 
cheering. Jimmy lay awhile in helpless silence. 
“Gosh, Lou. I don’t know what to say.” 

“There’s nothing to say, old man. The 
Corps has recognized you, that is all. And 
Jimmy, Jimmy, I do a bunk on flowery 
language, but boy, what an exhibition of 
diamond grit you gave!” 

Jimmy grinned weakly. 


You mean that bunt 





“T’m a buntin’ fool, Lou.”* 
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SHOES. 


Be Neat—Boys! 


If you want to get ahead in 
the world—be neat! 


Personal appearance does count 
in the battle for Success. It has 
always been so. It’s so more 
than ever today. 


Lay the foundation of neatness 
with well-shined shoes—every 
day—spend two minutes with 
either of these good home shoe 
polishes, 2 1n 1 or Shinola. 
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__ Every morning—Rise and Shine with 
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Say boy, how would you like to be headed toward an opportunity 
to win your own baseball, football and camping equipment, or 
your choice of over 300 dandy prizes from our prize department? 
You can win these prizes as well as your own spending money by 
being a Crowell Junior Salesman and deliver to regular custom- 


ers three of the best-known magazines. 
ence, and it will take only a few minutes of your sp 


are time. 


ns 


You need no experi- 


Dear Jim: Show me how to get started along the road to 
your prize department. 














The sure-footed 
wears 
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Officially adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America 












Built 
like a cord tire 


No other soles are like 
GRO-CORD Soles. By 
a patented process tough 
cord-tire cords are fused 
ON END in a resilient 
cushion of live rubber. 
GRO-CORDS are flexi- 
ble, waterproof, easy on 
the feet. And they out- 
wear leather every time. 
No cracking or breaking. 


LIPPING, stumbling, or 
falling have no place on the 
Scout program. Surefootedness 
is good Scoutcraft in climbing, 
hiking, working or playing. The 
Scout who wears shoes with 
GRO-CORD Soles is the 
Scout who knows how to keep 
on his feet. He’ll dodge and 
climb with the best of them 
because those tough three- 
strand cords fused on end in 
live resilient rubber simply 
do NOT skid. See that your 
next pair of shoes says 
“GRO-CORD” on the bottom. 


CORD TIRE WEAR 
IN EVERY PAIR 


THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. 








BEAN'S MAINE CAMP KIT 


Every Camper must have Fry Pan, Plates and Cups. It is impor- 
tant that these js carried 
grease and 800 


2.00 
S in container to protect other articles from 


This Camp Kit conta of Fry Pan, 4 4 Plates and 4 Cw nest 


mage of 10" x 10" x 

apooas.« Plates ents 

Price complete with . $2.00. co Ba . Extra Plates, 20c. 
Extra Cups, 15c. Fry Pan, 


Write for NEW SPRING CATALOG 


L. L. BEAN 
98 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


together in canvas carry 
with room for knives, forks 
of aluminum that not rust or 














ROBIN HOOD | HOOD 


Would mace, like? our FREE 
Catalog “‘E"’"—SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—AR ROWS 


Outfits for Every Saniwats of m4 Family 


L. E. STEMMLER C 
Dept. E Queens Vitisee, N. Y. 
Est. 1912 Dealers write for prices also 


| BUILD A GLIDER 


THRILLS GALORE 


YOU CAN FLY WITHOUT A MOTOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


-FOR COMPLETE PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


ANY BOY CAN BUILD AND FLY ONE, — THEY COST 
BUT A FEW DOLLARS—GET YOUR FRIENDS TOGETHER— 
FORM A FLYING CLUB. I WILL SHOW YOU HOW 


Send Your Dollar To-Day — Don’t Wait 


HARRY HAWKES JR. BOX 22, SOUND BEACH 
(Pilot 12th Aero Squadron A.E.F. ) CONN. 
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word of praise or blame for the lad. Just 
silence. And Jim felt that. The third mate 
passed him without a word or look. Jim felt 
that too, right down to his toes. 

In the bitter days that followed, days of 
snow, and fog, and high-rolling seas, Jim’s 
life was a strange mixture. He tried to face 
the torment of icy water. He was prepared 
to be ridden again by every one of the howling 
turncoats who had for three joyous minutes 
howled for him. Bully Rogers he knew would 
fasten on him, and from Rogers the rest would 
take the cue. But Rogers acted queerly too. 
He regarded Jim with a sort of doubtful 
respect; as if he never knew quite when the 
lad might forget his terrors and launch another 
terrific attack. Jim never realized that 
partial victory he had won. 

‘‘He’ll have to sail on his own keel, sir,” 
the third mate told the Old Man. “TI can’t do 
anything with him. Until he gets wet, he’s a 
man-sized hellcat. Smart enough, too. But 
a sailor can’t be dry nursed. The sea’s wet. 
He’s hopeless.” 


j™ was put in the galley, helping the Doctor 

peel spuds, make hash, pea soup and slum- 
gullion. And the Doctor, forgetting all that 
had gone before, having for the first time in 
his sea-going life an understrapper to bully, 
bullied Jim with relish. And for a day or 
two Jim was a fit subject, for the ship per- 
formed giddy cavortions which he, in the hot 
stuffy galley had never before believed a ship 
could achieve. And Jim took it all, at first, 
subdued after his encounter with Rogers. But 
as hours passed and never a shower of spray 
soused him, and the galley became more stable, 
he resented the Doctor’s riding. 


ON THE night when the jib-boom was 
sprung, sagging to leeward and letting 
the jibs spill precious trimming wind, Jim 


| slept in the galley because he dreaded the 





| perilous passage along the swept deck. And 


: Lima, Ohio 


all night, until the middle watch, every man 
of the deck crew labored to secure that shaky 
spar. At midnight, when the middle watch 
began, Mr. Price relieved the second mate 
out there beyond the storming bows, and 
men crept after him, passing tackles, wire 
hawsers, seizings, and strops in the howling 
blackness of a bitter southerly gale. Captain 
Simpson kept watch aft; he had been up for 
twenty-four hours. Ice was around; every 
few minutes a blizzard of sleet blotted out 
even the night. 

““Cap’n says to keep fire and make plenty o’ 
cawfee,” a man bawled through the galley 
door. Jim bawled back, and stoked the fire. 
He had a copper full of coffee ready. And he 
kept right on singing. en a man came 
for coffee, Jim gave him a hardtack, too, and 
put more sugar into the coffee than the 
Doctor would ever have done. 


The tugboat came along, and old Noah aimed 
to go, 

Hey, ho, the wind and the rain? 

But the Old Man wouldn’t pay so the tug-boat 
man said nol 

Hey, ho *t raineth every dayl 


Jim was just about to yelp the sequel to 
Niggardly Noah’s fate, when the ship came to 
a staggering halt, reeled, and a torrent of 
sea poured over her lee rail; an avalanche of 
ice crashed on her decks, and a scream came 
from the whirling chaos forward. 

“Haul weather fore braces!” roared the 
skipper. “Helm! Hard up! Who’s hurt, 
for’ard? Sing out, somebody!” 

Above the ship towered a spire of ghostly 
white. Still the icy lumps fell aboard. The 
ship leaned as her head yards were backed, 
sluggishly paying her head off. All about her 
ice battered. 

“Answer me, for’ard!” 
bellowed. 

“Young Rogers fell from the jib-boom—” 

“Mr. Price is gone after him—” 

“There!—” 

“No, out there!” 

So the voices went. And the ship turned 
from the berg. It was impossible now to see 
where anybody had gone unless a compass 
bearing had been taken immediately. When 
the ship struck, two men were at the galley 
door. Jim was pouring coffee into their 
pannikins from his great copper ladle. Two 
men felt scalding coffee pour into their boots. 
Two men were parted by a frenzied madman, 
who dropped la@le and pot and burst past 


Captain Simpson 
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MARVELOUS 
MAGIC igh 


MYSTIFY 


ALL 


With this con- 
jurer’s cabinet 
you will be the 
cleverest fellow 
in town. Con- 
tains complete apparatus for ten amazing tricks 
including magic ball and vase, Hindu trick cards, 
disappearing coin box, glass goblet, ribbon. factory 
from mouth, disappearing handkerchief, ring coin 
trick, enchanted bottle, great hat and ‘dice trick 
and the great phantom card trick—guaranteed 
to mystify all. 

No skill required, just knowing how. Complete 
instructions make you at once a master magician, 
You can give complete magic show, full evening's 
entertainment, same night postman delivers 
your outfit. 


MAGIC BOOK GIVEN FREE 


Book explains and teaches many other feats and 
ong which you also can perform. 

The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine offers this 

great Magic Box and the Magic Book with a 1o- 
month's subscription for $1. Our 50-page maga- 
zine is crammed with thrilling stories and tales of 
high adventure, contests galore, prizes, clubs, etc. 
The most thrilling magazine you ever read. 
We willsend you The Open Road for Boys’ Maga- 
zine for 10 months, this marvelous Magic Box 
complete, and special book of tricks all for $1. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send $1 to-day to 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
Dept. CC275, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


















“King Bugle! Best” 

—Says Expert 
Band Master R. E. McGeary, 1st Bat- 
talion, New York City, after testing all 
American and foreign made bugles, 
wrote Scout Headquarters that the 
King Official Boy Scout Bugle was “‘far 
and oa the best instrument of those 


test 
Send for free liter-ture, pric 
ete.,on King Bugles aod sane other > jeneus King 
Band Instruments. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-99 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 











FOR THE SCOUT’S WORKSHOP 


F. P.M. Cop- 
ing Saw and7 
blades sent 
postpaid for 
$1.00 












wood, metal, and 
HE SAW FOR EVERY 
ly adaptable for use in model boat, 
pe wad radio b uilding 
See your dealer, or write direct to: 


The F. P. M. Co yo 4S 2m, cuts 
bakelite = 
USE.” pecially 4 


F. P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Circular sent on request 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Ss d 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps SCM 
you guide othersin correct knowledgeof — ™~ ow! 


Chicago, Ill. 














safety and common sense eh — 
rent and Ne heng should have. 
leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write os = 


Te NEW BENJAMIN Aix. 


America’sOriginal AirRifle 
$& at your dealer's 

BENJAMIN - $4 or sent postpatd. Write! 

Alr Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


POWER-SPEED-SAFETY 


A high-speed, air- 
driven seasled 
may be easily and 
cheaply con- 
structed at home. 
Either aircraft or automo- 
bile motors may be used. 
No experience necessa’ 
to build and operate. ‘Be 
the first in your community to operate this new seaplane 
type craft. Get busy now and ready for the races. 
omplete bey moar and instruction book for building and 
















operating sent for $2.00 or illustrated circular for ten cents. 


THE AIRSLED COMPANY 
Box 176-B 


, Mi hig 












CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
f Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ring as shown with any one or twu letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $2.25 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 





Metal Arts Co., Inc.,780Portland Ave.,Rochester,N.Y 
May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the World 
WS FREE? 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models, good for over 
30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new models for 
general pleasure use with as of 20 to 26 miles an 


hour. Built strong and ducabie and absolutely safe. 
{ tity — 






Led 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


$48.00 
and up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 


safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


Motor 
Boats— 
With or without Engine. For Lakes, Rivers, Shal- 
low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES <———_ 


——_> 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





"pesurign §« (,77'0.)  Commbann 
wisconsin \“#therPlace} Rew vorK 








Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, registration cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. 

Send this advertisement and roc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
all about working with leather the Graton 
& Knight way. 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


CAMPS 


nformation 


' FREE catalogs and expert advice on 
ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U. S. (also 
U.S. “School Guide’’). Relative standing 
from official inspections. State Chartered 
Information Bureau. No fees. Call, write 
or phone:— 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

ASSOCIATION 
1212-L Times Building, 
New York, or 1204-L GJ 
at 17 N. State St., 
Chicago 








































now! 


Make your 
model the 
envy of 
the Troop 

: “ and the 
% | neighborhood 








You Can Do It 

Here is fascinating work tor the winter 
evenings. And here is unbelievable 
sport for the Spring, when you are 
skipper of your own craft—not a toy 
boat, but a real model yacht, the fast- 
est thing on the lake. 

The complete semi-finished outfit 
(everything except the paint) sells for 
$6.00. Patterns, plans, blue prints and 
instructions for {1 .00. 


Send check or money order to the Tosebo 
Model Yacht Company, Todd School for 
Revs, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- . 
trated booklet on this, thegreatest ofall hobbies. 
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them whimpering. Men forward, mates, too, 
were flung aside by a whimpering, crying Jim, 
who flung his arm around his face so that he 
might not see the terror he faced; who darted 
up to the broken jib-boom, and plunged into 
the stark, icy sea as if gifted with second sight. 
And before the skipper was well aware of 
what was happening, a bedlam of voices for- 
ward howled direction to Jim Hawks, trudgeon- 
ing out there in the bitter dark, the deadly 


with fear as long as anything could be heard. 

“Throw lifebuoys!” the Old Man shouted 
brokenly. ‘‘Mister Reardon, lower away that 
small dinghy. Let it drift witha light init. No, 
I’m well aware o’ what you say. ”T'would be 
murder to send a creW away in this. Cast the 
boat adrift, though. Put a lantern in it. The 
poor laddies!” 

The middle watch passed. Captain Simpson 
kept his big ship hove-to. He knew he was 
to leeward of the ice he had struck. That 
alone was safety enough, in such a night. In 
daylight he could perhaps do more to help the 
Sophocles; at present he knew that he might 
as easily run her against another berg as run 
her clear. And furthermore, he knew, where- 
ever Jim Hawks had sought the missing men, 
it was to windward as the ship now lay. So 
he lay there, until the dawn. 

A bleak and shivery sea, a mountain of ice; 
and an endless field of clashing, grinding ice 
cakes, filling the air with sound. 

“You may as well rig out a juicy jib-boom, 
Mister Reardon,” the skipper said, solemnly. 
“This is no place for us, since we cannot 
help them. Even the boat was ground to 
bits in that churning mass. Before ye start 
work, though, muster all hands. We'll read 
the service over them anyhow.” 

So the burial service for those lost at sea 
was read. And Captain Simpson had damp 
eyes. Men who had cheered Jim Hawks, and 
who had baited him, stood bare-headed. They 
regretted Mr. Price. All hands liked the 
third mate. The lads were sorry for Rogers. 
He was a hard-bitten youngster, but a fine 
sailor, and promised well. But Jim Hawks, 
who had been the butt of the ship and its 
idol by turns, had gone overboard, into the 
cold, biting sea he feared, simply out of 
sheer courage born of love for a man who had 
been kind to him. 

“Until the sea shall give up its dead—” read 
Captain Simpson. The Doctor sobbed. The 
steward said Amen, and never knew it. The 
second mate who had never cared much about 
any man in the ship, so long as he personally 
was not called on to do his work, was looking 
around, only eager for the ship to get going 
again. And in looking, he paused. 

“Hold on, sir!” he shouted. “What’s that 
down there!” 

Every man ran to the rail. Midway be- 
tween a huge floating cake of ice, and the 
berg, emerging from behind a spur, a small 
boat was moving. A lantern swung from an 
oar set upright. In it were the silent figures 
of the third mate and Rogers; standing in 
the stern, clumsily paddling with an unaccus- 
tomed oar, Jim Hawks urged the boat towards 
the ship. And when the crew of the Sophocles 
raised a shout that scared the mollyhawks, 
Jim touched and spoke to his passengers. 
They lay there, Mr. Price and Rogers, sheathed 
in a film of ice; their faces were bruised and 
cut with ice; they lay in a huddled heap, 
which was the only reason they had not 
frozen during the dawn hours. But when Jim 
spoke to them they heard, and each lifted 
and wagged weakly a thankful arm. Jim 
paused to wipe sweat from his brow, and 
resumed his inexpert one-oar progress, which, 
like the huddling of the others, had prevented 
him freezing to death after finding and bring- 
ing to the boat, one by one, the less able 
swimmers. He grinned, too. It was not a 
sunny, hot-blooded grin; but it was a grin 
in everything a grin implies. It was Jim’s 
answer to the shout of the crew. 

“Look! Hasn’t sense enough to take down 
the oar the lantern’s on, so he could row!” 
yelled Captain Simpson, all excited. ‘‘ Mister 
Reardon! Will you look at that? Men, look 
yonder! There’s the making over of a man, out 
of man-makings, after all hands has damned 
him! Get a boat over and bring ’em alongside! 
Jump, you lumps! Will you let them freeze? 
Mister Reardon, did you ever know me pick 
*em wrong?” 

The old steward had made a wreath out of 
last Christmas’s decorations: He had in- 
tended, shyly, to cast it upon the water when 
the burial service was finished. Now he 
uttered a shout that used up all his breath, 
and hurled the wreath at the boats; then 
slunk back from the rail, awed at his own 
prominence. The wreath fell around, Jim’s 
neck. It was there when the second mate’s 





boat brought Jim in; but not as a. wreath. 


cold; Jim, who could be heard still whimpering | 
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Kelloge’s Cereals 
_ are health builders 





Boys who eat them for 
breakfast, acquire energy 
for the day’s activities 


KELLOGG’S Corn Flakes, 


.Krumbles,. or Kellogg’s 


Shredded Whole Wheat Bis- 
cuit with milk or cream and 
fruit, or Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
Muffins, are wholesome and 
satisfying for breakfast. 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department BL-5 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your Breakfast Score Card. 


Name 





Address 








9 


Manufacturers of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit and Kaffee Hag—‘“real coffee minus caffeine.” 





For safety in Exercise 





When answering advertisements. please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


weara PAL 


Do as the champions do—wear a 
PAL. Nature has left vital nerve 
centers and delicate cords un- 
guarded. They need protection. 
All physical culture authorities 
... directors, coaches, physicians 
... agree that there is danger in 
any exercise, no matter how mild 
../. without the protection of an 
athletic supporter. 


Play safe. Even trained, hardened 
athletes wear PAL for the easiest 
“work-outs.” And if you’re still grow- 
ing or out of training you need it 
much more than they do. Wear PAL 
for baseball, tennis, swimming, all 
track and field meets and basketball. 
Most schools insist upon it as a part 
of the regular equipment. PAL is 
light, cool, porous, washable and 
' flexible. Gives firm support through- 
out any game. At all drug stores, one 
dollar. Price slightly higher in Canada. 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHICAGO ...NEW YORK... TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 


Bauer & Black 
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FREE! -citSrc» FREE 1 


OF STAMPS AND wy ACCESSORIES. 


An cntpeotinery Ba ' tnsipdos | a0 of the finest ‘‘Liver’’ 
alumin 
 , oie , indispensable Hy 


— BF - 
aw my fee set of 10 inte: ine OF zeae stamps, 
United tes of 


(Jugo- 
Slavia, igteh Free Sate. 265 all different unus British Uo- 
joniale.” Send 4 cents postage (stamps only request this 
big Senedd and anguovels. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London %d., Liverpool, England 


Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 
Send: 10c. for this 

COMPLETE OUTFIT 

50 different foreign stam All 


stam ps; il- 
Xs, — me: - of for 
le, oa, ; Big Ulustra- 10c 
a, approval appileants only. 
Nain W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Penna. 
300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Jectoting $l and 
A SNAP [ 64 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS fo, ONLY 250" 















M on Pro} together 
our price lists of albums, suppilcs and hundreds of bargains 
in oote, yg phy &C x 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


205 dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—All 10c! 
Wonderful collection of 206 different stamps from 
Gwalior, Haute-Volte, Kouang-Tcheou, St. homas, 
South Africa ———. and other * ‘hard’ coun- 
tries; fine tria ~ 9 LS - _— mingos: 
ger y + he world 
~~ Sct) big il 4a listts. 
Total cies $4.85. "All fo Also approvals. 
INDIAN STAMP CO., 103 ‘Howard $2. Bangor, Maine 


The do ty of CURIOUS STAMPS! 


Greece 
ae ducealari slave) eee, Se ° 
Bee FRE wolf); — a 
ah stam ny c 
oy Also ° >, 
““Swindl Sec! vals and big 
le Lye ‘heore 


Box'37, — stamp COMPA, event, Ind. 
LIBERIA SNAKE a eae 


(which alone sells for 7c net 
And two other nay ay inclu 
searce Nyassa 














some good approvals. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 





oom 604 Race Street 


$ 100 00 -« POSTAGE Given pan 4 
FRE 





Ot. ROK U. Ss. 
yoy 
Earn, Asa, Aire, 








¥ applican 
Meaumeatal Stomp Ca, Reom 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Balte., Md. 





Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


United States or British North 


* we put full value into the amps we 
STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 35 Ann Street NEW YORK CITY 


100 DEFERENT STAMPS FREE 


PREMIUM COUPONS IN ALL OUR PACKETS 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23rd St., New York 


Boy s! fs of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 
e 


Dutch Indies, etc., 5c to ap- 

plicants. If you will write at once we 
will hen a stamp album, perforation gauge and 
HI i list of ba: 


rgains without extra cha 
STAMP CO., Leonard St. Waitham, Mass. 


707 DISCOUNT {2% 


tions of de- 
sirable stamps on 
diseount from catalogue prices. 
Referenes required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
different choice selected foreign stamps. 
Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL 

















Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 





Alaouites fisderebed North Borneo Leone 

c Sind Se artomae Prince T 

FE Blonde | te gan Marino Upper Yoita | 
Sale wandertol IGE ONLY 10070 APPROVAL AP a ne eet 


rite TO! 
MYSTIC ST ‘AMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


We offer remas commission in stamps for sel! 
stamps os 2. We will send you sample ous 
valued. a Your "3 name and address or 
references that  cilt bear investigation necessary. urn 
stamps you cannot sell. No obligation. 

LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


0 Br. Col. 10¢c.—50 Fr. Col. 10c. 

0 Dutch indies -™ —35 oy 10c. 

5 “seats © Austria 1 

Imperial Al ao a. Modern Album se. 
Stamps on ke 50%, discount to Agen 

Cc. H. HOLLISTER 











1757 School Street Chicago, Ill. 








sane ae Value in our come eee ELSE: 
rr es 
HORE AH 
Ag xo eb REO AH, NLIRHUANIA. 
AWAC ‘cal oem yl ¢ cognition, bc 
APPLICANTS ON NEW ‘LISTS 


OP OD penn. sTAMp CO..GREENSBURG.PA. STAMP CO.,GREENSBURG, PA. 


100 "Sums FREE 


2 
to appleans IRLSPENSEN SxARIE CO. Pome? 2 
826 T Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 10 up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25¢c. 

B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
FREE i a Mogate for Universal Ap- 
Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


























This booklet is 
FREE 


If you are interested in tools 
here is an excellent opportunity 


cost to you. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


City. 


Do You Want to Make Things? 


Here is a booklet written especially for 
Boys’ Lire by “Uncle Bill” Wood, 








to get a valuable pamphlet at no 


Please send me, free of charge, my copy of “How to Use and Keep Tools.” 


whose articles on wood-working 
have become a regular feature 
every month. It describes 
the kinds and uses of 
all common tools 
used in car- 
pentry. 





32 Pages 
Many 
Iastrations 
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AS HARRY entered the garden gate he 
stopped to wait for the postman who was 
only a short distance away. 

“One for you,” remarked the guardian of 
the mail as he delivered a handful of letters 
and magazines. 

Harry singled out his and studied it as one 
will instead of opening the envelope, the more 
direct method. In this case, however, the 
identification was easy. “From Erich,” he 
decided at once. ‘Now, what’s he up to?” 

The letter ran as follows. 


Dear Harry: 

I bought my boat—some baby, I'll say. 
Fastest thing in the harbor and—but you must 
come and see it. Any time you say. How 
about a week from Saturday? Oh, Harry, old 
kid, you did so well selling my collection to 
your friend, Mr. Birwood, how about a stock 
book of duplicates that I still have? Trusting 
to your supreme ability I have taken the liberty 
of forwarding the book to you—ought to arrive 
with this 

But it didn’t and so Harry waited im- 
patiently for the next day’s mail when, sure 
enough, the postman handed in the desired 
package. The wrappings were removed in a 
jiffy and Harry was running through the 
pages stopping here and there to admire some 
special item. ‘“T’ll have to show this to Bob,” 
he decided, and as it was a Saturday he set 
off at once for his friend’s home, the book 
under his arm. 

“How about an auction at the club next 
Tuesday evening?” was Bob’s suggestion. 

“My idea, exactly,” Harry answered. 
“we'll have to make the stamps up into lots 
and prepare a catalogue.” 

“Ts a catalogue necessary?” 

“No; but let’s have one—like the big 
auctions.” 

So slips of paper were prepared, evenly cut, 
and to begin with Bob, who could letter neatly, 
inscribed, “Lot 1,” “Lot 2,”’ and so on, 
till he had gone through the pile of prepared 
slips. Aside from the United States stamps, 
alphabetical order was followed. Only perfect 
copies were mounted and single stamps where 
the value was high. On the upper edge of the 
slips above the stamps, name of country, date 
and list number were given. Where there 
was a quantity of duplicates they were put 
in an envelope which was attached to the 
slip on which was recorded the number of 
copies. Making up the hundred and twelve 
lots was a bigger undertaking than it had 
seemed at the outset. 

Bob had an old typewriter up in his room 
and that evening the dozen catalogues were 
prepared. First, the lot number, then a 
star which had to be put in by hand, if the 
stamp or stamps were unused, the country, 
catalogue number, “‘O. G.” if gum was on the 
back, and finally value of the lot. Occasionally 
a comment was inserted as “fine,” “very fine,” 
“fair,” according to condition of specimen. 
It was hard work, surely, and Harry said when 
the last line was typed: 

“T hope Erich appreciates what we have done 
for him. I'll say we are a good pair of scouts.” 

“Let’s take the whole business around to 
Mr. Birwood,” Bob suggested. 

It was Monday evening when their call was 
made. They found Mr. Birwood at home and 
a pleased smile spread over his face as he 
glanced through the catalogue. “An expert 
job,” he stated. ‘Don’t you want some bids? 
Let me appropriate one of your catalogues 
and I'll jot down the amount I’m willing to 
give for certain of these lots.” 

“And how do we explain that at the auc- 
tion?” asked Harry. 

“Suppose we appoint you auctioneer. When 
you call out the number of the lot Bob will 
cry the amount he has bid on it. At the outset 
of the sale you must remember to announce 
that no bid of less than five cents will be 
received up to a dollar and none under ten 
cents from a dollar on. That system is the 
rule of the Franklin Stamp Club. If you will 
leave a catalogue with me and put off the sale 
fora week I am sure I can have a number of 
additional bids for you.” 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the adproval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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BARGAIN PICK-UPS 
FOR MAY 


Here is a chance to improve your 
album with some fine packet bargains. . 
SCOTT SEALD PACKETS.. .every 
stamp guaranteed genuine. Packet No. 
342 Dutch Indies, 25 different for 25c; 
No. 255 AFRICA 25 different for roc; 
No. 185 Lichtenstein, 20 different for roc; 
No. 187 Netherlands, 25 different for 
roc; No. 51 Central America, 30 different 
for 20c; No. 91 Guatemala, 50 different 
for $1.50; No. 169 Central and South 
America, 200 different for $1.50; No. 271 
Czechoslovakia, 50 different 10c; No. 177 
Germany, 200 different for 30c; No. 181 
Iceland, 20 different for 4oc. 

More than 1,100 packets and sets are 
listed in the FREE Scott Price List. 
Ask us for a copy. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 






















- f » Malay, Guiana,} 4: 

Mesembique, Barbados, etc., includ- ¢ 

m ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, ‘leopard, | 
camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 4: 

phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 

Free to approval applicants enclos- 

ing 4c postage. Write today! 











ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 
ey AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 








CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, ala MASS. 





FANTASTIC ieee PACKET 


ere per soles nex: 
fork); x horses); Saigon Zane) 
Rarot and tJ Sard 
{Goddess of Victory); Tunis dhgnting ting Arab); and, others. To ap- 
PIKES STAMP Box 215, Colorado seems, § Cole. 
IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also 

angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small package 





BOY 


pimeceny hl ay tem 8e OFFER! 7 German 


ice List 4c extra. 
605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





different $.50; 1, 100 $1. fe, $.25 ea. 25 A) 
30 Brazil, 50 vale 
‘uva, 35 Greece, 22 
25 Peru, 40 Turkey. 


FRED L. ONKEN, 630-78th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$§O°CO for 2 St 


A choice ent of 500 all different stamps 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approv: 
plicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN, 


ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 


Also Chad, Lemeooes, Guase, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 
Pe — +a Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “‘hard- 


ome tries and many others are contained in 
er Packet of 55 weloing , FREE to 

Richard Lamprecht, 81 N. LU 

VARIETIES A ah 
Aiba ~ rae 1152 “scam, 

Miami i funp © Comgety, Ylods, Ohio 
100 Largealbum 15c. List of 
Stamps Free 


“Won 
Approval yu only, 
St., Valp 
1000 hinges 1 
with each eben. 
All different. P 2c. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 








uar- 
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1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
50 per cent approvals 
sent with each order. 


TOLEDO, O. 





ANCHER’S $. $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


mnljon “dollars [intereatingl): perforation gata nea and fame actin: 
eo ee ee 


*NCHER STAMP €8. 








150 CLERK ST., RSEY CITY, N. J. 
JHUGE| || Containing Wonderful Stamps 
PACKET |} from Crete, Liberia, No. Borneo,’Azer- 
baijan, Montenegro, and man: many other 
1 Oc countries. To approval applicants. 
ll Henle, 2075 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y- 














1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 90c 


4 Dift. Games. . >see 500 Mixed Cqmps. ...380 
- re 
- ---35¢ 1000 Hinges........... 10c 


300 
Cc. M. | EVANS: P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


Premium of 50 different, stunning stam 
TIP poset Home oat beat ig Ras t 
TOP & 





a & 
for 106 e gua for 
pprovals. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorade Springs, Colorade 
May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 






































sé ” 
SPECIALIZE IN “U.S. 
and start with a good packet 
. 2... | > eee eee: $s .60 
200 varieties, U. S..... err Fee 2.00 
pS SP eS 6.50 
. |) s eae 20s . 25.00 
600 varietion, U. &..... 2... cee cee eee e cee 
Se SS ae ee 1.65 
200 var. U. S. Revs.. o<0sntann 
AS ae er 40.00 
OO ere. 36 
oS) SSA 2.75 
26 var. Departmemis.................. 3.65 
60 var. Departments......... - 10.00 
100 var. Departments “a 80.00 
100 var. U. 8. regular e. -76 
200 var. U. 8. regular postage. 2.50 
300 var. U. 8. regular postage. 8.00 
400 var. U. 8. e. 32.50 
600 var. U. 8. regular] postage 375.00 
Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packets gladly sent. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 














$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 


We will 

of six beautiful Old Soote BAe stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








s __Ten different talanete stamps for 15c. 
Triangles to apgcovel —— 
100 Africa 45c.—100 
100 British Colonies 300. 
100 French Colonies ee if Portuguese Colonies 50c. 
1100 Mixed, all unused, o 
Big lists, with hundredsof C4 in setsand packets, free. 


FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 





BOY §! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES | OF TODAY 

fensationel ag, Bh 140_ diff. a igerie, A A 
bets Maroces Sched. largest. stump, 40 Sere Oe foe ¥ 
tpplicents. 2H oh Golenieta e, Sherer OD ses © Eee 
Bank: inges 9c, 25 


000 hi heshan Sh, ‘loon 8 





THE BIG FOUR! Ris.enes, CorinthiCanal) 
New set 3 Turkey, Se. and nei 1-4 
(Gov't adv. coffee) ; decrying ‘ant 

nate Seae pri = 4 to ek 
app 

DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 











100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN AWAY 
to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stam 7 Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. e guarantee your complete sat- 
isfaction. THE STAMP COLLECTOR 

Department B. L., 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT 
100 PUES’ FREE 
to applicants for fine approvals 60 and 70% off stand- 
catalog price. 
MARTENS STAMP CO. 
109 Frey Ave. Endicott, N. Y. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1200 stamps with nny 9 of 100 ery 
unused stamps for 25 cents. Mexican $1 bill FREE wi 

100 different foreign stamps for 10c. 

C, NAGLE, 1101 Marian, READING, PA, 











HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets: 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
name and address asreference. Yes, we give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but--s0 refs. no stamps. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
by ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE wasnuibar. 


Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travan 

Mauritius, and other good British Colontats.” Sent to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire A proval selec- 
tions. 2¢ stamp — Please do not Pomit in coin, 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 











STAMP 105 ame Be vy" 00 Bargain Stamp Dee 
Coupons, 2c. Stam ah over 500 illustra 
am rien da hames of countries, etc, 30 3c. Bigger ones 
Ih’ word chaion' viampe A. BULLARD & CO. 
20e. Btp. ‘Direct tm. remont Dept. A9, 





1 0 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


ount with each 
Write for our large lists of low low price sets and packets 


PALMER STAMP CO. 
8225 Linwood Avenue : Detroit, Mich. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
Sa Cuba, Mexico, ete................... 
> 1000 mixed 40e. Dee facS03 connioe = 





“‘T don’t understand about these bids. Suppose | 
no one goes over them. What then?” 

Bob gave him a poke. “You may be | 
bright in some ways,” he said, “but gosh, 
Harry, the lot goes to the bid jn that case. 
Even I can see that.” 

A sheepish grin spread over ‘Harry’s face 
“Oh,” he murmured, feebly. 

As'to.the bids Mr. Birwood made good his 


auctioneer. So, finally the night ‘of the sale 
was ’at“hand. At the outset, his voice none 
too steady; a bit nervous as-he faced the crowd 
from his high perch—a chair that had been 
placed atop of one of the tables—Harry’s self- 
possession soon returned and his words rang 
out clear and confident. Mr. Birwood and 
Bob sat below, one to check off the bids and 
the other to write down in a book the name 
of the bidder and amount of each sale. Compe- 
tition was keen and some lots went up to 
nearly full catalogue. As sales were made the 
slips to which the stamps were attached were 
written across with the name of the successful 
bidder and also the price paid and then placed 
on the table in alphabetical order to make 
delivery simpler at the end of the sale. Pay- 
ment was on a strictly cash basis, a 20 per cent. 
allowance going to the club for its services. 

When the last lot was disposed of a crowd 
gathered at the table to make settlements 
and secure stamps. Mr. Birwood, who had 
taken care of the money, was surrounded with 
piles of silver and bills when the business was 
finally done. Harry, who was straightening out 
and stacking the bills and coins, felt a hand on 
his shoulder and heard a voice in his ear. 

“You’re a good little actor, kid.” It was 
Erich who spoke. “TI was here from the be- 

ginning over in the corner there where you 
couldn’t see me. When you are through I 
invite you three to the tea-room across the 
way for a little refreshment. You've been a 
great help in disposing of my stamps and I 
want you to know I appreciate it.” 

Erich’s friendly invitation was accepted, 
a quiet corner amid most agreeable surround- 
ings was found. When the table had been 
cleared Erich produced a manilla envelope. 
“This contains some stamps I had ordered 
before I decided to quit collecting temporarily. 
Some of them arrived in the mail last week. 
I want you to accept these as an expression of 
my friendship and—and—” Here Erich was 
at a loss just how to proceed. “Well, I’m not 
much on making speeches. Here are the stamps 
and under the circumstances they’re better 
than any words I can think of.” 

Most noticeable was the Newfoundland 
set of thirteen varieties. One’s only regret is 
that the portraits of the King and Queen, the 
Queen especially, and the Prince of Wales 
were not better executed. Making portraits 
on so snfall a scale is no easy task and requires 
the utmost skill and a steady hand. Try 
copying one—same size. On the one cent is a 
map of the district covering Newfoundland 
and Newfoundland Labrador, which stretches 
along the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; two cents, a steamer at sea and 
below, “S. S. Caribou, nine hours to Sidney, 
N. S.”; three cents, “portraits of the Queen 
and King”; four cents, “Prince of Wales”; 
five cents, ‘Express crossing Newfoundland”; 
six cents, ‘‘Newfoundland Hotel, St. Johns”; 
eight cents, “Hearts Content, first trans- 
Atlantic cable landed, 1866”; nine cents, 
““Cabot’s Tower, Signal Hill, St. Johns, first 
trans-Atlantic wireless signal received, 19017’; 
ten cents, “War Memorial, St. Johns”; 
fifteen cents, “First airplane to cross Atlantic 
(non-stop), leaving St. Johns, 1919”; twenty 
cents, “House of Parliament, Colonial Build- 
ing, St. Johns”; and thirty cents, “Grand 
Falls, Newfoundland Labrador.” Other items 
were Luxemburg, design A. 12, forty cents, 
orange, surcharged “35” and seventy-five cen- 
times; blue, surcharged ‘“‘60”; two from Fin- 
land, the first commemoratives from the young 
republic celebrating a decade under democratic 
government; values, one and a half, purple, and 
two marks, blue; arms in center, “Suomi,” 
above, “Finland” below and dates, Dec. 6, 
1917, and Dec. 6, 1927, on either side. 
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“You fellows wait till tomorrow morning,” 
he teased. ‘Chances are it’ll be in all the 
papers! Of course, if it isn’t discovered till 
morning the news probably won’t get out till 
Monday.” 

“Say, are you going to tell us or will we 





c. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote shh Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1928 


have to force it out of you?” . 


Harry’s--brow was wrinkled into a frown. | 


word. He also arranged to have Harry act as 
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Wild Indians? No. 
“Babe” hit a homer? Nope. 
School Closed? Guess Again. 


Well, What— 


Nothing less than our Staff Artist’s conception 
of how that BOYS’ LIFE gang would have looked 
if they had all been together when pay day came— 
when they received their January checks. 


Gang and Checks! 

That gang of BOYS’ LIFE boosters, real live 
wires every one of them, and their commission 
and bonus checks for just one month’s work. 
All full fledged members of the BOYS’ LIFE sales 
force, earning lots of money every month simply 
because they took Jack Gardner’s advice. 


They Don’t Worry 
Nothing worries them. They have their own 
money for the movies, skates, hockey sticks, 
baseball equipment—anything they want. (Some 
have bank accounts, too.) They don’t pester 
Mom or Dad. They get what they want when they 
want it. 


Wouldn’t you like to be like that? You can. 
Join up with Jack’ Gardner and be one of the 
‘‘gang’’ earning commissions and receiving bonus 
checks every month. ; 


Fill in the coupon and mail it off now. You’ll 
hear from Mr. Gardner in a few days with ‘‘the 
best news you have heard in a long time.”’ 


Mr. J. B. Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 
I want to join up with you and the BOYS’ LIFE ‘‘Gang.” 
Please write me. 


5-28 City State 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


















































































BOYS’ LIFE 








FOR QUALITY 
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ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 


“y4\ Going Camping? ‘ 


Boys know the real fun of camping out. You lose no time in pitching Carpenter 
2 Tents. They're easy to handle—very light in weight. Will stand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 











DWIGHT Divas & SONS. Inc. 


























AVIATION 


Information 


Send us your name and address for full lxfotpation, regarding 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L, I. 

| Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent's Signature) 





INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
badges awarded by local court of honor. 


| We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
Vi inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
| swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 





“Give me a sheet of paper,” requested Hal. 


| “And Pll print it!” 


The paper was supplied and Yankville’s 
first sacker commenced printing, shielding his 
work secretively as he started his story. 

“Well, gang, we just put over a little stunt 


| that we figured might help Stub Morgan get 


the game we’ve all been wanting with Southern. 
I got the idea of a sign printed on a banner 


| but it was Jolly who thought up the place to 


put it. Fellows, at this minute, there floats 
from Southern High’s flag pole on top their 
school building, a banner with these words 
printed on it,” and Hal revealed the sheet of 
paper: 
HELLO, SOUTHERN! 
WE DARE YOU TO PLAY US! 
YANKVILLE HIGH 


“‘Great stuff!” cried Stub. ‘But how did 
you do it?” 

“Got hold of one of these day and night 
sign painters,” explained Hal. “Paid him 
double for a rush job. Grabbed a street car 
out to Southern High. Sneaked around to 
the rear. There was some kind of an organi- 
zation meeting going on inside. We climbed 
the fire escape to the roof and while Bun and 
I kept our eyes peeled, Jolly took off his shoes 
and shinnied up the flag pole.” 

‘Just about ruined my socks, too,” informed 
Jolly, aside. 

“‘T thought he’d break his neck,” confessed 
Hal. “That old pole bent like a fish rod but 
Jolly fastened the banner in less than a minute 
and slid down the pole like a volunteer fireman, 
Honest, guys, the whole thing was a cinch! 
We crept down the fire escape, right past the 
room where the meeting was being held, and 
nobody saw us. Why, I'll bet we could almost 
have carried off the speaker of the evening 
without anybody getting wise!” 

The Yankville squad howled. Even Mr. 
Zimmer who, under the circumstances, should 
perhaps have maintained an attitude of more 
or less severity, could not conceal a smile. 

“T guess that shows Southern that Yank- 
ville’s not so slow!” commented Pat Windell. 
‘And will we hear from Southern? I'll say we 
will!” 

“Doesn’t look like they could ignore this!” 
agreed Stub. 

“Just one thing,” interjected Henry 
Zimmer. “Yankville missed out on having a 
big athletic contest in her own backyard when 
we had to play the championship hockey 
game in Mobile City. So, if Southern dickers 
with you for a game, that game must be 
played in Yankville! 

“YEA!” cried the gang, so loud that an 
old woman who had fallen asleep awakened 
with a start and stared about. 

“Mercy!” she said. “I thought the train 
had run off the track!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for +June) 


The Quarter and Half- 
Mile Run 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


HE quarter-mile and the half-mile are the 

hardest and most taxing events usually 
included in athletic meets for young fellows. 
Both require a strong physique, a long period 
of conscientious training, real racing ability, 
judgment and courage. A knowledge of pace 
will also be of great service to you, especially 
in the half. 

For the quarter-mile, you must begin early 
in the season to build up the necessary stamina 
and speed. It is because you have to work 
constantly with these two ends in view that 
training for this event is hard work. 

First get into good condition, so that you 
can stand the daily work without feeling it. 
The best way to do this is to spend the first 
week or two in jogging distances of three to 
six hundred yards. Take this work easily; do 
not run fast. It will be time enough to begin 
work on your regular program of training when 
your “‘wind” and legs are in fairly good | * 
condition. 

On Monday, for example, run through five 
or six hundred yards at a speed about three- 
quarters of what you are capable of doing. 
On Tuesday, after warming up, make three 
or four starts and short dashes, and end with 
a fast two-twenty. On Wednesday, run two 
three-hundreds, or three two-twenties, with a 
rest between them of fifteen minutes. Do this 


at a speed about as great as you think you can | da. 


hold for the full quarter: This method of 
running two stretches with a rest between is 
one of the best ways to- develop stamina. 
On Thursday, go back to slow, light work, 
such as running a slow six-hundréd: You 
will then be-ready for a time trial at three 








{ ; like-cow-boys and live like -Princes. 





hundred;or three hundred and fifty yards on 


When answering advertisernents please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








“CHIEFTAIN” 
MODEL 


Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 


BOYS! “Chieftain” is swift as an arrow— 
smooth-running as a birch canoe—strong as 
an Indian buck! We guarantee to give you 
FOUR new wheels for any single one of these 
new, big, FULL BALLOON wheels that 
comes apart in actual service. The new 
concealed SPRING action construction 
means many more hours of tireless skating 
than the old fashioned age-hardening rubber 
cushions. The strongest skate made! Ask 
your dealer—or write! 

Chieftain, regular, $2.25 pair. 

Chieftain, rubber tire, $3. 50 pair. 

Junior Model, $1.75 pair. 
Add 10c to above prices and order direct if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Kokomo Indiana 















WE WILL GIVE YOU 
FOR THE TEN BEST LETTERS 
ON 
“THE SIX THINGS I WANT 
MOST THIS SUMMER” 


PRIZES: 
1st Zim Bicycle 
2nd Warwick Wrist Watch 
3rd Bentley Tennis Racquet 
4th Niagara Flashlight 


5th, 6th, 7th Niagara Flashlights 
8th, 9th, 10th Niagara Flashlights 


Tie letters each to receive same prize 
MAIL BY JUNE FIRST TO 
SURVEY PLANS 


BOX 565 NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 














MODEL SAILING YACHTS 


Construction Sets that any boy can 
put together. The only tools rex 

to assemble these sets are hammer and 
sand-paper. Everything is furnished 
but paint. 

24”. .$3.50 30”..$5.00 36”. .$7.50 
A Send fe te foola) for for Guveriotive circulars 
» and ou free full instruc- 
tions A. building an ts model com- 
plete for 95 cents. 


A. C. Culver, Dept.10, 4615 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Feathers for Head-dress. State 
your requirements. 


Oo. B. FISH 
29 East 10th Street 


TAXIDERMIST, FURRIER & SUPPLIES 


Ship us your game and fish trophies for mounting. Moth- 
post. Mounted specimens for sale. List. 8 tanned. 
lass eyes, skulls, scalps; all insect ‘supplies. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AEROPLANES 


AVIATION ENTHUSIASTS! Get our short but com- 
ponte course in Pm a Includes wing curve data, how 
to figure areas, speed & etc., _ treatise on 

ying. Complete, TAN, only 25¢ coin 
DIX ENGINEERING, Dept. F , Box 302, Allentown, Pa. 


Craftw Be k ie 
feather, whide, 
Horsehair. — 








New York City 











TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 


ATERIALS CUT ready to assemble for PROJECTS in Piaited and 
Paced Thong, Stamped. Carved and Tooled ATHER. 1928 
vise i and ed Handbook now ready. Price 50 cents. 


LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace. Colorado Springs, Col. 


“Sse Americ? MOHNEB CAMP TOURS 


cational, Interesting, and Real Fun 
ts in U. 8S. and Can- 





Edu 
Itineraries over most interesting 


‘anoe trips in the C Camping, 
sight-seeing, Sshing, ae, Limited. Inexpensive. 
ror ay gy 

Teisnioantn Usbvoretty, Lexington, Ky. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


———— jOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The Great Liberty 


Document 


ry you ever see an original his- 
torical document? Few people 
do. They get their history second 
hand. 

And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing 0! — 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 





Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 
ideals of their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 


cock Company has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to ask us for it. 
These facsimiles are free from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
framing. 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON, MASGACHUSEITS: 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE facsimile of the 


Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 

















POwco _ 
Leke-Proof 'C 


Hikers’ 


rtent 


Size 5 by 7. For 
Boy Scouts, - 
Hikers or Tour- 
ists who wish a dry place to Soop, Bet set up 
tween trees without poles ight, compact. 
Best Grade ae + re oven ‘ent material. 
window and door. 
Sewed-in floor "cloth. Double-stitched. = 
three. Two jointed poles, if desired, 
Discount 10% to Recognized 
Scouts and Scout Organizations 
Shipped subject to your approval 
Delivery Charges Prepaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for CATALOG 
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POWERS & CO. MANUFACTURERS 


1018 FILBERT ST., PHILA. 


a 








This fally guaranteed watch 
u tha: 
sto NOMON egeipeeathehcemnge Recaro -aareble 
Agents, 561 Broadway. New York City, Dept W905 











3 self-in: 
exists. Quick—Easy—Thorough. 
Endorsed iy Aa - S. Navy. The only 








any other instrument. Avail your- 


self of the Teleplex = > ‘oun mastery of the code. 
for booklet BL. 


Write 
TELEPLEX 00., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


































Friday. A good walk of three or four miles is 
enough work for Saturday. 

Of course if a meet in which you are to run 
is to take place on Saturday, you should have 
a complete rest on Friday, and make your 
work on Thursday very light. 

is program will necessarily have to be 
varied to suit the individual. Some boys get 
into condition much more quickly than others. 
The program should also be stiffened gradually 
as the season progresses; but the greatest 
care should be taken not to do enough work 
to become stale, especially toward the end 
of the season. It is much better to get into 
your best condition just as your important 
race comes on than to have to try to keep in 
this condition for two or three weeks. 


fv question of just how fast a pace you 
should try to maintain is not easy to 


answer. No one can run the whole distance 


at top speed, and attempts to do it invariably |. 


result in a “blow up” some distance from the 
finish. Of course, you should always try to 
get away from the mark as fast as you can, 
and sprint for forty or fifty yards, in order 
to get a good position. Then the quicker you 
can get into your regular stride the better. 
This should be a pace just under a sprint, with 
a slightly longer stride and a good, free- 
arm swing. Do not try to use your arms 
merely for balance, as some sprinters do, but 
get a good swing and drive that will help 
your stride. 

You can probably run in this way without 
very much effort until about the two-hundred- 
and-fifty-yard mark. Then comes the real 
struggle. The pace will steadily increase 
until the three-hundred-and-fifty-yard mark is 
reached. There you will really be sprint- 
ing. From this point on it is merely a ques- 
— who has the strength to make the best 

ish. 

This depends a great deal on the individual, 
but perhaps more on the kind of training he 

has had. Do not run the quarter more often 
than once a week, or more than five or six 
times by way of racing in one season. It is 
a tremendous strain, and you ought not to 
undergo it very often. 

The half-mile is also a very hard race. 
Those who run it use two different styles of 
running. Tall men move with a long, swinging 
stride; shorter ones with a much quicker, more 
choppy action. You must decide for your- 
self which suits you better. 

Like the quarter, the half-mile should not 


be run except when you are in the best of | 


condition. In training for it the work is 
arranged on the same general scheme as in 
the quarter; that is, fast one day, slow the 
next, with a try-out either on Friday or on 
Saturday. The slow work on Monday and 
Thursday should be about three-quarters of a 
mile, and the fast work six hundred yards. 

It is not necessary to do much sprinting 
in preparation for a half. The best way is to 


}}run the race right through at an even pace. 


The first quarter of a two-minute half should 
be run in fifty-seven or fifty-eight seconds. 
This will give you four seconds more on the 
second quarter, which should be: enough to 
make up for the difference in pace. 

In running a race it is important to know 
how fast you are going, in order not to be 
“run off your feet” in the first half of it. 
A very good half-miler, who was a poor 
judge of pace, once ran his first quarter in 53 
seconds. It is needless to say that he did not 
“place.” 

Do not try, either in the half or in the 
quarter, to pass men on a turn, if you can help 
it. You will have to go by on the outside, 
and therefore must run several unnecessary 
yards. 

Do not get discouraged if you are not in 
the lead when the race is half over; in both 
these events the real race is in the last half. 

Once more: Do not race unless you are in 


rds | the best of condition. A short sprint or one of 


the jumps is not likely to injure you even 
though you may be somewhat out of con- 
dition; but in the same circumstances the 
half- or the quarter-mile is dangerous. If, 
however, you train conscientiously, and ccm- 
pete only when you are in proper condition, 
both the half and the quarter are among the 
finest races in the whole athletic calendar. 




















STANLEY 
PLANS 
TS -|LO¢ each 
Plan No. 22r ~ fe 
9 No. 
IT’S MINE—I mad Book Rak 
‘ma e 1t pe ay 
Asspringcomes, the boy witha sandpaper, paint and finish it. 4 Flower Box 
knack at tools gets even more To do your best work you 5r Table Lamp 
pleasureand profitfromhishob- need good tools—of course! 7r Sconce 
by. Let ussend youthe Stanley Practicallyevery carpenter 8r Dinner 
plans whichshow howto make uses Stanley Tools. Manual , Gong 
articlesliketheabove—agarden Training classes, too. Stanley 9r Bird Houses 
trellis, a garden seat, a 14-foot makes the most complete line. 12r Smoking 
combination sail and row boat. Buy your Stanley Plans from Cabinet 
There are 25 different Stan- your hardware dealer. If he 15rCedarChest 
ley Plans. Apartiallistisshown cannotsupply you, write tous. 16r End Table 
onthe right. Eachplantellsyou Send 10c for each plan and ask 17r Tea Wagon 
just how to make the object, for a free catalog of Stanley 18r Model Sail 
covering every step—how to Tools. Address The Stanley } gg ‘i 
select and cut the wood, how Works,Advertising Dept.,New 71r Tool Chest 
to assemble the job, how to Britain, Conn. 728Work Bench 


The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 





The choice of 


STANLEY TOOLS: [mos carpencers 


































The New “Ki Ki” Cuyler 
Autographed Fielder’s Glove 


= the glove you want to start the season 
with! 

feel of it on your hands. 
breaking-in. 
and get under the ball. 

“Ki Ki” Cuyler glove is made of the highest grade 
selected oil-treated tan horse-hide. 


You can’t appreciate it till you get the 
Doesn’t need a bit of 
All you have to do is slip it on— 


An extraordinary 
large thumb and flexible heavy asbestos 
pad make it almost impossible for the ball 
to drop out of the pocket. . The pocket is 
built in the glove by a special position of 
the little finger. 

Ask your dealer to show you 

the glove, or write us and 

we'll put the right man in 

touch with you. Made by 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 
1907 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


- 








B oO YS ’ TALS PIG LATIN 
e E POPULAR 
Secret amusing way of talking. Great —- — sim- 
plified method in few minutes. No voca Send 
25c., name and address to MARION CEE ‘KURTZ, 
1454 Hyde Park Blvd. Chicago, tl. 





For Bey Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
i ae a Home“ or Sc! ‘ool Room, 
Minstrel: Phare. deck horuses * 


COENEN ig jt Drills. 
How to stage a Play. to a Play. Paake-ap. Catalogue FREE.) E. 
T. S. DEN! & CO., 623 So. Wabash 









PEED, sport, 
pleasure— never 


before have Evinrude 


Four motors given so much ‘of 
ate each. ‘our remarkable 
Pe waen cy 
Sadie 6 H.P., onl 
»6 to 35 ys p- h. pd 
increased 100%. 


Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 
Ease aemsb he Peeee 
increased 200%. 
Fleetwin—6 H.P., Ibs. 
y yon hey oy te a 
row boat. 4 to 25 m.p.h. 
in — 2, H.P. onl: 
Ibs. World’s finest li page NE re 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p.h. 
Bvineude Boat Speed Guide telle you exactly which 


motor to buy to give you 
the boat you Ser dalane ten aoe 


own. Insurance 
thete foots $1.9 00 $4.00, dapunding un oie nodal. 
on — as small down 
—— on Ieiesutb'en sariean nmextatne: 
Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 
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a EVINRUDE |; 


BVIN-E DOS MOTOR Go. 
2215 27th Street Milwaukee, Wi 





EXERCISE YOUR BRAIN 





PSYCHIC BASE BALL CORP. 


389 FIFTH “AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y, 
Enclosed find 75¢ for Complete Game - Rules- Score Cards 


Name 
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‘RAP. O has a swift serve 
Many different garhes— two or twenty 
Take a set on your next hike. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet No. 10. 
ee Cc. LEHNE SALES. co. 


OO FIFTH A’ 

















TAKES OFF UNDER POWER 
SPIRALS AND CLIMBS 


More than a toy—a Svante Model 


ie 
|DOWAE TOYS, P.O. 





Box 1396, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by’this method hundreds of 
Gevs ane surprising talent 

oe epee me me because it develops 
pt ity quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
fine positions as 





many have secu 





tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *<. 
HILDEBRANDT'S HINTS 


ve you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hine with a lot of ideas on 
ee baits that “hook 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
\ everissued—not ta dry linein it Free 
vo you—tellus where to send it. 


Co., 8501 Bich St. Lecanepert, tod. 
CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 


Get our catalog of fire- 
works and 1001 novelties 
for any sort of celebration, 
now. It’s free for the 
asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 

Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 

1708 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 


National Bidg- 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















































Le re ee tee ae ee See 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE ‘Dept. C-172 _ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








11155 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N ii St 





CARD TRIC Selected card tricks;entertain 
cards. These tricks are per- 


ye yoy 
formed . Postpaid: send 25c. 








an ordinary deck of playing 
Friedman "Novelty Co. 7325 Ne. Paulina St., Dept. 15, Chicago 


The Fine Art of Batting 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


Most young ball-players neglect batting 

practice because they find more fun in 
catching flies or fielding grounders. They 
should remember that a strong batter can 
win a position on almost any team, even if he 
is not a good fielder. So, when your baseball 
practice begins again do not spend all the 
time in fielding, aye devote at least half of it 
to batting. 

Each group should have a pitcher. At 
first he should not try to pitch curves. The 
main thing is to get the ball over the plate. 
Later in the season it is very desirable that 
the pitcher should throw curves. 

Many boys, finding it hard to stand up to 
the plate, get into the habit of pulling back 
the foot nearer the pitcher—in baseball 
language, they have a “‘shy foot.” If you 
have this habit you must overcome it before 
you can become a successful batter. Stand 
up to the plate in the position that has been 
described, but do not hit at the ball; fix 
your whole attention on keeping your foot 
where it belongs. 

Some batters find that when they change 
to the other side of the plate, they do not 
pull away so much. If you bat right-handed, 
that is worth trying; without question a 
left-handed hitter has a certain advantage 
over a right-handed one since he is nearer 
first base 

Another way to break yourself of pulling 
away is by drawing a line from your feet toward 
the pitcher, and trying to place your foot on 
it when you step forward. 

Many boys make the mistake of trying to 
use too heavy a bat. The player should try 
to get one that is well-balanced. Most bats 
hang better when grasped an inch or two 
from the end. 

The position when holding the bat and the 
manner of striking at the ball are important. 
The hands should always be together. A 
right-handed batter should have his right 
hand nearer the large end of the bat, and a 
left-handed batter his left. A boy who bats 
cross-handed should change the position of 
his hands at once. There are certain balls 
that a cross-handed batter cannot hit, and 
others that he will drive high into the air. 


The fact that there is not a player in the big 
leagues who bats in this way is proof enough 
that it cannot be done with success. 

Until the ball is about to be delivered, it |, 
does not matter in what position you hold 
the bat. But the moment the pitcher starts 
his delivery, the bat should be drawn well 
back over the shoulder and the elbows lifted 
up and away from the body, and carried a 
little toward the shoulder that is farther from 
the pitcher. The bat should then be almost 
horizontal with the ground, but should not 
rest on the shoulder. 

Many young batters fail to bring the bat 
back soon enough, and the ball reaches the 
plate before they are in the best position to 
strike. The result is that they do not give 
force or the proper direction to the blow. 
Another common mistake is to let the bat 
rest on the shoulder until the ball is pitched. 
That relaxes the muscles and they will not 
respond so quickly or so accurately as they 
should. 

Before the ball reaches the batter, then, he 
should be standing with his feet apart, about 
eighteen inches from the plate, with his weight 
resting slightly more on his rear foot than on 
his front one, with the bat drawn back over 
his shoulder and with the elbows raised. 

The blow should be a sharp stroke produced 
very largely by the arms and_ shoulders. 
Young players often swing too hard. Re- 
member that it is more important to hit the 
ball square than to hit it hard, but with a 
glancing blow. It is necessary, too, that the 
bat should be kept horizontal. The hands 
should be raised or lowered, so as to keep the 
bat in this position. 

You can get good practice by batting balls 
thrown from only a few feet away and by 
paying close attention to your form, and 
to hitting the ball square. You will often 
see players in the big leagues practicing in 
this way. 

Finally, when you come to bat in a game, 
use judgment in choosing the ball to hit. 
The fact that a ball may be called a strike is 
no reason for hitting at it if it is a difficult 
one. Wait, and the pitcher will probably put 
one over that is more to your liking. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
Complete Story 


LIND YS orp cova 


See it and be convinced! 


os Lindbergh’s entire story 
of his flight over the Ocean, 
consisting of 10,052 (Ten 
Thousand) words, written 
by hand on a single Post- 
card. Thisremarkablework 
written by an expert Calli- 
graphist,required 3 months 
of painstaking labour. Get 
the benefit of acquiring this 
unique memento for only 
1oc, with powerful magni- 
fying glasses 25c. 

















3 Agents Wanted 
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211 East 14 St., New York City 










SCOUTS WIN PRIZ, 
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= AND FLY MODEL PLANES 
Scouts Morris and Rassner won two gold medals 
each at National Model Contes‘ s troop 
how easy it is to make a modei yards or 
Win prizes easily in the con- 


y to build. All 
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Compete plans with full building instructions $1.00 per set 
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IVITOL, the p of a skin ialist, has 
cured so many cases salen failure to our knowledge 
that we are selling it with a guarantee to cure cases 
not over one week old or money refunded. Send $2. 


Direct to IVITOL, 91 Water St. » New York City 
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_ $100 to pe a Week is Earned by 
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money for Vacation 
Camp, Baseball out- 
| fits, and maybe Savings Bank De Become Sales- 


its. 
Flexible Nail Files. Send 5 cents 
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THE PARKES FILE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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‘IXTY years ago the women 
~ of Columbus, Mississippi, had 
shown themselves impartial in 
their memory of the dead by 
strewing flowers alike on the 
graves of the Confederate and 
Union Soldiers. 


This noble deed sowed the 
seed forour present great 
Memorial Day which is com- 
memorated on the 30th Day of 
May each year. 




















é The monument to the left 
is The Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Arch in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Thecornerstone was laid 
in 1889 and dedicated in 
1892. It is a Memorial 
dedicated to Peace. 


FORM carries to everyone who 
sees it worn, the full meaning 
of the promises you have made when 
you stood up and repeated in the pres- 
ence of witnessing Scouts the Oath and 
Law of Scouting as your code of honor | 
| THEY LOOK SO WELL | and duty to your God and your Coun- 
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The Official Boy 


Sarg oh oNo,article is BECAUSE THEY ARE WEARING try and to other people at all times. | 
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America is proud of its Boy Scouts. 
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“CXO different than the trips we had taken 
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its as re 


before. Our exciting days on the lakes 
and rivers—the still, black nights around the 
fire. Wonderful fun while it lasted. Yet it 
always had to end too soon. 

“Those first few trips are ‘goners’ now. 
But our last one never will be. It’s as real this 
minute as it was last summer. It’s ours to 
enjoy forever and ever. These snapshots 
certainly tell the story. 

“From the day we left ’till the day we re- 
turned we kept our Kodaks busy. Every new 
and interesting bit of scenery. Every big mess 
of fish we caught. The many good swims we 
had. The flashlight we tried for, and even- 
tually got, of the deer at his favorite water 
hole. They’re all a part of the record we made 
—a record we enjoy as much today as we did 
the trip when we took it. 

“We're planning on another trip this sum- 
mer. And you can bet your life we'll be pre- 
pared to bring that one back in snapshots 
too!” 

No doubt you’ve taken many good trips 
and know the great fun they give you. You’ve 
had the thrill of landing rainbow trout or 
matching your wits with a three-pound bass. 







You’ve experienced the feeling of comrade- 
ship that comes when friends gather ’round 
the campfire at night. 

You spend a great deal of your time out of 
doors, on trips with your chums—at sports of 
all kinds. You go many new places and see 
many interesting things. You want to re- 
member them all—to enjoy them forever. 
You can. 

If you haven’t a Kodak or Brownie get one 
now. If you do have one, use it often. You 
can buy the Brownie, a genuine Eastman 
camera, for as little as $2, and Kodaks from 
$5 up. They are on sale everywhere. 

And every Eastman camera makes excel- 
lent snapshots. Particularly the Modern 








Kodaks. Many have lenses so fast that you 
don’t have to wait for sunshine. Rain or 
shine, winter or summer, indoors or out, | 
everyone can take good pictures with these @ 
marvelous new Kodaks. 3 

Kodak film in the familiar yellow box is 7 
dependably uniform. It has speed and wide 
latitude. Which simply means that it reduces 7 
the danger of under- and over-exposure. It 7 
gets the picture. Expert photo finishers are © 
ready in every community to develop and © 
print your films quickly and skillfully. 


Make your good times—your wonderful @ 


times—bring as much joy tomorrow as they 


gave you today. Begin now to take the pic- @ 


tures that will mean so much to you later on. 
Take your Kodak with you wherever you go. | 
7 7 7 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. BL-5 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your in- 
teresting booklet about the Modern Kodaks. 1 


Se ee . 


Address....... Se ee nae 


ae 














